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Preface 


Urban studies ha%e become extremely popular m the last two decades and a 
number of important books ha\c been produced on topics such as those dealt 
with here Indeed, the social geography of the city is almost an overpopulated 
field and some bnef justification for yet another book might be \ aluable Our 
view IS that no book to date has provided an oserall synopsis at a high level 
Introductory texts give brief mention to many, if not all, of the topics covered 
here, but most take a fairly narrow viewpoint, based often on only one of the 
social sciences whose methods and findings are relevant to work on social 
areas— sociology, economics, psychology and political economy Hence, 
we have attempted to cover the whole field of urban studies as they refer to 
soaal areas and decided that the best way to face this daunting task was to 
commission a senes of chapters by experts on particular aspects of the field, 
who would be able to approach their particular topic within a wider view of 
the whole Each author is, of course, responsible for his own view, our res- 
ponsibility was for the structure, for the selection of authors to provide chapters 
for the vanous slots and for the final production 

The book was conceived as a whole but for practical reasons is published in 
two separate volumes This procedure has not presented any problems of 
substance as the structure was already organized into distinctive parts In this 
first volume the aim is to comprehend those processes at work within society 
which are related to social stratification and to demonstrate their expression 
as residential dilTerentiation As divisions exist within soacty, so they are 
mirrored in urban residential patterns and the links between social space and 
soaal geographical space are provided by the mechanisms of the housing 
market and the process of residential mobility This detailed view of the patterns 
and their underlying processes provides the basis from which behaviour and 
life styles can be examined m the second volume Urban residential pattern 
is then regarded as the environmental stimulus which m its turn underlies many 
soaal problems in the city and has prompted policy reactions In their individual 
parts, the two volumes stand as detailed examinations of distinctive approaches 
to aly structure, in combination they comprise a comprehensive urban soaal 
geography 

In assisting us with this task, we are grateful to the contributors for agreeing 
to partiapate, for their acceptance of our idiosyncrasies and for their good- 
rcacium }o CVS baJgenag T^fiorpiilA’shers, 
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project and guided us through it, we arc grateful for all their help and the 
final product would never have emerged without the work of a number of 
secretaries and technical staff, notably at the Universities of Canterbury and 
Sheffield for Ron Johnston and at the University College of Svv ansea for David 
Herbert, but also at all of the institutions at which our contnbutors are or 
were based Preparation of the index and assistance with proof reading has 
been by Ann Barham, to whom we owe a great debt 

D T Herbert 

R J Johnston 
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General Introduction : Social Areas in Cities 

D T Herbert and R J Johnston 


A feature of current industnal-urban societies is their aw-areness of. and 
wish to rcmo\e. many of the soaal and economic problems «ith which they 
are beset This is not to say either that the current problems are necessanly 
worse or more widespread than they ha« been in presious decades or that 
there haie not been major efforts in the past to rectify perceived social ills 
But there can be little doubt that societies as a whole, through their democratic 
institutions, have only recently accepted major responsibility for ensunng 
individual well-being and adequate living standards for all citizens Many 
factors have undoubtedly contributed to the production of this welfare onema- 
tion, among them the effects of major mdusinal recessions, notably that of the 
1930s. and the increasing concentration of populations into large urban ar^. 
which has made the problems readily apparent to most aiirens Furthem^, 
these soaeties have largely succeeded m creating economic systems 'h»ch<an 
produce sufficient wealth for their needs-though riot necessardy at the nght 
time, so that economies move through booms and slumps-thus making U 
possible to direct attention towards the problems of ensunng a reasonably 

equitable distnbution of this wealth 

Th=prestntbo<,k.smostlycon«mtd>.-.lhth.>«coumnesusuallycora.dsml 

as tang in tht -advanctni mdustnar stage of economic dcsclopment-in 
Daniel Bell's (1974) letm. they base post-induslnal sj^iene? And these coun- 
Uies. nolabl) Ihose of ihe 'English-speaking ssorld , also base among the 
highesl Icsels of uibamzalion in the «orld Their social problems arc scry 
apparent, tbercrore, .he) are mdel) pnblicircd and. inermsingl) pressure 
groups are deseloping ihe slrength .o fotee reeognilion of the need for imn^e- 
diale solulions Such problems cover a ..de range, including 
pollution and derelie.ion, the diBculliesorrelocaling large nurnbers of people 
md a eancl) of social ills, most of them related to some form of economic and 
soaal deprivation 
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v^ould continue to exist e'en if the population distribution were markedi) 

jliercd Problems of the cilj. on thcothcr hind, are those which arc created by 

the piiiern of population concenuition Identificalion of the types of problem 
being approichcd is important, of course, since the nature of their ongm will 
stroiigI> mflucncc the cfTectiseness of \arious programmes proposed for their 
solution Tor example, air pollution from motor cars will continue whether or 
not the popul it ion of London and New York is scattered through their rclcsant 
hmtcrl mils, assuming constant talcs of car use But a dispersed population 
disiiibution will ptohiblj not cause locahred, xery dangerous high pollution 
leicls like those currently experienced m Tokyo Thus, the correct policy to be 
pursued depends on whether all pollution is to be removed (presumably by 
improved engine design), which is the solution to the problem in the city, or 
whether only the peak pollution arc is are to be countered, which is the problem 
of the city llhai presumably canbe tackled by sciilemcnl piilem strategies! 

This separation of problems m and of the city is important to the purpose of 
the present book Poverty, for example, is apparent m many cities, but is 
probably largely a problem in the city U may be concentrated there, to a 
greater extent than is the total population. bc«usc un- and underemployed 
people are attracted to the potential urban opportunities, but the existence of 
the utbin places docs not create un and underemployment Tackling the cause 
of that problem and several others, requires attention to the economic stme* 
luring of the society rather thin to its spatial siruciufing. indeed, population 
concentration may partially alienate it because it is more easits perceived and 
sen iced in large cities 

There aremany social problems which it ishchcv cd. at least by some persons, 
arc of the city Again two dilTcrent types arc identified Tlie first are those 
which arc a function of urban si/c .ind often by impluatton. the consequent 
high popul uion densities which accompany large m/c There is a 1 irgc literature 
associating social problems to these factors Much ofit has been at least partially 
discredited Numerous scholars writing earlier m this century, for example, 
contrasted the romantically-idcalucd comtnutiuy life of small seUlements to 
the impersonality, competitiveness and anomie of towns and cities (Wmh. 
19 J8, summatucs much of this), but Utcr wnlcrs have shown this notion of a 
rural urban continuum to be false, suggesting few real dilTcrcnccs between 
settlements of difrcrent size along these lines Nev erthcless, many problems arc 
still related to city size, although associations may often be interpreted as causal 
inferences (There is, for example, considerable evidence that larger cities 
have higher enme rates, but arc the latter a product of city sue or merely a 
reflection of the greater attractions of brge cities for potential crimmils’) 
As a consequence, there is a considerable literature on the question of optimum 
city sizes, much of vt related to economic issues but some to matters of social 
concern (Richardson, 197J) 

The second type of social problem of the aty comprises those which are 
brought about, it is believed, by the internal spatial structure of the urban 
place Within cities, the major spatial characteristic is scp.iration of land uses 
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speaking advanced induslrnl vsorld', notablv Australia, Canada. Great 
Britain Ncv. Zealand and the United Slates although some mention ts made 
ofFrance Germanj and Sweden also In volume two, the focus swings to the 
other two sttges with chapters on the role of the soctospittal ettv trortment as a 
structural ciTect on behaviour and on some of the possible programmes which 
emphasize social change through spitnl change No firm conclusions arc 
drawn Whether the end is desirable and justifies the means is in large part a 
function of personal ideology, although academic work can. and must, attempt 
to inform and then to participate m the decision making about desirable 
ends 


REFFRfNCf-S 

Bell D II974) nf Cottune of r>ii lihmnil Soclfii Ikmemann London 
Dhermpton W <1974) TIetJ t of ^tettl \li% /4 Rcscafch Paper 

no 7 Centre or environmental Studies London 
Richardvon M \\ (I97t| The f^onmidof tfhon Si e S.i'r>n House Sew^ork 
tSirth L (1918) Urbjniviiion asa wj) oft fc «4'nmian/>j/rr)i;/of'JiJr«>/i*ei.44 1-24 




thisbookisiminl) conccmcJ— Ausiralii CJnidi Great Ilntiin Neu7caIanJ 
and the United Sutci the ctpidlKt elhi«. k stronc Competition a major 
feature of \ocul and economic lift the Jlrongcsl pri»pi.r. but the majoril) 
achic\c reason ih!cti.%eU of siKuI well bctnLand palernah^lichumanitarianism 
proNidcs for many of those who ^ulfer \nftous deprnations The result it a 
complex sNslem of social inequalitiet the mins faceted disiston of labour 
which accompinies and promolct indutiriiliraiion ind the consequent 
urbanirmon creates groups which differ not onlv in ihcir role within the 
cconomts>stcmhutaUoinwca1lh insiatusanJ in power the three rcssards for 
success m the competition \Jin) groups with different amounts of these 
three rewards (and also ispiraiions for further rewards) nn be identified 
The most common!) rccopni/ed are thissc usu ill) called the socul classes 
whsisc number saries accorJinc to problem and amisst from two upwards 

Socul classes arc contmualls in conflict o\<r the rewards of the urban 
industrial economic s)siem TIionc ssho hast high levels of status wraith and 
power aim to maintain tlietcrelaineptssiiion perhaps even to improve it— and 
to ensure that their nest generation enjo) simihr privileges Others with lower 
kvels ma) similarl) aspire to more for themvelves and fivf iheif successors 
Given that the amount avail ible for all is limited then competition for as 
large a portion as b<.f< re is ensured In the ultimate inaivsis each individual 

(or individual houschold)wiU be fichtmg for himself but iheweiphtofnumbers 
induces him to compromise b> joining a group which pirtiapates m collective 
bargaining Tlicconflct is then between two or more groups usuall) for either 
wealth (as with trade unions and cmplovm) or psvwer (between pohncal 
parties for example) 

Conflict between groups for the rewards which $o..iet) produces spills 
mer into competition ind occasional!) conflM for placcsin which to live 
basic need is for a dwelling but of considerable imponance to man) 
^useholds is the location of that dwelling withm the citv TTieir concern ma) 
oc with acras with obt immea home whose JiKiiion minimises the finanaal 
and mental costs of journeving to work and to shop to v.hool and to leisure 
But It IS more I Acl) that their concern will be with the clnracler of the neich 
^urhood the people who hvc m it and the soci il milieu which the) create 
ceS^n V environments as part of the more 

fS /n ^ f obtained a home in 

h their choice thc) will act to maintain its character, to 

themselves do 

Semni t?rm I ^“ch goods are 

fw L ROTiolds and RoUan 1974 M.shan 

this Xrs , ” of others m 

Proficrre v *^**"‘^ would be the 

J^raT to relidcnS u« ‘”® T 'I*' of adjacent land from 

disadvantages induced hvth/^rt'* the opposite-costs or 

or a reductfoj n iSe^r^ f f mcnerator 



In the conflict o\er externalities, people mij have greater freedom to act as 
individuals in the choice of where to h\e than they have m, say, wage bargaining 
but they are probably much better able to assess the genera! character of a 
neighbourhood’s population before they move in to it than they are that of 
particular households In this vv ay, soaal groups are important m the residential 
location decision These groups arc competing for three types of positive 
externality and thus, by implication, to avoid the contradictory negative 
externalities (Cox, 1974, Downs, 1970) The first is that the public behaviour 
of their neighbours should be consonant with their own, thereby assisting the 
household m maintaining its social position As Duncan Timms points out in the 
first chapter of this volume, this neighbourhood consonance is frequently 
viewed as particularly important in the socialization process for children 
who are generally restricted in their spatial range to the immediate environs of 
the home Their models of behaviour arc provided by their immediate family, 
by their school and by others they meet TTie first are under parental control , 
the second and third are provided by the local area, m that most children attend 
one of the nearest schools to their home Other behaviour models, for all 
household members, may also be provided by the neighbourhood— these 
form a focus of the second volume of this book— and belief in their existence 
may play a part in determining where people choose to live 
The second externality for which people compete is status and social advance* 
tnent, which can be obtained through interaction with people who can assist, 
perhaps unknowingly, m the achievement of social aspirations Many parents 
for example, hope that their children will ‘improve’ their status by marrying 
into what they perceive as a more desirable social group and they may believe 
that by living among such a group they give their children a greater chance for 
such advancement (Beshers, 1962) Such a belief is based on an assumption 
that social networks are spatially defined, that social contact is a function of 
spatial propinquity This assumption has been widely debated and tested in 
the sociological and geographical literature There is evidence, for example, 
that brides and grooms are likely to live near to each other before their marriage 
(Peach, 1974, Ramsay, 1966), that people have more to do with their near 
neighbours than with those who live only a few dwellings away (Johnston, 
1974) and that many suburbs compnse a large number of local informal 
roupings (e g Whyte, 1960) In discussion of such findings, however, others 
claim that the major determinant is not spatial distance but social distance 
(cg Cans, 1972, note that manyofthestudies, such as that by Ramsdy already 
fluoted, held social distance constant in order to demonstrate a spatial influen- 
ce) while a further group argue that the city is one large social network in which, 
cause of ease of movement and communications, distance is irrelevant 
(Craven and Wellman, 1974, Webber, 1964) The validity of this claim may 
epend on the social group to which it rrfers (as Pahl, 1 970a, points out) 

As Timms emphasizes (chapter 1), however, perhaps the important point 
regard to the development of social areas is not whether propinquity 
influence contact patterns but that people apparently believe that it does 
‘ne current debate m many of the soaal saences between the positivist view- 
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this book IS mainly concerned— Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand 
and the United States— the capitalist cthic is strong Competition is a major 
feature of social and economic life, the strongest prosper, but the majority 
achieve reasonable levels of social well being and paternalistic humanitananism 
provides for many of those who suffer vanous deprivations The result is a 
complex system of social inequahbes the many faceted division of labour, 
which accompanies and promotes industrialization and the consequent 
urbanization creates groups which differ not only in their role within the 
economic system but also in wealth, in status and in power, the three rewards for 
success in the competition Many groups with different amounts of these 
three rewards (and also aspirations for further rewards) can be identified 
The most commonly recognized are those usually called the social classes, 
whose number vanes according to problem and analyst, from two upwards 
Social classes are continually m conflict over the rewards of the urban* 
industrial economic system Those who have high levels of status, wealth and 
power aim to maintain their relative position— perhaps even to improve it— and 
to ensure that their next generation enjoy similar privileges Others, with lower 
levels may similarly aspire to more, for themselves and for their successors 
Given that the amount available for all is limited, then competition for as 
large a portion as before is ensured In the ultimate analysis, each individual 
(or individual household) will be fighting for himself, but the weight of numbers 
induces him to compromise by joining a group which participates in collective 
bargaining The conflict is then between two or more groups, usually for either 
wealth (as with trade unions and employers) or power (between political 
parties, for example) 


Conflict between groups for the rewards which society produces spills 
over into competition, and occasionally conflict, for places m which to live 
basic need is for a dwelling, but of considerable importance to many 
ouseholds is the location of that dwelling within the city Their concern may 
be with access with obtaining a home whose location minimizes the financial 
and mental costs of journeying to work and to shop, to school and to leisure 
But It is more likely that their concern will be with the character of the neigh- 
bourhood, the people who live in il and the social milieu which they create 
feople thus compete to live m vanous social environments, as part of the more 
general conflict between social groups, and, once they have obtained a home in 
maintain its character, to 
protM tte,r ,nvcstm,„, Th., conUct o for -good,' which they themsdyes do 
ccLLn, , 'I"™! for others, such ‘goods’ are 

19671 p externalities (Cox, Reynolds and Rokkan, 1974, Mishan, 

tbf cZ n' r T >’7 Of ■” 

oSoen! e S ""® “ A" ““»P>9 Ixt 'tP 

rnrS to r^H from the tezonmg of adjacent land from 

didvan;? f T ft ■PMPmal.t.es are the opposite-costs or 

or atednetfon n from an incinerator 

than n ore entlv, To' ‘■“™ •" “ ‘Pwer-elass family 

n presently typical there are examples of these 
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poini which uses ‘ohjeclise fjcts* to rc\eal social reality as the basis of theoo 
and the phenomcnologisthdeaUsl approach which emphasizes that the impor* 
tant l!ieor> is that of the actor not that of the obserser is clearly illustrated 
here Timms pomts ouHas also docs Tcrcooc Lee in a chapter in solumc two 
of this book) that a city’s residents have their own ’mental map of their home 
area on which they base tbcir actions A considerable amount of research 
has been conducted into the nature of these mips m recent years (Downs 
andSlea, l974) WiihmciUcs usccmsthatfcsidcntshavelhcirownrepresenta. 
tions of the social pattern (Johnston. 1971b). which probably are not stored 
in the traditional map form Furihcrmofc. there tends to be considerable 
agreement not only among residents but also between residents’ maps and 
those produced by positiiisl inscstigations (Johnston. 1973a), which suggests 
that research can proceed with some cettatoiy that the analyst's description 
of the social map of the city is somewhat akin to the resident’s own impression 
of It 

The final posititc ettcrnalily for which households compete concerns 
property values In a capitalist society, which permits and indeed oHcn en» 
courages property dejlmg the status of an area is m\ari,ibt> reflected in the 
value of Its homes and its land The higher the price of a home in a certain 
area the more socially exclusive that area can be. given thii wealth and status 
rewards are distributed together But. furthermore, properties are frequently 
viewed not only as homes but also as investments, especially when there is 
little confidence in other forms of investment— such as industrial shares 
Land and property become major speculative investments, and their owners 
(often theiroccupiersalso)willacnoprotcct their capital by fighting for positive 
externalities— those which will enhance values and increase price inflation— 
and against negative externalities (vec Haney. 1973) 

In the conflict for these cxicmalilics. the competitors do not begin on an 
equal footing Those with wealth and power are better able to manipulate the 
socioeconomic and political systems which distribute— sometimes unin- 
tentionally— the externalities New inlra urban motorwivs, for cximplc, 
tend to depress properly values in their path and environs, so ‘ihieatcncd’ 
groups fight against such potential negative cxlcrnaliiics, with different levels 
of success (see Seeley and Wolpert, 1974, Wolpcrl, Mumphrey and Seeley. 
1973) Indeed, the techniques of cost-benefit analysis, as applied in the Fourth 
London Airport site investigations for example, tend to favour those who have 
most to lose in absolute rather than relative terms (Adams, 1970) 

As a consequence of this un«iual competmon, those with most wealth 
and power areable to dictate the form ofiheurban residential mosaic, allocating 
other groups to areas outside that which their ‘social and economic superiors' 
normally visit Thus, it is the nch and the powerful who can command the 
most desirable building sites (see Mann. 196S) The residential pattern of the 
city is only one. albeit the major, example of this, holiday resorts, commuter 
villages second home settlements, and even rural recreational areas, are all 
socially segregated As Duncan Traatts TOaV.es cleat in hvs chapter, there vs a 



number of differenl ways of studying these patterns and their attendant social 
processes, with the choice between them largely one of scale of analysis 


Territories and minorit) groups 

The patterns and processes discussed in the previous section can be considered 
as a particular case of the operation of lemlonahty This concept has recently 
been introduced to the study of human behaviour by ethologists such as 
Ardrey (1966, 1970) and Moms (1967) In bnef, the ethologist's argument is 
that a genetic trait m all birds and animals (including man) produces a need to 
define a ‘home area’ or terntory. the defence of which is the ‘tcmtonal impera- 
ti\e' In the large city, pnsately owned housing clearly represents such territory 
and Us defence through rights to repel trespassers is widely applied This, 
howe\er, is but one example of terntory at the human scale Social groups, it is 
suggested, also define their own temtoncs. to which lhe> retreat in order to 
form their own ‘social world’ which excludes individuals and groups with 
whom they wish no contact Senneit (1973) suggests that people choose to live 
among others whose behaviour is conformal to their own rather than face 
the uncertainties of living among different groups in terra incognita Thus, 
cities comprise a whole host of overlapping temtones. many of them actively 
defended (Suttles, 1968) 

Wnhm urban societies, it is the mmoniy groups— often recent immigrants — 
which most commonl) operate a territorial s>sicm. sometimes m concert 
with similar acts by their so called ‘host' society, but often even where the 
latter does not exist As Fred Boal makes extremely clear m chapter 2, such 
temional behaviour can be a consequence of segregation to fulfil one or more of 
a number of functions, such as groupdefence. intcrgroup avoidance and cultural 
protection Each of these processes may produce a similar spatial pattern 
To Uncover the pattern involves investigation at the correct scale, which may 
involve the plotting of individual residences (c g Scott. 1955) rather than the 
rapid mapping of vTard or census tract data Boal difTcrentiates, in thcir forma- 
tive processes, between colonics, enclaves and ghettos, but points out that 
no study of pattern alone can distinguish between the last two 

The spatial segregation of minority groups presents perhaps the most 
extreme example of the operation of soaal separateness mechanisms within 
urban areas, resulting in a pattern which is often akin to the caste system of 
certain pre-indusinal societies Using the terminology previously employed, 
undoubtedly the mam reason for this is that many groups within an urban 
society perceive greater potential negative externalities from spatial mixing 
with members of ethnic mmonty groups than from a similar d^ree of mixing 
with other socioeconomic status groups Thus potential invasions by, 
for example, Nccrocs into presently while residential areas in Amcncan aties 
may create much more reaction from the mcumbcnls than a similar ‘invasion’ 
by other groups The reaction may vary from retreat (Rose. 1970) to avoid 
conflict through accommodation (Molotch. 1969). to conflict by defence of the 
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point which uses objective facts' to reveal soaal reality as the basis of theory 
and the phenomenologist/idealist approach which emphasizes that the impor 
tant theory is that of the actor not that of the observer is clearly illustrated 
here Timms points out (as also does Terence Lee in a chapter m volume two 
of this book) that a city’s residents have thar own ‘mental map' of their home 
area on which they base their actions A considerable amount of research 
has been conducted into the nature of these maps in recent years (Downs 
and Stea, 1974) Within aties, it seems that residents have their own representa- 
tions of the social pattern (Johnston, 1971b), which probably are not stored 
in the traditional map form Furthermore, there tends to be considerable 
agreement, not only among residents but also between residents’ maps and 
those produced by positmsl investigations (Johnston. 1973a), which suggests 
that research can proceed with some certainty that the analyst's descnption 
of the social map of the aty is somewhat akin to the resident’s own impression 
of It 

The final positive externality for which households compete concerns 
property values In a capitalist society, which permits and indeed often en- 
courages property dealing, the status of an area is invariably reflected in the 
value of Its homes and its land The higher the price of a home m a certain 
area, the more socially exclusive that area can be, given that wealth and status 
rewards are distnbuted together But, furthermore, properties are frequently 
viewed not only as homes but also as investments, especially when there is 
Lttle confidence in other forms of investment— such as industrial shares 
Land and property become major speculative investments, and their owners 
(often their occupiers also) will act to protect their capital by fighting for positive 
externalities— those which will enhance values and increase price inflation— 
and against negative externalities (see Harvey, 1973) 

In the conflict for these externalities, the competitors do not begin on an 
equal footing Those with wealth and power are ^tter able to manipulate the 
socioeconomic and political systems which distribute— sometimes unin- 
tentionally— the externalities New mtra urban motorways, for example, 
tend to depress property values in Iheir path and environs, so ‘threatened 
groups fight against such potential negative externalities, with different levels 
of success (see Seeley and Wolpert, 1974. Wolpert, Mumphrey and Seeley, 
1973) Indeed, the techniques of cost benefit analysis as applied in the Fourth 
London Airport site investigations, for example, tend to favour those who have 
most to lose in absolute rather than relaUve terms (Adams, 1970) 

As a consequence of this unequal competition, those with most wealth 
and power are able to dictate the form of the urban residential mosaic, allocating 
other groups to areas outside that which their ‘social and economic superiors’ 
normally visit Thus, it is the nch and the powerful who can command the 
most desirable building sites (see Mann 1965) The residential pattern of the 
city is only one, albeit the major, example of this . holiday resorts, commuter 
VI ages second home settlements, and even rural recreational areas, are all 
socially segregated As Duncan Tunras makes clear in his chapter, there is a 



conduct A\ould-be bu>-ers around potential purchases, ha\e clearlj-defincd 
spatial sub-markets within their home aties and direct different tj-pes of 
client to areas which provide a social match to the customer’s characteristics 
(Palm and Caruso, 1974) The> ma> act to change the social mibeu of an area, 
however, if this is likelj to be to thetradiiintage The ‘gentnfication’ process — 
the upgrading of lower status, inner aty areas— now operating in many large 
ciues (Hamnett, 1973) is an example of estate agents and finanaa! institutions, 
notably building societies, operating tn this wav for their own gam (Williams, 
1975) 

National gov emments are often very powerful influences on urban residential 
structure Their policies towards protection of tenants, for example, ma> have 
an important effect on the number of furnished rooms available, and therefore 
on their rents and their standards In Bntain, successive govemmenis m the 
present century have encouraged, to a greater or lesser extent, the provision 
of public housing for rent (Robson. 1975) whereas in other countries, owaer- 
occupaiion through purchase m the ‘free market* has been preferred In New 
Zealand, for example, very cheap loans are available for a wide spectrum of 
income-earners and public housing forms a very small proportion of the total 
(Johnston. 1972, 1976) 

The growth of large ciues, with their complex division of labour and over- 
lapping social and economic networks, has led to a rapid movement away 
from the paternalistic rural and small town socieues m w hich it was jncuinbent 
on an employer to provide housing for his vvorkers The free market system 
which replac^ this workplace-residence link created vast inequalities, however, 
so that governments have had to move m to regulate the activities offinanaai 
institutions In a wide-ranging survey of this govemment-mstitutional inter- 
action Jay Vance outlines (chapter 3) how different societies on opposite sides 
of the North Atlanuc have fashioned different accommodations He illustrates 
the conUnuing interplay of three cruaal factors in determining the consequent 
housing market pattern —those of land availability, the development of 
transport technology, and ideology 

Although It is usually nauona! governments which fashion the ideology, 
local governments are often involved m putting it into practice Town planning 
legislauon, involving not only the determinauon of available space (Hall 
and coauthors, 1974) but also the particular spaual configuration of land uses, 

IS almost invanably operated by local governments, as is the public housing 
policy The latter, in particular, can vary considerably m its intensity and effects 
between administrations (Boaden, 1971, Dye, 19W, Harloe, Ischaroff and 
Minns, 1974) Redevelopment of obsolete residenUal areas, too, may be largely 
financed by national funds, but its rniplememauon, and hence the groups and 
areas it affects, is a local function (Duncan, 1974, Hamnett, 1973) 

Unravelling the soaal mosaic of the aty mv ohes an understanding of the 
housing markets and the mosaic of areas which they comprise (Harvey, 1974) 
Following on from Jay Vance’s general survey, therefore, Larry Bourne presents 
m chapter 4 a detailed assessment of housing market operauons m contempo- 
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status quo (Orbel! and Uno. 1972, ha>c rcccnll> adoptnl Hirschmann’s 
(1970) theory of exit, lojilty and \otcc to model such a situation ) 

Ne\erthe!ess it ma> be that m all cases the resulting segregation is greater 
than the actors desire In a recent ingenious simulation game. Schcllmg (1974. p 
53) has demonstrated that ’a moderate urge to a\oid small-mmority status may 
cause a nearly mtegrated pattern to unrasel and highly segregated neighbour- 
hoods to form* An individual living m a gnd-plan estate may require that* 
if he has one neighbour he must be of the same social group as himself, if he has 
tv.o one must be of his croup, if he has three, four or five, two must share his 
group membership, and if six seven or eight, three similar neighbours are 
needed An initnl random distribution will probably be integrated A few will 

not have sufficient neighbours of the right group and so they will move , afier the 
moves segregation "ill almost certainly be the norm with most people having 
more neighbours of the relevant group than arc needed to keep them content 
Thus segregation is an accentuation of soaal needs, given spatial constraints, 
to wViat extent n tue)s vooa) conflict, as propounded in ScTintt\'s^l91i> theory, 
is an interesting topic for further study 

HOUSING MARKETTS 

The discussion so far m this introduction has largely concerned the soaal 
bases for residential location choice, although, as pointed out in the discussion 
of property values, these social criteria involve economic considerations also 
Focus on these social processes alone presents a distorted picture of the opera- 
tions which produce the urban residential mosaic, however It assumes that 
individual households and social groups are the only actors involved m the 
drama when in fact there are also miny stage managers and directors mv olv cd 
indeed many of the actors—mdividual households— may have little choice 
at all in where to live This point wjsmade several years ago by Form (1964). 
but has only recently been taken op to any extent, notably by Harvey (1973, 
1974) Apart from the households, operation of the land and property markets 
involves such others as the estate agents who arrange transactions, the banks 
and mortgage agencies vs hveh finance them awl tbe gONemmente v-bveb legislate 
for them and then raise taxes (rates, stamp duty, etc) on their value The 
households may be pnmanly interested m a home as a place to live in and only 
slightly in us value as an investment, but to the other actors it is the latter func- 
tion only which is important— except for some governments which see housing 
programmes as a major component of social policy 
Examples of the role of these various institutional groups in the housing 
market are manifold, m most of them, vl vs cleat that they often determine 
spatial patterns that best meet their own ends rather than responding to the 
latent demands of their customers Thus, it is m estate agents’ interest to ensure 
that property values m vanous parts of the aty are maintained, and if possible 
inaeased, since they are paid a comimssioo which is a fixed percentage of the 
se ng pnee To do this, American estate agents, most of whom personally 
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those investigated is constrained spatial factors Adams and Gilder point 
out that most urban residents are able to assess the neighbourhoods m part of 
the city only— their home sector— and this restricted mental map means that 
their search space, and hence their move, will probably be over a short distance 
and onented along their particular sector (Donaldson, 1973, Poulsen, 1973) 
Mobility is great in industrialized societies, not only within their cities but 
also between them Until recent decades, most movement was rural to urban, 
towards the ‘streets paved with gold’, and our models of urban residential 
patterns are based on this migration, usually of relatively low status persons 
(Johnston, 1971a) More recently, however, this stream has been outnumbered 
by an urban-urban flow, usually of relatively high status persons (hence the 
term ‘the intcrmetropolitan circulation of elites') whose information spaces 
for jobs are national, if not international, in scope (Kcown, 1971) As Adams 
and Gilder point out, this pattern has led to the development of new institutions, 
such as the multi city estate agent and the ’all m package move (sec also 
Packard, 1973) If such a migration stream becomes more dominant it could 
lead to a restructunng of the urban system, with each city containing both a 
mechanism allocating ‘locals’ to housing and part of a national mechamsin 
allocating the ‘spirahst cosmopolitans’ to ‘organization men suburbs (Whyte 
1560) m whichever city they are posted to that year 


THE SPATIAL FORM 

The city, then, comprises a complex mosaic of residential areas, characterized 
hy both stability and flux A wide range of processes produces and maintains 
fltis mosaic, many of them overlapping so ihat the areas themselves often 
^adually merge into each other rather than occupy discrete spatial units 
How then can this mosaic be unravelled lo provide descnptive information 
on the urban structure— itself perhaps generative of hypotheses concerning 
•ts origins— and inputs for analytical work on the role of the sociospatial 
'Jl'ironment or other social processes, such as those discussed in volume tw o of 
this book? Answers to this question are invariably located in a pragmatic 
^arch world, using data matrices compiled for other purposes because 
the immense resources needed to collect all the needed information from 
Pnmary sources-notably households- in a large aty Such data are usually 
provided by census authonties and reflect their constraints and conceptions. 

often provide only surrogate variables to describe the soaal and economic 
processes that produce spatial separation, from which any classifications of 
areas are best estimates only , 

''0 methodologies- social area analysis and factorial ecology -- 
eveloped to manipulate census data for intra urban small areas, of w hich the 
“"w, an mductiv e approach, is now by far the most popular Both appro^hes 
methods, thar findings and their disadvantages-are 
1.1" chapter (chapter 6) In the general context of soaal fo^- 

^ ’^nd maintenance, several drawbacks of these approaches must be not 
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rary ciiics He shows that these hi\e been studied in a \jncty of ways: micro- 
economic models to account for general spatial patterns (sec also chapter 7), 
urban development models which opefationalwe certain simple assumptions 
to predict future patterns and behavioural models focusing on the vanous 
deasion makers— a sequence which follows the general trends mthin social 
sciences in the last two decades The results, as Bourne indicates, often lead to 
market failures to mis matches between what are supplied and demanded, 
which again is likely to be a generator of social, and thus spatial, conflict 


THE Cl I ASHING Cm 

A major feature of the urban residential pattern of most atics is its constancy, 
once established, as studies of high status suburbs have show-n (Johnston, 
1966b, 1969) Despite major changes in the individual occupants, the character- 
istics of areas tend to remain (Johnston. 1973b. Tryon. 1967). which is a 
reflection on the efficacy of the market operations Wiihirt this general stale 
of dynanne equilibrium there »s change, however, as new housing js added to 
the stock obsolete housing is removed and other housing is passed from one 
social group to another The nature of such changes is outlined in Larry 
Bourne s chapter, and some of us implications are discussed in the succeeding 
one on migration (chapter 5) 

One of the major features of the general dynamic equihbnum is that it 
continues despite massive population mobility The extent of such movement 
is unknown, since fully updated population registers recording all changes of 
address are rare, and estimates must be made from occasional sample surveys 
and censuses Results from the latter are probably consenative estimates of 
mobility rates, because the questions asked refer to place of residence at two 
dates rather than all moves in between Figures usually quoteil suggest that 
about 15 20 per cent of the popubtion move annually (Simmons. 1968), 
although some move every year so that a complete turnover every six or seven 
years is very unlikely (Momson. 1967) 

Migration of this magnitude, within so compressed a space, must be orderly 
if chaos JS DPI !o enxrge The eiient of ortlerhness is captarai by the smple 
question which is the major budding block of the chapter by John Adams 
and Kathken Gddei (chapter 5) 'Can the migration behaviour of households 
that move be predicted from infonnalion about their origins’’’ In answering 
this, they focus— both in a detailed literature review and in a discussion of a 
data set recently collected for Minneapolis— on social and spatial constraints, 
on movement which follows the chan^ in the housing market, outlined by 
Bourne, and on imperfections in the adjustment processes of migration The 
soaal and economic constraintsarethose which require a particular neighbour- 
hood type for movers, allowing them to meet the needs of their move— probably 
related to space requirements— within an acceptable price range and an accep- 
ted social milieu In a large city, however, a wide range of viable alternatives is 
usually available to many potential movers, but the number and location of 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The residential mosaic of the city is brought about b> the intersection of a large 
number of \ested interests, most of them selfish and to do with the social and 
economic welfare of the indi\idual, as he percei\cs it. rather than the o\erall 
welfare of society The operation of social processes produces soaal classes 
Representation of these as groups along a unidimensional continuum is 
usual!} facile, for there are many cntcna— wealth status power life style 
attitudes, etc— which can define class membership and many people are 
members of more than one class Many of these groups it seems aspire to 
Ii\e apart from members of other groups, produang a demand for soaal 
areas This is met by a second set of forces, mostly economic which creates 
housing markets that also are spatially segregated, reflecting the economic and 
swa! desires of a minority m the population Meshing the soaal classes with 
rehousing markets produces a set of housing classes (Pahl 1970b Resand 
Moore 1967) comprising groups with diflerenl levels of access to the vanety 
of dwellings (by type, tenure and quality) and social areas within the aty A 
major feature of the housing provision is its longevity, relative to that of its 
oaupants (Jones, 1969), so that often the matching of social classes into housing 
classes is far from perfect The consequence of this is that areas of housing 
stress are created, with the greatest stress being for those social groups with 
least wealth and power m soaety the operation of spatially circumscribed 
bOMing markets is a frequent contributor to social inequaliiies 
*be seven chapters in volume one of this book discuss m depth the major 
social and economic processes that produce housing classes and the spatial 
onn of the city which is the result Most of the discussion is at the level of 
leneral statements with wide applicability, rather than a focus on particular 
and instances of idiocraphic mechanisms and patterns There are cross 
^turaldifferences.ofcourse Se\cralaulhors(eg Gittus 1964 Robson, 1969) 
ave argued that the importance of public sector housing m Bntish cities so 
™orts the ‘free market’ that the Chicago based models discussed m chapter 7 
m irrelevant there (a conclusion which is hard to justify from Robsons 
^■n empirical work on Sunderland) This public sector housing may also be 
major constraint on the operation of the mieration models discussed by 
2ms and Gilder, but council tenants do move (either b\ officiallv organized 
personally arranged ‘swaps ) and the patterns of who applies to 

'e rom where and to what, may well be very similar to those identified in the 

market Understanding the city requires general theones, 
"^eh can be applied to and modified in particular situations, the 
utions here are chapters pointed towards such general theones 
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Chapter 1 

Social Bases to Social Areas 


D li' G Timms 


THE IMAGE OF THE URBAN MOSAIC 
The notion of the city as a mosaic of social worlds has become part of the general 
intellectual imagery with which both social scientists and citizens interpret 
t c phenomena of contemporary urbanism A concern with the residential 
inerentiation of the urban population is common to investigators from a 
'■anety of disciplines To those working within the traditions of social area 
aoalj-sis and faclonal ecology, residential diflerentiation is a pnme focus of 
Mention, to many othen, concerned with the understanding of urban social 
whainour, residential differentiation is important as a contextual vanablc A 
wliefin the significance of residential diflerentiation informs discussions of 
ci^e and delinquency, psychiatric disorder, formal and informal social 
ttlationships, educational achievement, social stratification and a wde vanety 
2 nd belief systems Outside academic nrcles much of the impetus 
«nd the demands for commumty power and neighbourhood schools, as 
*■6 as much of the acti\ity of both planners and residents’ associations, reflects 
Mimilar belief m the differentiated nature of the urban mosaic In the Umted 
ngdom, the promotion of community councils as part of the reorganization 
^ ocal government in the 1970s represents an official recognition, even if 
omewhat blurred, of a similar conception of the urban system 
^P^'anty is no guarantee of validity The images assoaated with the notion 
residential differentiation are powerful in the sense that, like all such unages, 
and prestructure attempts to apprehend reality The validity 
Its a ^ 'h® city as a residential mosaic is difficult to disentangle from 

for 2 s part of the commonsense order of things, part of the taken- 

Sranted bases ofthe folk order Moreover,asSuttles{I972,p 4)pointsout 
T^ large extent the folk models we have for urban communities have 
^ me the operating bases for both the urban planner and the atizen 
ccting a place to live Our technical, sociological models of the urban 
^nununity are drawn largely from these folk images and have added to 
kind acceptance as realistic or ’scientific’ portraits Both 

to t maps can become self fulfilling propheaes which help 

21 or the urban landscape into a more discrete and stereot>pic pattern 
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their association and to such behaMoural indicators of association as intermar- 
nage and fnendship (Laumann, 1973, Timms, 1969) Similar findings have 
been reported m studies of the diRerentiation of socioeconomic status categones 
(Laumann, 1966) In an analysis of census tract data for eight central cities m 
the United States, Fine, Gleen and Mants (1971) found indices of residential 
dissimilarity of 27 between professional and clencal workers, 50 between 
professional and unskilled manual workers, and 36 between the latter and 
clencal workers An analysis of the 1961 residential patterning of five broad 
occupational categones m Bnsbanc, Australia, with data at the enumeration 
distnct level, shows similar levels of difTcrentiation. with index values of 35 for 
the dissimilanty between professional and managenal workers and clencal 
workers, 46 between the professional and managenal group and unskilled 
manual workers, and 32 between the latter and clencal w orkers In a pioneenng 
study, Duncan and Duncan (1955) show that the residential dissimilanty of 
occupational categones m Chicaco closely parallels their social distance and 
that the most segregated categones are those possessing the clearest rank, i e 
those at the top and the bottom of the soaoeconomic scale In a more detailed 
examination of the differentiation of occupational categones m the middle of 
the socioeconomic scale, they are able to demonstrate that clencal workers, 
who on average earn less than skilled manual workers, are more similar to the 
other nomraanual workers m their residenual distnbulion than are the skilled 
manual workers Duncan and Duncan (1955. p 503) suggest that in general it 
would appear that "social status" or prestige is more important m determining 
the residential association of clencal with other white-collar groups than is 
income, although the latter sets up a powerful cross-pressure' Similar findings 
are reported by Tilly (1961) Duncan and Duncan (1955) also find that residen- 
tial dissimilanty parallels dissimilanty m occupational ongms to an ev en higher 
degree than it does cunent socioeconomic status They offer the hypothesis 
(p 503) that this may reflect the fact ‘that preferences and aspirations concern- 
ing housing and residential patterns are largely formed by childhood and adoles 
cent expenenees m a miUeu of which the father's occupation is an important 
aspect' 

Not only do populations living m vanous sub-areas of the city differ m 
attnbutes but so also do they differ m behaviours Rates of church attendance, 
attendance at public houses and football matches, visits to the phy'sician and 
the pawnshop all vary by residential area So also do patterns of informal asso- 
aation and partiapation in voluntary organizations, and attitudes to a variety 
of concerns including education, politics and mamage (see Bell, 1968, for a 
general review) Coneemwith the problemsof'skid row’ and with other ‘deviant 
areas’ reflects the residential vwnation m official rates of such problem behavi- 
ours as suiade, crime and delinquency and psychiatnc disorder (see Herbert, 
1972, pp 187-221, for a review) Whether such variations rest upon real 
differences in the behaviour of those in the problem areas, whether they instead 
reflect differences in the pohcmg practices of the agenaes of social control or, 
most likely, whether they depend on a combination of the two sets of influences. 
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To establish the validity of the images requires the analysis of the data of 
residential diffcrentialion and of the implications of residence in one part of 
the city rather than another for the life styles and life-chances of the population 
To possess sieruficance, the concept of residential differentiation must enter 
into the explanation of many other phenomena 


THE EXTENT OF RESIDENTAL DIFFERENTIATION 
The residential differentiation of the urban population is well documented 
Analyses of the residential patienung of groups categorized accordmg to 
such entena as colour, nationality and birthplace, religion, socioeconomic 
status age and a \ anety of “deviant’ labels have revealed widespread and dis- 
tinctive forms of differentiation Vanations m the nature of the data base and 
in the summary measures used to depict differentiation make ngorous com 
pansons difficult, but studies utilizing the index of dissimilarity, a measure of 
net displacement which vanes from 0 0— indicating two similar distnbutions — 
to 100 0— two completely dissimilar distnbutions (Taueberand Taueber, 1965, 
Appendix A) haie shown that large proportions of the varying populations 
which constitute cities in the developed world would need to change their 
place of residence if all are to share the same genera) residential pattern 
In an analysis of United States aties. using 1960 data, Taueber and Taueber 
(1965) show that the median index ofdissimilanty between blacks and whites is 
87 8 at the city block level and 79 3 at the census tract level Kantrowitz (1973) 
demonstrates the continued existence of high index values for European 
migrant groups in New York forty years after the cessation of large-scale 
immigration In I960, the average index of dissimilarity between northern 
Europeans and native bom whites of native parents’ is reported as 41 1 at 
while that between nor^em and southern Europeans 
If- - . individual comparisons reveal considerably higher figures (e g 

Russians) In Bnsbane. Australia, data on the 
en la differentiation of the eight largest immigrant groups in 1961, at the 
enumerator s district level, reveal indices of dissimilanty between 
ftinc,. overseas bom, ranging from 10 in the case of 

Kingdom to 68 for those from Greece and 
pH fnr “''"‘"Ytigoslavia (Timms, 1969) Very similar findings are report- 
(eg Jones. 1965) In Belfast, Poole and Boal 
and street segregation of Catholics 

siderablv m ih ’ ***** figure is likely to have increased con- 

accoranamed major displacements of population which have 

reli<nous differ? ^*’**“^ events since i%9 The continued significance of 
has^also been d " when combined with other ethmc factors, 

™ ^J'***^* States settings (Uumann. 1973) 

■s closely relaled 

spheres such a« e,i., ! differentiation in other institutional 

ca ion and occupation, to the expressed desirability of 
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%olume of a posteriori iheor> construction At the same time, howc\‘cr, propo- 
nents of the subjcclnc approach to rcsidcnttal difTerentiation arc able to point 
out that there is massn'e support in social ps)cholog> and soaologj for the 
proposition that humans act not in terms of some esiemal ‘objective’ ennron- 
menl but. rather, in terms of the environment as perceived and subjectnelj 
interpreted It is therefore likelj to be the case that the sjmbolic impressions 
and images which provide the basis for the coputive maps with which urban 
residents conceive their habitat are at least as important in guiding behaviour 
as are the ‘facts’ collected b) the census In view of this, it is unfortunate that 
the read) availabiht> of census data has resulted in the great majonly of the 
research on residential differentiation being confined to studies of the external 
environment 

TIIE EFFECTS OF RESIDENTIAL DIFFERENTIATION 
That rcsidentnl differentiation exists in the modem capitalist aty is indisput 
able The significance of the phenomenon for other aspects ofhuman behaviour 
remains, however, somewhat contentious The basis for the argument hes in the 
diffenng views held concerning the implicauons of locale for social mieracuon 
On the one hand are those who claim that the combination of high personal 
mobilitv and modem communications techniques has rendered the notion of 
temtonal constraints on human association obsolescent To proponents of 
this view the concept of community itsclfbecomes devoid of temtonal content 
(e g Janowitz, 1967. Webber, 1963) To many ecologuis and geographers, on 
the other hand, location remains a major detemunant of mieraction patterns 
and the concept of community is fimily anchored on a temtonal base To 
believe otherwise, according to Kantrowitc (1973, p 3) 

1 $ to believe that a random network orvaning directions and distances 
to the people and institutions in which people live the most meaningful 
parts of their face-to-face lives is only mildlv disadvantageous when 
compared with short walks or automobile or bus ndes within a arcumscnb- 
ed area 

Evidence on which to decide the issue is surpnsingly hard to come by 
Frequently, as in the case of those studies purporting to show the effects of 
propinquity on the choice of mamace partners (see Ramsdy , 1 966, for a review ), 
lacunae in methodology make it difficult to interpret the apparent results 
The place of the telephone and the letter m interpersonal contact has largely 
v^/arai va 'a.ssxvz.t'/a?. 

which Coolev (1929) placed on the face lo-facc relationship may have blinded 
later mvesugators to the importance of other forms of contact m ‘forming 
the social nature and ideas of (heindniduar At the same tune, however, further 
study of interpersonal behaviour has demonstrated the great power of face-to- 
face contact in the transmission of attitodinal and other emotively laden infor- 
mation and, for a large proporDon of the population the residential locale 
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It remains the case that the urban mosaic is difTerentiated not just in terms of 
the social demographic and economic characteristics of its residents but also 
in terms oftheir pirceiscd behaviours 


THE DIMENSIONS OF RESIDENTIAL DIFFERENTIATION 
Residential areas differ from one another in innumerable ways They differ 
in terms of physical structure and age of development in geographical position 
and publ c reputation m ownership and political power in the characteristics 
of their inhabitants and in a host of associated behaviours and sentiments In 
order to interpret this mass of dilTcrcnccs it is necessary to simplify Only 
in this way can the actor conduct himself around the city Rather than stressing 
the uniqueness of each area the search instead is for significant similantics 
reas are grouped together on the basis of their similarity a grouping justified 
in teiTOs of the significance of the properties in which the similanty is exhibited 
{SM Timms 1971 pp 36-47 for an extended discussion) The choice of 
r r«nects the theorelieal predilections of the 

claMifier classification is not a passive activity but an active imposition of 

Of residential dilTerentiation is a search for 
s neighbourhood vanation has greatest 

"8"'f'“"“ IS "01 boneier an easy matter 
isiL, < difTerenltatinn haie produced t«o 

eZl In . ">0“ stress n subject, se 

? "" »■' ">»Jor dunensions ot res, 

«=l 0 K an?o.h^“, r"** '“'"“"X'dlrosture To proponents or toonal 
pr° at™ of statistical manipulation and inter 

The di-erence or economic stains etlinieity and family lire-cjcic 

of data but „'^‘“""'^''"“'“'s>^'''sisparllyEroundcdin thcrchoice 
To thLe deep-seated d.lTerence m philosophy 

part of the social L ^opidive map approach residential differenlialion is 

the oiher hand residentnl “I” analysts and factonal ecologists on 
industnal urbanization r^-,Ai ** an objective concomitant of 

Each group of investieno * ^ *“‘'^"'able in terms of positive methodology 
basing^heir anZ« ' n r"‘ ‘n 

tothesuccessofsocialirpi-i i ttaiional censuses can point 

desenpuons of a mass of dai^w^Kh?** providing summary 

trators and lemsW«= mo collected because admmis 

area dimensions of social mnk'^ At, stability of the basic social 
variety of datasets hasencoiir 3 <.«r**"'”J^ family life-cycle across a wide 

differentiating properties of w theirvalidityasgeneral 

g P opert.es of Western aties and has generated an expanding 
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case of several other wnters concerned with the relationship between the local 
area and patterns of informal social interaction, Rosow distinguishes between 
individuals possessing local and cosmopolitan orientations (sec also Merton. 
1957) The localite, the individual who is positncly onentated towards in- 
\olvement in the local community, is particularly sensitive to the presence or 
absence of neighbouring possibilities, persona! morale varying directly with 
the concentration of age^peers The cosmopolitan, on the other hand, may feel 
‘hemmed in’ and unduly coerced if he is surrounded by his age-mates His 
orientation is to the wider world outside the immediate locale and he may be 
expected to object to attempts toconhne him to the local temtory The varying 
responses serve as a valuable reminder that any attempt to predict behaviour 
according to contextual vanables is likely to be seriously misleading unless 
attention is also paid to the individual s attributes and onenUitions and to the 
degree of fit between these and those of the people and institutions around him 
It IS perhaps the result of a pervading male bias m the social sciences that 
little attention has been paid to the third major category of the population who 
may spend much of their hv es wiihm the confines of a relatively small residential 
area— housewives The proportion of women working outside the home has 
shown a steady increase m the last few decades, but. for significant penods of 
their lives, it remains the case that the great majoniy of women are home 
centred Young mothers, m particular, may expect to be subjected to strong 
pressures making for an essentially home and neighbourhood oriented exis 
tence The assertion that one of the distinguishing characteristics of modem 
urbanization has been the geographical separation of home and workplace 
Ignores the living and working locale of the largest single occupational category 
The fact that many residential areas, especial!) those m the suburbs, are 
essentially female preserves dunng the working day has occasionally been 
commented on (e g Seeley, Sim and Loosely, 1956), but has been little further 
investigated The importance of neighbourhood gossip and helping relation- 
ships in the soaal integration of housewives is also given brief mention in the 
literature, but with little substantive backing What data there are suggest 
that the local area remains an important source of self affirming interaction 
for large numbers of women A study of a small Australian housing estate, m 
which the v alues of ‘neighbourliness’ and ‘togetherness’ were heav ily emphasiz- 
ed, found a close association between the personal morale of housewives 
and the extent of their integration into the local fnendship network (Timms 
and Timms, 1972) Little effect was expenentxd by those women who left 
the estate to go to work, but for the large majority who stayed at home there 
«asa hfgfi assocratrofi iwfween chefeeiingof^f altenstion and such indicants 
of relative isolation as being unnamed by others as a friendship choice and 
getting together with neighbours rarely or never The evidence appeared to 
suggest that it was the expenence of isolation which led to feelings of failure 
and alienation rather than vice versa In view of the apparent commonness of 
feelings of loneliness amongst housewives (Oakley, 1974), the significance of 
the neighbourhood as a source for interaction may require greater emphasis 
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remains a major arena for face to face contacts Only a minority of the popula 
tion leave their residential neighbourhood in order to go to work, while a 
large proportion— notably the very young and the very old, the infirm and the 
caretakers— spend the preponderance of their time within a small geographical 
radius of their dewlling Most of their behaviours are set within a neighbour- 
hood context and, even if their patterns of association are with actors outside 
the immediate locale, their neighbours remain a constraint to be reckoned 
with Even if they are not seen and not known, the neighbours may still be a 
powerful source of social influence (eg Young and Willmott. 1957, pp 135- 
136, see also Keller, 1969) 

The contextual implications of residence in one part of the city rather than 
another are, perhaps, most obvious in the case of children The differentiation 
of the urban environment necessarily impinges on the child’s opportunities 
for social learning (Oates. 1974. pp 129-132) For much of the first decade 
or so, the great majority of the individual's experiences are gamed within close 
proximity to his home The local area provides the base for informal play* 
groupings in which the child first comes in contact with peers As the child 
matures these playgroupiogs may form the basis for temtonal gangs More 
generally, school catchment areas, particularly those of primary schools, are so 
designed that school mates are likely also to be neighbours Many of the adult 
models available for imitation will also be drawn from the local area, albeit m 
competition with the more fanciful figures depicted in television and other me 
dia The fact that a schoolteacher is or is not the sort of person who might live 
next door in a particular area may have much to say about the development of 
attitudes towards the forma! educational system Apart from occasional family 
Visits to friends and relatives in other areas and the formalized interaction 
with schoolteachers, the child’s adult conUcts outside the home are pnmanly 
wth the parents of his street group fnends and with the immediate neighbours 
1 he child s conception of soaal reality is built up m the process of his inter- 
action with his family, his peers, the other adults in his commumty and those 
^ ih® school. With which he comes into 
contact He can obtain consensual validation of his expenence and beliefs by 
comparing his situation with that of his peers The availabihty of adult models 
role«!nfr>T futurc Lfe patterns and to incorporate a vanety of 

emhnHicH repertoire By conforming to the normative expectations 

case the culture, he can gam acceptance into the group In each 

these eirll r help to determine much of what follows and 
«^nences may be expected to Uke place within the bounds of 

In comT “ neighbourhood effect on soaalization is high 

much of Se " niust also obtain 

SS on o^ih I relationship between the ternlonal con- 

mse? The ‘ ; T ’ ‘ntegration and their ability to withstand 

Scamlv concentration of the aged 

signihcanlly increases their social integration and group supports’ As in the 
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school, and so on The effects of the local residential area may beo\crlam by a 
great %anet> of other influences, but they remain of potential importance 
throughout the life-cycle Neither neighbours nor the neighbourhood may be 
the object of much regard, but both arc difficult to escape The residential 
differentiation of the urban mosaic proMdes a matrix for the de\-clopmcnt and 
maintenance of urban society It is for this reason that it is important to analyse 
the nature of residential differentiation and of the bases of which it rests 

THE B\SES OF RESIDENTIAL DIFFERENTIATION 

Attempts at the explanation of residential differentiation ha\-e been made at 
both a microsocial and a macrosoeial scale In the mtcrosocial approach 
attention is focused on the relationship between residential location and patterns 
of indittdual deasions and bchaxiour, generally at a household lesel In the 
macrosocial approach focus is on the relationship between residential diffcren 
tiation and certain global characteristics of the encompassing society , generally 
those relating to the distribution of power and the organization of the division 
oflabour In yet a third approach, attention is focused on the role of a senes of 
mtermedianes or urban gatekeepers in the allocation of residences 
A satisfactory explanation of residential differentiation must draw upon 
each approach Individual deasions about choice of residential area take 
place against a framework of opportunities and consiniints which reflect the 
structure of soaety and the manipulation of scarce resources , m lU turn the 
existing structure reflects the aggregate of previous behaviours and deasions, 
and becomes manifest through individual patterns of behaviour 


The macrosoeial approach of the classical ecologists 

The theoretical underpinning to a large proportion of the studies concerned 
with residential differentiation is provided in the approach of the early Chicago 
ecologists To Park and his follow-crs, residential differentiation is the natural 
result of impersonal competition The struggle for a favourable location gives 
nse to a charactensuc pattern of land rents which, through (he market mechan- 
ism, acts as a template for the siffing and sonmg of people and of land uses 
Different types of people are segregated according to their ability to meet the 
rents assoaated with diffenng locations Economic segregation is the basic 
form of residential diffcrentnuon 

At the most general level, the approach of the classical ecologists is based on a 
conception ofeconomic competition closely modelled on theDanvinian strugg 
le for existence At times the Chicago school seems to have been unduly da2zled 
by the bnlliance of their biological analogies and to have ignored the substance 
with which they worked But in the application of their theoretical perspiectives, 
they generally reveal too strong a comnutment to the data they gather in their 
intimate involvement with the life of Chicaeo to be guilty of crude bioloeical 
determinism Even if the process of residential differentiation is seen as resung 
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than It has recently been accorded The mobility of association which is often 
said to be characteristic of modem man may, in fact, be charactenstic only of 
arelatively small proportion of the population- the higher income, middle age 


TERRITORIAL CONSTRAINTS 


mve "X Ir,, by Ite very young. ,he nged and house 

of a non, to ™ “”»rned are theniembers 

X Th a “ bsamst on rehpous, ethme or raeul 

teome oXLu '‘““■"““"b" efficiently pronounced, residence may 
govern movemem r^^ elaborate system of pass laws to 

Lcnnunation designated residential area to another If the 

nval Catholic and ” Belfast, ‘many of the boundaries between 

Cshaniyvw^^^^^^^^ demarcated by the 

and Boal 1973 n 3i tt. potcnhal flash-points’ (Poole 

housing areas in Lmi o u ^ separating pnvate from local authority 

guarded pnvate estates of sX/Si'S*'® Collison, 1963) and the jealously 
ties m Western sooe tarn 'b« bb'""*. 

Concentration and the “ ‘’“"''b”' 

choiceratherthancoerciontaeectf' , ‘ territory may, of course, reflect 

heighten us visibility vis a L o^'”" ^ ^Sfegebb” enables a group both to 
eharacterislics (Lieberson tmiT distinguishing 

area enables it to support such 

foodshops and own knen.-. ttsiitutions as parochial schools, specialist 
importance renaXSf. "“fbf '""b' “™ces Probably of e^n greater 
of the younger and to com monitor the behaviour 

surrounding the choice of 1 ^* ^ enforce traditional customs, such as those 
Grandmother mav be i« riew partners and the reanng of children 

within an An.fwoi.L . PO^^nul a conservative force gn an ethn.c endi^ve 


within an Australian or Amer ^ conservative force in an ethnic enclave 
The higher the degree ofseere**^” o*y asshe was in her original Greek village 
tion of Its population resitfm^ * minonty group, the higher the propor- 
nant soaety assimilation to the cultural norms of the domi- 


lessenedt?rnton3lMSrainiri^?‘*i™'""'“"'“^'°"^ technology may have 
allocating life chances and murfi of residence remains a major factor in 

constraint on access, the Given that distance is a 

such diverse goods as parks hr>« "Li^u residence and the locations of 

ly involves a differentiation' of bus routes and welfare centres necessan- 
base to local and national whole notion of a temtonal 

of vital importance m the orran f”* ensures that locality will continue to be 
the aty rather than another is Wr i*°** society A child born m one part of 
to grow up m a particular son r.r ^ ^ belong to a particular type of family, 
cuviroiunent, to attend a particular sort of 
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on impersonal competition it is nxognired that the resulting pattern is much 
more broadly based ‘The physical or ecological organiralion of the community, 
in the long run responds to and reflects the occupational and the cultural 
Social selection and segregation, uhich create the natural groups, determine 
atthesamclimcihcnaturalareasofthcaiy*(Park. 1954,p 170) Criticssuchas 
Alihan (1938) and Firey (1945), who cbim that the use of a biological analogy 
blinds the Chicago ecologists to the role of sentiment and vulues in determining 
land use and residential location, confuse the heuristic perspcctise 
of human ecology with the substanlixe descriptions of the urban mosaic which 
form perhaps the most notable feature of the Chicago school's output (see 
Short 1971 for a rexicxx) The biological analogy is always present in the 
background but is rarely obirusixe 


The role ofxalucs 

In the late 1930s and early I940sascxcrercaciionscl in to whit was seen as 
Ihc ovcmcchamstre and organismic wc« of urban ecology promulgaled by the 

Wuh ”olli"8sl'eod. 1947) 

Vi h Ihc bcnclil of hmdught. much of ihc cmicism seems ill-direclcd, the 
mm™, •’> "9 ">'4“ “ “'dJed 10 a single faclor Men of Ihe 

?he eZ" l"°i' “i," M 41 Ihei' critics suggest What 

" "" 

aeSim!™“"'r'l'‘' "" “'“f" school afpears to be mhjbiled by an 

afdmsmr,fom^u'°"“l'"‘^''''‘“’'’°"9'''S'''Si''''l'<>mal.eiheirloeation- 
cimmZ .rjm' , ° '“'.'““'economies This eoueeptiou has latle m 
the Inhabitants anu "s'cct'-csFircyt 1945) most notably points out, both 
and svmbohd- v 'nations of cities arc replete with historical tradition 

1949 Mxers iQSm moxcmcnl of ethnic groups (Jonassen, 

nni.; ^ i TA «>'« tinned States (e g Canlow 1949 

Son Z - V- support for the 

component ofmv ih ‘ social xalucs involved is an indispensable 

The notion ofsLnZr residential differentiation 

stretching from the naiuZof It covers a range of phenomena 

m the contra.Tt^,lm ' ^ dorninam political systems and ideologies, as 

questions of mdividi “P"*^'*** and 'soaalist' forms of organization, to 
'eakZs Z both the s.relcth and the 

all-embracing, as a hTunstl ‘oo’- ‘be notion of x-alues is too 

tance of the ‘nonohieriiv«i w «t directs attention to the impor- 

!n order to understZ residZ/^'ff 0'’t>eting of human affairs 
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enterpnse and property are combined with public planning and ownership, 
deasions about the nature of residential areas may be taken by many different 
individuals and agencies, acting in complex interrelationship The aspirations, 
kno^\ ledge and resources of the individual household, the building programmes 
of the private de\ eloper and of public agencies, the promotion activities of 
real estate agents, the management poliaes of housing departments, the finan 
cial policies of budding societies, banks and insurance companies, the planning 
activities of a variety of local and national government agencies, the image- 
building activities of promoters and mass media, and the attitude of government 
to a wide range of questions relating to housing, all of these help to structure 
the decision-makmg process and the resulting patterns of residential differentia 
tion Given so complex a web ofactivilics, attempts to provide a simple descnp- 
tion of the bases of residential differentiation must be treated with great 
caution 

Decisions about the nature of residential areas and about the allocation of 
people to locations finally impinge on the individual household As Wurster 
(1966) has pointed out, the assumption that the individual householder has 
ev er exercised a dominant influence m the housing market is a myth Nonethe 
less. It seems reasonable to enter a discussion of the decision matang processes 
involved m the residential differentiation of the urban population at the level 
of the individual consumer Although the household may have little freedom 
of choice, the decision to locale m a particular house and neighbourhood is one 
of the most important which it has to take, having implications for a wide 
range of behaviours and sentiments The decision-making involved may be 
analysed in terms of the household's definition of what constitutes a desirable 
location and of the constraints which it has to overcome if it is to convert its 
aspirations into actuality 

An address locates the household both m physical space and m social space 
Each aspect enters into judgements concerning the desirability of diffenng 
residential areas, although one may be stressed by some households to the 
virtual exclusion of the other 

Two major aspects of the physical environment appear to be important 
m determining preferences the nature of the residential development and 
Its accessibility to the places the household needs or wishes to visit Tlie physical 
charactenstics of the residential umts themselves are probably the most 
important single entenon of desirability (Kaiser, 1968) The fact that houses 
tend to be built in clusters, rather than individually, and that different types of 
house are more or less adapted to the needs of households at different stages 
of the family life-cycle helps to account for the widespread importance of 
differences in family structure as a major dimension of residential differentia- 
tion According to Rossi (1955), the changing housing requirements of a 
household as it undergoes developmental changes in structure and activities 
form the most important general stimulus to residential mobility Powerful 
inertia factors, particularly pronounced in the later years of a household’s 
existence, introduce an error term in the equation of housing need and residen- 
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uons’ Little attempt is made 10 spell out the process of residential clustenng 
The equation of residential dilTeienliation with social dilTcrentiation is 
similar to Park s obsersations on the relation between physical distance and 
sKial distance It gams credence from the large number of studies which haie 
shown the correlation between the residential differentiation of class and ethnic 
groups and measures of their social distance (sec abos c) In addition, it opens 
up a neh field for comparame study Changes in the nature ofsocial dilfercnlia. 
non should show clear relationships with changes in the bases of residenbal 
difrereniiation and in the association between the bases Attempts to illustrate 
'shibilmg wadclj varying forms of 

W’l.PP 142-149) Ltherlhan 
m h?es,^ 1 dilferentiation. social area anal) sis has turned out 

to be essenhally a global model ofsocial change 

Choice and constraint in residential location 
me eaplanations of residential dilferentiation attempted by the classical 
the trfd bon ofTi"'! “^4' approach and Those working wathin 
mey f con °r„,TT' f"4"'4'y abstract terms 
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residential differentiation Rossi (1955, p 179) points out the close connection 
between changes in social rank and changes m residence 

Residential mobility also plays a role in ‘vertical’ social mobility The 
location of a residence has a prestige value, and is, to some degree, a 
determinant of personal contact potentials Families moving up the 
‘occupational ladder’ are parlicubriy sensitive to the social aspects of 
location and use residential mobility to bnng their residences into line with 
their prestige needs 

Similar processes characterize ethnic identities In order to ‘pass’ from one 
category to another, it may be necessary to change from one area of residence 
to another According to Hawley (quoted in Licberson, 1961) it is only when 
what was previously a subjugated minority group is residentially indistinct 
from members of the core society that one can talk of its assimilation Residen- 
tial location IS a means of chiming a certain public identity Desirable locations 
are, therefore, those which arc conceived as embodying the most desirable 
public identities 

The development of identities, either of people or the neighbourhoods 
IS a complex process In each case, however, the crucial feature of the process 
IS its heav7 reliance on the propositions of others Just as the sense of personal 
identity is built up m the looking-glass of significant others, so is that of residen- 
tial areas in the dialogue between residents and significant outsiders Even the 
names of residential areas— titles which are redolent with images— are generally 
coined by outsiders, particularly developers and planners Labelling according 
to the connotations associated with the name chosen may thus take place 
prior to the arrival of the first settler Residents in ‘Ashgrove are likely to be 
thought very different from those in ‘Market Street’ Imagery builds upon 
reality, largely by exaggerating differences and using these as the basis for 
typification Areas which have slightly more than the average number of high 
ranking residents come to be known as high rank, areas with slightly more 
than the average proportion of immigrants may be referred to as ethnic ghettos 
A polanzation takes place m which residential areas are typified m terms of 
their most apparent differences from one another (see Suttles, 1972) 

There is a close association between a household’s conception of its identity 
and its preferences for social interaction Others who are perceiv ed as personify- 
ing desirable identities are desirable assoaates Since assoaation demands 
contact and contact may be seen as a function of spatial proximity, it follows 
that the manipulation of residential location may be regarded as a strategy for 
optimizing the probability of identity-enhancing association Social distance 
and spatial distance can both be seen not only as symbols of social standing but 
also as techniques for roaintaininc the existing distinctions betw een individuals 
and groups The more intimate the relationship, the greater are its implications 
for the identities of the actors involved Beshers (1962 p 106) suggests that the 
concern of northerners m the United States for the residential ‘punty’ of their 
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tial preference, but the generaJ effect is strong Evaluation of the house itself 
IS closely related to that of its immediate environment Studies of several 
populations in the English-speaking world (e g Peterson 1967, Wilson, 1962) 
ha\e shown a very general preference for moderately low residential densities 
with single family houses set in country like environs The close to nature 
theme is particularly pronounced amongst those espousing a familistic way of 
life (Bell, 1968) With the spread of automobile ownership and the construction 
of suburban estates on a trass scale (see chapter 3), suburban residence has 
become a possible goal for a majonty of the population Both nch and poor, 
native-born and immigrant can aspire to a new house in a new ‘garden’ suburb 
Only a small minority of the population, those whom Cans (1962) terms the 
‘cosmopolites' and the ‘childless’, appear to want the combination of high 
densities and restricted living space characteristic of most inner city areas 

Aggregate patterns of accessibility are closely related to other physical 
attributes of residential locations Frequently there is an inverse relationship 
between the amount of living space which is available for a given outlay and 
location towards the city centre A household must weigh the benefits of 
accessibility to central city amenities against the probable sacrifices which 
central location may entail in the supply oflmngspace and country atmosphere 
More particularly, a household must weigh accessibility to its workplaces 
against other desirable features of the location being considered As with many 
other entena the higher the income of (he household the freer it can be in its 
relauve ranking of the entena of quality and accessibility 

Residential areas possess social identities as well as physical locations and 
address u an important item m the identity of ihe urban resident The address of 
a person immediately identifies him. to those who hold the relevant cogni 
Uve maps, as probably being a certain sort of person In the absence of more 
detailed knowledge about an individual, knowledge of his place of residence 
may play an important role not only m identifying his probable social rank and 
ethnic identity (Ross, 1962) but also in establishing h:s respectability and credit- 
worthiness The stigmatizing effect of being bom ‘on the wrong side of the 
tracks may be powerful and long-lasting Darner (1974) illustrates the vanety 
of ways in which the inhabitants of a stigmatized corporation housing estate in 
Glasgow are discnminated against by other citizens and public officials 
Writing about the general public stigmatization of public housing projects in 
the United States, Onibokun (1973 p 471) quotes the tenants as believing that 
"The public is nusinfonned that all public housing projects are the con- 
centration camps for the “poor”, the irresponsible and the “dregs of the 
society , and as a result of such misinformation the public looks down upon the 
tenants as second class citucns’ 

Identitiesarcorgamzedmtermsofthcmajorcnieriaofsocialdifrerentiation 

In \v estem society, tw o of the most cniaal factors involved are soaal rank and 
ethnicity Each senes as a major basis for the evaluation and differential 
treatment of individuals and groups Each also serves as a major basis of 
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at particular readerships, estate agents tend to specialize both by area and 
price of property, and personal contacts are anchored m the idiosyncracies of 
personal networks 

Information flows are constrained by the overall patterning of social dif- 
ferentiation The effect is perhaps most pronounced in the case of those residen- 
tial moves— half of the total, according to Rossi (1955)— which come about 
as the result of personal contact The transmission of information via personal 
networks tends to amplify existing residential differentials In selecting a new 
residence, the potential mover is particularly sensitive to the information 
provided by earlier movers who belong to his reference groups The extent to 
which they are satisfied with an area will make it take on attractive qualities 
The process of chain migration may set up a positive feedback system in which 
what may imtially have been chance, and possibly even illusionary, differences 
in the characteristics of different areas become highly systematic 
Information is not freely available and like other scarce goods is subject to 
the control and manipulation of its producers and distributors The power to 
withhold or to pass on information about alternative possibilities is one of the 
mam weapons employed by those organizations and agencies which act as 
arbiters of the housing market Access to housing opportunities is manipulated 
by a great vanety of gatekeepers public and private developers, estate agents, 
housing committees and factors, the mass media, rent collectors, local authonty 
and national planning authorities, politiaans, financial institutions and a large 
number of funciionanes engaged in the day to-day management of housing 
The abihty of diffenng agencies to control access to residential opportunities 
vanes greatly from situation to situation The greater the housing shortage and 
the greater the concentration of ownership and management, the greater is 
likely to be the influence of the gatekeepers In large areas of Bntish aties, 
the local authonty may exercise almost monopiolistic power, local authonty 
councillors and officials effectively controlling access to housing opportunities 
Differences m housing policy, for instance whether to concentrate or to disperse 
‘problem’ families, may have immediate implications for the patterning of 
residential differentiation Differences in the day-to-day administration of 
offiaal policies may introduce yet further effects Not all categones of the 
population are equally exposed to the powder of the urban gatekeepers The 
concept of housing classes (Rex, 1968), based on a combination of tenure and 
'ype of accommodation, attempts to systematize the vanation m housing 
situations within British cities S^en classes are recognized, ranging from the 
outright owners of large houses in desirable areas to lodgers in mner-aty rooms 
Information about alternatives tends to be confined within classes and consi- 
derable difficulty may be expenenced in moving from one class to another In 
consequence, the residential market may behave not as a single entity but, 
rather, as a senes of relatively autonomous sub-markets, each of which may 
2gain be geographically divided 

In practice, residential location is likely to be more effected by the constraints 
of the urban system than it is by the preferences and cognitive maps of urban 
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neighbourhood may be based on the same concern as that expressed by souther- 
ners in terms of who should marry Iheir daughters ‘Who daughter marries 
has something to do with who daughter meets Daughter will not come into 
contact with Negroes m an integrated school because residential segregation 
of non whites effectively yields segregation of school districts Residence choice 
and marriage choice may be closely connected’ In order to preserve social 
distance, it may be necessary to institute physical distance 
However clear a household may be about its housing and locational needs 
and about the identities it wishes to claim, it may be able to do little about Us 
actual residential location The attempt by a household to bring its residence 
into line with its aspirations— either by migration or by changing the character- 
istics of its location— may be frustrated by a vanety of constraints Particularly 
important are the financial resources of the household, the opportunities which 
exist and Us knowledge of them, and its relationship with a number of urban 
gatekeepers, the manipulators of access to opportunities 
Desires can only be indulged if the household can afford to meet the attendant 
costs AsHawley(1950 p 286)putsit ifafamilycanpaythecoststhenitmay 
exercise any conceivable motive’ For most households, a compromise must 
be made between the desirable and the practical In assessing the costs which 
It can meet the household has io take into account not just the rent or purchase 
price of the accommodation itself but also the anallary costs— mainly those 
connected with travel— which a particular location entails Attractive low 
rent houses on new local authority housing estates may have less practical 
appeal to many low income families than old mner-city dwellings, simply 
because their peripheral location may entail excessive time and money costs in 
journeying to work or shop In general, housing behaves as a superior good 
the higher the finanaal resources available, the higher the proportion tending 
to be spent on housing and the more weight that is giv en to marginal preferences 
(Goodall, 1972) Even at lower income levels, there is some evidence (Tilly, 
1961) that households which arc particularly sensitive to the prestige connota- 
tions of residence in desirable parts of the city may be prepared to devote 
abnormally high proportions of their income to housing costs 
Even if a household can afford to change its residential enviionment, it can 
only do so if suitable alternatives are available and it possesses the relative 
information The great majority of housing choices are made from existing 
stock In the United Kingdom, only some 2 per cent per annum is added to the 
housing supply The individual consumer is largely restneted to the distnbution 
ofexislmg development and existing reputations (for an analysis of the housing 
market see Gngsby, 1963) Previous evaluations of residential areas provide 
the framework foe current chorees In a similar fashion, new information 
about the characteristics of neighbourhoods is structured by pnor knowledge 
A household which is involved in an active search for alternative locations is 
likely to concentrate its activities m those areas of which it was previously 
aware (Brown and Holmes, 1971) Different sources of information about 
residential alternatives are themselves subject to bias newspapers are aimed 
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historical forces As an aspect of soaal differentiation, the residential differentia- 
tion of the urban fabric reflects behefs about the differences between people 
and about the way in w hich they should be treated To understand the process 
of differentiation and the effects which it has, it is necessary to clothe the bare 
bones provided by objective data with the substance of human meanings This is 
a task which is only just beginning 
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dwellers Residential mobility is frequently forced rather than voluntary, and 
the opportunities which are available are restncted by costs, by knowledge and 
by social access There is. in general, a remarkable stability in the urban resi 
dential system The preference maps of urban residents are themselves guided 
by their conceptions of the constraints and opportunities of the urban system 
Migration and attempts to alter the local habitat take place in terms of the 
overall system of differentiation characteristic of the community concerned 
Whether by coercion or by choice, particular types of people arc located in 
particular sorts of areas The complex of individual preferences, housing 
needs and financial capabilities, existing housing supply, information flows 
and market manipulations leads to a sifting and sorting of the population into 
^stmct residential clusters, organized in terms of basic social differentials 
^e attractions and repulsions between groups, differences m life-cycle and 
life style and variations in housing ideology are translated into residential 
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Chapter 2 

Ethnic Residential Segregation 

F \y Boat 

Ethnic residential segregation is a \-ery common characteristic of cities Many 
authors take such segregation to be an indicant of the relationship between a 
particular ethnic group and some other segment of the urban population The 
basic underpinning of such an interpretation den\cs from the early claim of 
Robert Park (1952) that *soaaI relations are frequently and me\itably 
correlated with spatial relations’ More spcafically, in terms of ethmc group 
relationships, Duncan and Liberson (1959) find from a study earned out in 
Chicago, that ethnic residential segregation is in% ersely related to assunilation 
This, they claim, confirms an earlier hypothesis stated by Halbwachs (1932) 
that ‘plus une population d’lmmigrants est conceniree moms elle est assinulee 
This chapter explores the relationships between three elements ethnic groups, 
degree of assimilation, and degree and spatial form of residential segregation 
It also attempts to examine the factors underlying those situations where 
ethnic residential segregation is marked 

ETHNIC CROUPS 

First, some definition must be gi\en to the term ‘ethnic group’ Cohen (1974) 
proMdes a \ery broadly based statement that an ethnic group can be operation 
slly defined as a collectixe of people who share some patterns of normative 
behaviour and who form a part of a larger population, interacting with people 
from other collectivities within the framework of a social system Gordon (1964) 
takes the term ethnic group to mean ‘any group which is defined or set off by 
race, rehgion or national origin or some combination of these categories’ 
declaims that all these categories havea common social psychological referent, 
ra that they serve to create a sense of peoplehood This broadly based mterpreta* 
bon of ‘ethnic groups’ has recently been reinforced by Glazer (1975), who 
takes the term to refer to the vertical divisions of soaety, in contrast to the 
onzontal divisions of social class Further backing for Gordon’s interpretation 
>s provided by Andrew Greeley (1969) in his use of Max Weber’s definition 
that an ethnic group :s a human collectivity based on an assumption of common 
®ngin, real or imaginary 

Thus, the basis for ethnic categorization can be raaal, religious or national in 
°ng]n, and the categonzation can be employed both by the group itself and by 
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Tlie degree of perceised social distance between the charter group and the 
other in-migrant ethnics will be a cntical determinant of the degree to which 
assimilation occurs and, consequently, if we accept the initial relationships 
Issued between assimilation and segregation (Duncan and Lieberson 1959), 
the degree to which the subordinate in migrant ethnic group is residentially 
segregated from the ‘host’ population Since our focus in this chapter is on 
cities m the English speaking world, it will be evident that the dominant charter 
group in almost all situations (though not quite all) is or was strongly Anglo- 
Saxon in character 

Since we have noted that an ethnic group is distinguished by a sense of 
peoplchood’, it follows that the charter group is itself an ethnic group (Abram- 
son, 1973) In the discussion that follows, however most examples will be 
provided by ethnic minoniies, where a minonty is defined as a group which 
regardless of where it is on the class ladder, faces barriers to the pursuit of 
ife s values that are greater than the barriers faced by persons otherwise equally 
qualified (Yinger, 1965) Nonetheless, we must bear in mind that the processes 
causing minonty ethnic group segregation also produce segregation for domi- 
nant groups as well 


Assimilation 

The maintenance of the ethnic in-migrant group as a distinctive social and 
spatial entity will depend on the degree to which assimilation occurs Assimila 
Jon itself is by no means a simple or unambiguous concept An important 
istinciion can be made between behavioural and structural assimilation The 
^ similar meaning as acculturaiion, is taken to imply a process 
f members of a group acquire the memories, sentiments and attitudes 

0 other groups and, by shanng their expcnencc and history, are incorporated 
vvith them m a common cultural life (Richmond, 1969) Structural assimilation, 
On the other hand, refers to the distribution of migrant ethnics through the 
groups and social systems of the soaety, including its system of occupational 
stratification Gordon (1964) su^ests that behavioural assunilation is likely to 
O'^r first, with structural assimilation, if il occurs at all, coming subsequently 
Clearly, assimilation is a temporal process It can take place at different 
different groups and one type of assimilation can occur quite rapidly 
e another lags behind Beshers makes this latter point when he notes that the 
niers to social interaction may go al one speed, while the ethnic group’s 
^^2i^ highly rewarding occupation roles may be created at quite a different 
Laumann and Bradshaw, 1964), the significance of this for 
^1 ential segregation will be seen later Furthermore, assimilation is by no 
Wns an inevitable process that only requires sufficient time Cohen (1974) 
nt claim that in many situations the reverse can occur In this 

^ nee, a group adjusts to the new situation by reorganizing its own traditional 
stems or by developing new customs to enhance its distinctiveness within the 
”^porary situation 

c assimilabiLty of an in migrant urban group will be a function of charter 
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the larcer social matrix of v. hich it is a part In the urban context, some groups 
may be de'icnbed b\ a dearly defined set of characiCTtstics from the very 
begtnmngof their urban residence Forothers, this may not be the case initially, 
but force of circumstances can create or reinforce ethnic consaousness and 
ethnic characteristics An example of this is provided by Chinoy {1967, p 212) 
to the extent that persons, with a similar biological endowment conceive of 
themselves as a race whether more or less spontaneously or because they 
are so considered bv others, they become an ethnic group for their concep- 
tion of themselves now binds them logctheT into a social whole ' A further 
example IS provided by krainer(l970),whotndicates that many migrant groups 
to the United States did not in fact found a replica of the onginal community, 
but created a new grouping that was an adaptation to minority status 
The association between ethnic groups m cities and migration into these 
same cities is a strong one If we return to the definition of ethnic group gi' en by 
Cohen which requires that the ethnic group be set in the context of a larger 
popuhtion then the most likely way for such a juxtaposition to occur will be 
where the ethnic group is formed of persons who have entered the urban social 
and spatial structure as mierants from outside It docs not follow, however, 
that ethnic status is necessarily a temporary phenomenon. *a stage in the adapta- 
tion ot the group to us new envxconmeni and in the final assimilation of its 
members within the new society (Cohen 1974, p xiii) In some cases, this is 
a correct viewpoint in others, the ethnic group, originally formed by in 
miirants takes on a degree of permanence wnhin the urban social fabric It 
should be noted that m this discussion the term *m migrant’ will be employed 
to cover both people who have moved loa aty from another part of the same 
country and also those who are immigrants from another country 


Charter group 

irweacceptthaieachclhtwcgroupmaciiyhasiisongin through in migration 
then the initial relationship between the m-migrant group and the host popula- 
tion takes on critical importance for the subsequent development of social and 
spatial relationships John Portei (1965, p 60). in discussing the social structure 
of Canada, provides a useful framework 

In a societv which has to seek members from outside there will be varying 
judgements about the extensive reservoirs of recruits that exist in the world 
In this process of evaluation the first ethnic group to come into previously 
unoccupied temtory. as the efTcciivc professor, has the most to say This 
group becomes the r/iarfcrgfoup (my Italics) of the society, and among the 
many pruihges and prerogatives which it retains are decisions about what 
other groups are to be let in and wbat they will be permitted to do 
The charter group, then, provides the dominant matrix into which the new 
et me groups are inserted, though Porter’s defimuon is a little too restrictive, 
in that he imputes dominance to theirs/ ethnic group to enter an area, there are 
examples of later ethnic groups establishing dwtnselves as dominants 
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FUNCTIONS OF ETHNICALLY SEGREGATED RESIDENTIAL AREAS 
Ethnic residential clusters in cities seem to be basically defensi\e and consena 
ti\e in function One perspectnc suggests that we adopt a conflict interpreta 
tion (Hannerz, 1974), just as Cohen has in his approach to ethnic groups 
themsehes, when he claims that thevare interest groups engaged in struggle 
with other groups for resources in the public arena Neuwirth (1969) suggests 
that community solidarity is not purely the result of common residence but also 
a response to outside pressures 

Conflict situations in cities lead people to feel threatened This will particular 
ly apply to recent in migrants, who may sar\ culturally and indeed racialh 
from the ‘host' population It wilt also apply toethnic groups who haie retained 
their distincti\e characteristics long after the initial arrival in the city as m 
migrants The perceived threat may materialise m the form of physical violence 
or may remain as psychologicalthreat At thesame time and indeed sometimes 
because of the threat, the ethnic group may have a strong urge to internal 
cohesion, so that the cultural ‘heritage* of the group may be retained (i e in 
order that total assimilation may be prevented) 


Defensive functions 

The ethnic residential cluster emerges as a complex mechanism for pros iding 
defence, for preserving culture and indeed, for launching attacks on the host 
society (Boal, 1972) Firstly, we can consider the physical defensive role of the 
cluster By joining the ethnic cluster, members of a particular group reduce their 
isolation, and the existence of the group itself within a clearly defined area 
enables an organized defence to be developed Historically the Jewish ghetto 
clearly functioned in this way As Wirth has (1928, p 19) noted in some in 
stances u was the fear of the remainder of the population perhaps which 
induced them to seek each other's company for the sake of secunty The long 
history of communal conflict in Belfast illustrates time and again the importance 
of the ethnic cluster as a defensive arrangement Isolated households have 
Withdrawn into the heartland of their own group and that group, m turn 
3s been able effectively to defend Its own segregated area (Boyd 1969 Nor 
* ^ Ireland Community Relations Commission Research Unit, 1971) 

A report on disturbances in Northern Ireland in 1969 notes that the two com- 
luunities fell apart into their respective “ghettos' where at least they had a 
sensation of secunty (Tnbunal of Inquiry, 1972) 

hysical secunty can be increased by residing in an area of relativ ely homo- 
geneous ethnic charactenstics The equating of homogeneity with secunty is 
^e of the factors lying at the heart of suburban flight of many w hite Amencans 
‘bis point IS made by Gold (1970 p 154) in a recent paper on urban violence 
contemporary defensiv e cities ‘suburban neighbourhoods, geographically 
femoved from the central city, would be safe area's, protected mainly by racial 
^onomic homogeneity and by distance from population groups with the 



group attitudes and internal group cohesiveness Social distance measurements 
of the Bogardus type appear to correlate highly with degree of ethnic residential 
segregation (Duncan and Lieberson, 1959) This is reinforced by the corres- 
pondence between Trim’s {l971)soaal distance measurements in New2^aland 
and Curson’s (1970) study of I^cific islander segregation in Auckland Since 
the degree of assimilation and of segregation of an ethnic group is a function of 
both internal and external factors it is usually difhcult to determine — in those 
circurnstanv,cs where segregation is high — the extent of choice in the matter 
available Here the temporal factor further confuses the issue because a high 
degree of segregation existing at one point in tune may only be an early phase 
in the assimilation of an ethnic group which appears separate for the moment 
hut which will be assimilated within a generation or so (Rex, 1970) 


Ethnic institutions 

It has been noted that those urban ethnic groups who maintain a strong 
Identity ^nerally have succeeded in creating and maintaining a comprehensive 
set of ethnic institutions (Dnedgcr and Church. 1974) These organizations 
may be of vanous sorts religious, educational, political, recreational, etc 
I he ethnic group succeeds in holding its members* allegiance by preventing 
their contact wth the native community or. indeed, by making such contact 
unnecessary This is achieved by a process of substitution, whereby ethnic 
institutions rather chan those of the 'native* community take hold in the in- 
migranls social life (Breton, 1964) Dnedger and Church (1974) demonstrate 
rom a study of Winnipeg that those ethnic minorities with the highest degree of 
institutional completeness display the highest levels of residential segregation 
They claim that crucial to the maintenance of segregation is the ability of the 
group to perpetuate Its institutions At ihe same time, it is dear that the mstitu- 
w„h ?i, =ff«tively maintained by the perpetuation of segregation 

association between institutions and ethnic clusters, it is not 
n.nV f, , «hnic insutution in a residential area 

oth ^ few members of that particular ethnic group is taken by 

tion IS ref ^ Consequently, the locating of the institu 

examderrf fh‘" Srole (1945. p 45) give several 

SuTenf) City (Newburyport, Massa- 

hL rSai aS r them the land m 

Some 80 >'• '^ey were very sore 

church tei community came to buy a vLted 

‘were veif or? ‘he area again 

keep ihe^ufr^ ’ r circulated to influence the mayor ‘to 

K«p the purchase from being made* (By permission of Yale University 
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FUNCTIONS OF ETHNICALLY SECRFOATED RESIDENTIAL AREAS 


Eihnic Ttsidcntial clusters m cmes seem to be bjstcall> defensne and conserva 
me in function One perspective suggests that we adopt a conllict interprcta 
lion (Hannerz. 1974). just as Cohen has m his approach to ethnic groups 
themsehes. when he claims that thc> are interest groups engaged in struggle 
with other groups for resources m the public arena Ncuwirth (l%9) suggests 
ihatcommunilj solidantv is not purelj the result of common residence but also 
a response to ouUideprcssurcs 

Conflict situations m cities lead people to feel threatened Tins will particular 
1> appl) to recent m migrants, who mav \ar> culluralK and indeed racially 
from the ‘host’ population It will also apply to ethnic groups w ho has e retained 
their dislmclive characteristics long after the initial arrival in the city as in 
migranls The perceived threat may matcnaltsein the form of physical violence 
or mas remain as psvxhological threat At the same time and indeed sometimes 
because of the threat, the ethnic group may have a strong urge to internal 
cohesion, so that the cultural ‘hentagt* of the group may be retained (i e in 
order that total assimilation may be prevented) 


Defensne functions 

The ethnic residential cluster emerges asa complex mechanism for providing 
defence, for preserving culture and, indeed, for bunching attacks on the host 
society (Boal. 1972) Firstly, we can consider the physical defensive role of the 

cluster Bvyoining the ethnic cluster, members of a particular group reduce their 

isolation and the existence of the group itself" within a clearlv defined area 

enables an ofgatured defence to be developed Hisioncalb. the Jevvish ghetto 

clearly functioned in this way As ^^lrth has (I9.S p I9)noted insomein 
stances it was the fear of the remainder of 
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grcjlest propensities to commit CTimcs Jackson (1971, p 11) ntakce* the same 
point in the Northern Ireland context tthcti he sijs that ‘the famil> packs its 
belongings and seeks the security of Inmg among its own kind, where there is 
both group and tcrnlori tl protection* 

The ethnic community grouping as a defensne structure can. howe'er, 
become counterproditcli'c under certain circumst inccs The concentration 
of Jcwsinthemediesal ghettos meant thauhey could more rcadil> be control- 
led The Jews of the Warsaw Ghetto during the Second World W'ar could gam 
some security from iheir areal concentration and could even use the ‘ghetto 
as a basis for insurrection At the same lime, the very fact that they were 
concentrated in one part of the city meant tlut ihcir opponents could sub;cct 
them to an miensi'C le\cl of attack that would not hi'c K-xm possible if the 
Warsaw Jews had resided throughout the city This weakness inherent m 
residential eoncentration has been louchetl on by Taber (I970, p 138) tn his 
treatise on guerrilla warfare when discussing the insurrection in Algeria 
the Draconian methods used b> the f rench m Algiers sirtuallv stamped out 
the FLN underground there but onK because the Moslems of the Casbah 
were already separated ractallv and physicalK, from the I tench ptipuhtion*. 

A'oidancc functions 

A second form of defence occurs as acoidancc At the same time, atoidance 
of outside contact by means of ethnic rcsidcntnl concentration emphasizes 
the support!' e functions of such concentrations They pro'tde ha'ens, and 
for many ethnic groups they ha'c served as •pons-of-cniry* into the larger 
society Fried and Levin (I9(S p 67).inadi%cus$ionortheslum.makcsc'eral 
points of considerable importance m regard to the ethnic cluster (whether 
physical slum or not) 

One of the most itnportant (functions of the slum) is as a haven 
Whether or not indi'iduals living in family based slums arc occupatiomlly 
and socially mobile the slum serves as a port-of-cnlry and a place which 
provides manv links with the past In this respect the working class slum 
provides an environment of relatively low pressure for social adaptation 
and change (From chiptcr 4 of Orhm Phvmmz aiut Social Polm, 
edited by Bernard J Fncden and Robert Morris. ( D 1968 by Basic Books. 
Inc Publishers. New ^ork) 

The emphasis on haven or avoidance can be found in many wnimgs that deal 
with urban ethnic groups for instance, Kramer (1970) indicates that the 
tlbnic •minority’ community may be the only place in which its members feel 
at ease According to her, they opt for ethnic enclosure m an alien world, finding 
It a haven of refuge in unfriendly surrounding Hiro (1973) refers to a common 
tendency among immigrants to stick together due to the unfamihanty and 
insecurity that they feel on arrival in a new country, he claims that the West 
Indians in England are no exception to this pitterns Nicolas Dcakm (1970. 
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p 122) when discussing coloured immigrdnt concentrations in British cities, 
comments 

there are, after all, a number of good reasons for choosing the familiar 
surroundings in preference to ihcdubious honour of integrating a housing 
estate, with the possibilitj of hostile or at best anxious neighbours It is 
ps)chologicall> supporinetohaxenaghboursfromafamiliarbackground 

The Ministry of Housing and Local Gosemment ( 1 969. p 1 34) report on council 
housing m England and Wales, when discussing West Indians sa>s ‘there are 
(those) who will not want to lease the concentration in the inner city cither 
through fear of the unknown or because they feci threatened by the hostility 
they ha\e increasingly percened among the majority 
The black ethnic concentrations m American cities would appe ir to have a 
similar cushioning function against extern il hostility Drake and Cay ton { 1 945) 
claim that black people ‘escape from the tensions of contact with white people 
and ‘the pressure of the white world is lifted by residence in the ethnic cluster 
and Its associated socnl networks Kenneth Chrke (1967) notes that there is 
considerable psychological safety m the “gheiio , there one hses among one s 
own and does not nsk rejection among strangers’ 

The supportive nature of the ethnic concentration has been reinforced m 
many instances, by the development of welfare institutions specifically to 
5CTve the local ethnic clientele Richmond (1969) claims that in the nineteenth 
century immigrant families, through their extended family networks provided 
the only support, material and social, upon which the newcomers could rely 
This seems somewhat of an overstatement m that the immigrant communities 
did tend to establish welfare insiiiulions of their own A more recent example 
ofthiscomcs from ‘New Commonwealth' immieraiion to Britain (Hiro 1973 
P 127) 

The function of the Gurdwara (temple) does not cease after Sunday service 
hiemains open to Sikhs at all times of the day and night A hungry Sikh can 
"•alk m and cook a meal for himself m the refectory, if one is not already 
prepared A homeless Sikh can sleep there during the night and stay during 
iheday (By permission of D Hiro, fi/ock Brinsh, Jl /me Bnfii/i Eyre and 
Spoitiswoode (Publishers) Ltd ) 

Hiro also refers to Moslem mosques, which, though first and foremost places 
“worship, also tend, m the present Bnlish context, to become part of the 
Jtani cammivnKy'a XMAfait system 
eth * of outside contact and the development of areas of substantial 

"‘'^^““centration with their own particular culturally based needs serve to 
j v’ Hannerz (1974) calls ‘protected niches’ for entrepreneurs In 

them"i *“*^6 mem^rs of the ethnic groups have been able to advance 
Prof^ 'trough ethnic enterprise in the form of shops, or the provision of 
ijjjj personal services Hannerz also notes that the ethnic cluster 

“'idea niche for less legitimaieentrepreneurship in the form of organized 
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crime He de\e!ops this argumcni m relation lo the Cosa Nostra and Italian 
concentrations mAmcncanc«ics(Haftitcr/. 1974. p 521 

the relatne success of orginiration (nembers. and their abiht) both 
to protide certain benefits and to enforce sanctions against those withm 
the community who act contrary to the ssill of the org.inization. seem 
together to ha\c given the Cosa Nostra a relatively safe harbour in the 
Italian American communities, the members of which nt.iy have been 
somewhat reluctant locoopcralc with outsiders against their own country- 
men (By permission of U llanncrzinA Cohen (Cd ). LVA/i; Cf/w/f/zi. 
Tavistock Publications Ltd. London) 

The parallels beiwc'en this function for the ethnic cluster and its role in connec- 
tion with the urban guerrilla arc striking (scc below) 

The avoidance functions of the ethnic residential cluster can be significantly 
reinforced where chain migration has been operative Cham migration has 
been defined as that movement m which prospective migiants learn of opportu- 
nities are provided with transportation, and have miti.iI accommodation and 
cmplovincnt arranged by means of pttmars social relationships with previous 
migrants (Macdonald and M.icdonjld. 19^) Cham migration, consequently, 
w ill lend to maintain group homogeneity at a high level Where chain migration 
involves the families of initial in-migrants. this particularly can create very 
strong close-knit communities (Dalton and Seaman. 1973) Several studies 
have suggested that (he degree of residential clustering (Scott, 1965) and the 
degree of resistance to assimilation (Trim. 1971) can be closely correlated 
with the significance of migration chains Cham migmlion can even lead to 
segregation within what might otherwise be viewed as homogeneous ethnic 
areas, as illustrated by Burnley's (1972) analysis oj Italian areas m Wellington. 
New Zealand , and it can also be an important factor in the preservation fun- 
ctions of the ethnic residential cluster 


Preservation functions 

Nihrticf^i •chntiv ■gisiup vdnbumy and geograpnica'i coherence may ‘oe 
promoted by outside pressures, there also appc.irs to be a desire amongst 
many urban ethnics to preserve and promote their own culiur.il heritage This, 
of course, may be part of the avoidance mechanisms discussed above, but it 
also appears for many groups as somcthvng more positive A number of exam- 
ples can be provided from varying temporal and cultural contexts 
Jewish groupings seem frequently lo be a consequence of the desire to 
conserve identity Louis Wirth (1928, p 19). in hi> book on the ‘ghetto* says 
to the Jews the geographically scpiraied and socially isolated com- 
munity seemed lo olTcr the best opportunity for following their religious 
precepts, of preparing ihcw food according to the established religious 
ritual, of following their dietary laws, of attending the synagogue for 
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praj er three times a daj , and of partiapating m the numerous functions of 
communal life which religious duij imposed upon everj member of the 
communit> 

This comment was made m reference to the medie\al ‘ghetto' m Europw 
InterestingK. It seems to indicate j function for the ethnic residential concentra 
tion that parallels that ascribed bj Ening Goffman (1959) to what he calls the 
‘back region* 

The same desire for conservation can be found m present da> Chicago 
where it has been suggested that Jewish parents favour residence in a neighbour 
hood that has such a high densitv of Jewish families that the probabilitj of 
their children marrjing a Jewish person approaches certainty (Rosenthal. 1961) 
It has been noted that in Auckland. New Zeabnd. among immigrants from the 
Pacific Islands proiimitj to persons of the same ethnic background provides an 
unportant means of preserving traditional cultural patterns and group identitj 
(Curson, 1970) In a general comment on ethnic residential clustenng in the 
United States, Kramer ( 1 970) states that the ‘principle of closure in the ghetto 
operated to protect its cultural insulation and social isolation Avoidance of all 
but the most impersonal economic contact with the dominant group minimized 
the potential for conflict nnd thus helped to preserve the distinctive values of 
the ethnic group 

Residential clustenng as an aid to the conservation of ethnic charactenstics 
has also been noted in Bntain For instance. Kearsle> and Snvastava (1974) 
refcrtoAsiansm Glasgow as’hv mg in self-segregating communities (tending) to 
retain as much of their way of hfeas possible, and not to value social integration* 

Dahja (1974, p 95), m his discussion of Pakistani ethnicitj in industnal cities 
m Bntam, gives us this important statement 

the immigrant commumt)’s ecological base serves several important 
functions which are related to the community s need to create, manifest 
and defend its ethnic identity Dunne the eirlv stages of the communitv s 
settlement, the ecological base is closely interwoven with the immigrants 
participation in ethnic socio-economic institutions and mutual aid and 
with the community’s need to define its identity both for its members and 
outsiders Reinforced by endogamy, the ecological base with its concomi 
tant institutions serves as an instrument for the transmission of the 
community’s culture, values and identity to the second generation and for 
maintaining ethnic boundaries and for avoiding (or minimizing) ambigui- 
ties with regard to ethnic identity (By permission of B DahyainA Cohen 
(Ed ) Urban Eilinicilx, Tavistock Publications Ltd . London ) 


‘Attack’ functions 

Spatial concentration of an ethnic group can provide it with a base for action 
in the struggle of its members with soaely in general This struggle may take a 
peaceful pwlitical form or may become violent In terms of political action. 
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SEGREGATION 

We ha\e focused attention on the functions of the ethnic residential cluster 
The term cluster implies some degree of segregation of the ethnic group concern 
ed from other groups or from the remainder of the population The term 
residential segregation must now be examined and. m addition, a number of 
measurement problems must be discussed 


Definitions 

The customary academic definition of residential segregation is that a 
particular ethnic group is completely unsegregated when its members are 
distributed uniformlj, relalne to the remainder of the population Any devia 
tion from such uniformity represents a situation characterized by segregation, 
and the greater the de\ialion the greater the degree of segregation This concept 
of segregation implies an inverse which following Marcuse (1969) can be 
referred to as ‘residential mixing TTius the closer an ethnic group is to being 
distributed evenly relative to the total population, the greater the degree of 
residential mixing (Poole and Boal, 1973) 

Segregation and its inverse, mixing, must be clearly distinguished from two 
other concepts, both of which involve examination of the relative numerical 
balance between two groups in a given area The first regards complete resi- 
dential mixing as occurring when twoeihnic groups are found in equal numbers 
m a particular area It ma> be h>T>othesized that this is a particularly important 
concept to people themselves, for it seems likely that the fact that an ethmc 
group IS found in the same proportion in a particular neighbourhood as in a city 
as a whole is of little perceptual relevance to the residents, especially since they 
are probably unaware of the overall proportion in that particular city an>'vva> 
What probably matters to the residents is which ethnic group is m the majority 
and by how much This notion must be related to desired levels of homogeneity 
for a residential area and also to the function of ‘tipping points (see below) 
In order to minimize semantic confusion, it would be best to restnet the 
segregation-mixing dichotomy to descnptions of uniform distnbutions and 
deviations from such uniformity, and to employ the terms ‘dominance’ and 
equality’, albeit m a strictly numerical sense, as an analogous dichotomy for 
dse in the context of describing deviation from the situation w here each ethnic 
gr^p ,s found in equal numbers in a particular area 
The second of the two concepts, which are alternatives to the definition 
Si'en of residential segregation and residential mixing, is exemplified in the 
'^ork of Sudman, Bradbum and Gockel (1969), m which they define racially 
•utegrated housing, not with reference to the racial composition of the entire 
^uup of residents m a neighbourhood at a particular cross section through 
|>me but in relation to the racial affiliation of the new residents moving mto 
® neighbourhood during a particular period of time This can be considered 
2s a balanced flow definition of segregation 
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spuial concentrauon may enable iht proup to elect its o^n representatives 
who can then attempt to fieht their group s battles in the political arena The 
Black Power movement in America wishes to take advantage of this by lappinc 
what Slokelv Carmichael calls the potential power of the ‘ghetto ‘ (Carmi 
chael and Hamilton 1968) A similar function for the ethnic residential con 
centralion exists atlcisipotentiallj inBrilain ihcgeograpbicalconccntration 
in the incipient ghetto providesa framework within which to organize and 
the preoccupation of most immigrants with bread and butter issues becomes a 
conscious policy of economic development (Dcakin 1974 p 290) H»ro 
(1977) refers to the polilicil power base of American blacks and sucgcsls the 
existence of similar (if incipient) posibihties in Britain 
Tbc vtcTOfn-aTicv of the tthroc itvidCTiVul cowctwvs vfvww beyotvd 

insliiuiion il politics Such areas also provide potenti il bases for urKin insurrec 
lion or guerrilla warfare Hobsbawm 11969 p 70S) reviewing the relationship 
between ciiv layout and urban msutteciion suggests just such a role far the 
bhek concentrations in Nmerican cities 

the gltctlos lap round thccuy centrehke dark and turbulent SC 1 S It is 
ihisconceniralion of ilicmost discontented and turbulent in the ncichbour 
hood of a relatuclv few unusually sensitive urban centres which gives the 
militants of a smallish mmontv the political imporianee which black nots 
would certainly not h ivcifthc lOor 15 percent of the U S popuhtionwho 
arc Negroes were more evenly distributed throughout the whole of that 
vast and complex country 

Urban ethnic residcnttal concentrations provide a milieu closely cquivalenl 
to the chssic guerrilla situation favoured by Mao Tsc lung— the guvrnlla is 
the fish xnd the people arc the sci (Kilson 1971) Taber (1970) notes that 
even m well policed large cities a sympathetic population can protect active 
insurgents (shades oftheCosa Nostra) Certain areas in Belfast hive functioned 
in this wav front time to time noters and members of insurrectionary groups 
disappear into such areas protected by the silence of the inhabitants— a 
silence based on cillicr sympathy or intimidation 
The ethnic residential cluster as a base for attack has international ramifica 
tions For instance only partly assimilated Catholic Irish ethnics in the United 
States (e g Boston) arc thought to provide financial support for the insurrec 
tionary IRA operating in the ethnic conflict situation in Northern Ireland 
Irish ethnic clusters m English cities are also not uninvoivcd m the same 
conflict 

In concluding this discussion ofthe functions ofethnic residential concentra 
tions It IS worth nothing that suchconcenlrattonsdisplay all the basic features 
asenb^ to territory— they provide a source of identity they are characterized 
by substantial degrees of exclusiveness and they act to compartmentalize 
activity spatially (Bod 1969 Soja 1971) 
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had more than 5 per cent oftheirpopulationcoloured Morerecently, the 1971 
census returns, which showed that only wards in Greater London had more 
than one third of their population bom m the ‘New Commonwealth’, were 
interpreted as demonstrating that ’hardly yet a “ghetto” situation existed’ 
(New Society. 1974) Hiro(1973,p 63),onthcotherhand,claimsthat‘substan- 
fralJ}, or dominantly, coloured enclaieshavealready formed and these will 
get blacker as years go by and today’s children grow up’ 

Whether ethnic group concentrations exist or not seems to be related not 
to the geographic realities but to the scale of the spatial analy sis In this context 
Deakin and Ungerson (1973) note that since immigrants’ form such a low 
percentage of the London population the proportion of one particular group 
ii\ing in a spcafic area would have to be very high indeed to fill it It must be 
added, however, that this only applies where the defined area is quite large 
(such as boroughs or wards) In an unpublished paper, Jones and McEvoy 
(1974) go further m a discussion of Asians in Huddersfield, demonstrating 
that when the Asian community is analysed at a scale appropnate to its size it is 
seen to be acutely separated from the total population Indeed at the scale of 
individualstreets they calculatedascgregation index of81 6 which indicates as 
high a level of segregation as the average blocHevel segregation for blacks in a 
sample of Amencan cities (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965) Perhaps one should 
not attempt to establish an appropnate scale level for data sub-sets for any 
partrcularethnicsegregationanalysis.ratheronesftouldanalysethcsegregation 
over a range of sub-set scales from a coarse to a very fine mesh 
The suggestion that ethnic residential segregation should be examined over a 
scale range of sub-sets leads to a further suggestion Much emphasis has been 
given m the literature lo the significance ofihe ethnic composition of individual 
streets Lee (1973b) suggests that what is perhaps the most crucial level of 
concentration and dispersal from a behavioural or perceptual viewpoint is the 
proportion of a street or block population belonging to a minonty group It 
seems possibleto gofuithcr than this, how ever, and attempt to define a hierarchy 
of areas which will have difTcrcnt degrees of significance to the individual resi- 
dent A sequence of areas might emerge running from the area encompassing 
proximate naghbours. through the street or face block (Sullies, 1972), neigh- 
bouring street, rest of neighbourhood, to neighbouring communities Particular 
ethnic group composition may well vary in significance through each of these 
sub-sets Wolpert, Mumphrey and Scley (1972) developed an approach parallel 
to this in their study of resident reaction lo the introduction of a wide range of 
facilities in Philadelphia In the ethnic segregation field, no quantitative work 
involving this approach is to hand at present 


Homogeneity 

In the study of ethnic residential segregation, two questions m regard to 
homogeneity arise The first refers lo the homogeneity of any group of persons 
subsumed under an ethnic label The second question refers to the possibility 
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The segregation mixing definition is that most frequently employed, and 
the degree of segregation existing is usually measured by the index of segregation 
(Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965), which takes the form 

Index ot segregation = 100 

where A represents a particular ethmc group, B represents the rest of the popu 
Utvon o represents those d\la sub sets (see below) where the ethmc group is 
overrepresented relative to its proportion m the city, and f represents the total 
population of A and B Hie index can range from 0 (complete mixing) to 100 
(complete segregation) It will be clear tltai the index is a measurement of 
deviation from a state of even distribution It thus has a residual quality which 
provides a catch all for the operation of a number of different segregating 
processes— basically economic factors and ethnic factors which may be volun- 
tary or involuntary in nature (Lee, 1973b, Zelder, 1970) As we shall see later, 
this residual quality of the index raises problems in its use for policy purposes 

Scale of analysis 

Reference has been made to the existence of certain ethnic group proportions 
in particular unit areas within a city This raises the whole question of the unit 
areas to be employed in any ethnic segregation analysis Employing the termi- 
nology of Poole and Boal (1973), we can discuss this question under the heads 
of data set and data sub set The data set refers to the area of study, while the 
data sub-sets are subdivisions of the data set made for purposes of spatial 
analysis 

The likely data set to be adopted can take one of three basic dimensions 
The smallest data set wiU bcihe core city of a larger urban area, an intermediate 
data sei will be the whole urban area, while the largest set will be that segment of 
space which functions both as a relatively closed and as a highly integrated 
system m relation to the multitude of flows which characterize urban living 
If the core city alone forms the data set, any degree of segregation fora particular 
ethnic group that exists between the core city and the rest ofan urban area will be 
lost If the urban area forms the data set, segregation for an ethnic group 
between it and the more extensive urban system will be lost The actual data set 
to be employed in any study is as likely to be determined by data availability 
as by more conceptual considerabons 

The scale of data sub sets employed m a segregation study can fundamentally 
influence the values for segregation mdioes obtained (see, for instance, Poole 
and Boal, 1973, Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965) The smaller the size of data 
sub sets, the larger the segregation index wilues The discussion as to whether 
or not coloured ghettos’ exist m Britain js bedevilled by this scale problem 
For instance, E J B Rose (1969) claims that the degree of ‘New Common 
wealth’ immigrant concentration is much less than popular opinion believes, 
supporting his statement reference to the fact that only six local authorities 
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had more than 5 per cent oftheir population coloured Morerecently, the 1971 
census returns, which showed that only five wards in Greater London had more 
than one-third of their population bom in the ‘New Commonwealth’, were 
interpreted as demonstrating that ‘hardly jet a “ghetto” situation existed’ 
{New' Society. 1974) Hiro(1973,p 63), on the other hand, claims that 'substan- 
tially, or dominantly, coloured enclaves have already formed and these will 

get blacker as years go by and today’s children grow up' 

Whether ethnic group concentrations exist or not seems to be related not 
to the geographic realities but to the scale of the spatial analysis In this context 
Deakin and Ungerson (1973) note that since ‘immigrants' form such a low 
percentage of the London population the proportion of one particular group 
living m a specific area would have to be very high indeed to fill it It must be 
added, however, that this only applies where the defined area is quite large 
(such as boroughs or wards) In an unpublished paper, Jones and McEvoy 
(1974) go further in a discussion of Asians in Huddersfield, demonstrating 
that when the Asian community is analysed at a scale appropriate to its size it is 
seen to be acutely separated from the total population Indeed, at the scale of 
individual streets they calculated a segregation index of 81 6. which indicates as 
high a level of segregation as the average block -lev el segregation for blacks in a 
sample of American cities (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965) Perhaps one should 
not attempt to establish an appropriate scale level for data sub-sets for any 
particular ethnic segregation analysis, rather one should analyse the segregation 
over a range of sub-set scales from a coarse to a very fine mesh 
The suggestion that ethnic residential segregation should be ex'amined over a 
scale range of sub-sets leads to a further suggestion Much emphasis has been 
given in the literature to the significance of the ethnic composition of individual 
streets Lee (1973b) suggests that what is perhaps the most crucial level of 
concentration and dispersal from a behavioural or perceptual viewpoint is the 
proportion of a street or block population belonpng to a minoniy group It 
seems possible to gofuTtheTlhanthis,howevei, and auemptto define a hierarchy 
of areas which will have different degrees of significance to the individual resi- 
dent A sequence of areas might emerge running from the area encompassing 
proximate neighbours, through the street or face-block (Suttles, 1972), neigh- 
bounng street, rest of neighbourhood, to nctghbounng communities Particular 
ethnic group composition may well vary m significance through each of these 
sub-sets Wolpert, Mumphrey and Sclcy (1972) developed an approach parallel 
to (his in their study of resident reaction to the introduction of a wide range of 
facilities in Philadelphia In the ethnic segregation field, no quantitative work 
involving this approach is to hand at present 


ItomngrncUy 

In the study of clhnic residential segregation, two questions in regard to 
homogeneily anse The first refers to the homogeneity of any group of persons 
subsumed under an ethnic label The second question refers to the possibility 
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that a parucular ethruc group may desire some speafic level of ethnic homogene- 
ity for Its area 

WTien v.e use an ethnic label such as Asian* in Britain, how homogeneous 
IS this group Perhaps such a classification is not very meaningful m ethnic 
group terms and may well hide fundamental internal differences (e g Indians, 
Pakistanis or Bangladeshis— or even finer distinctions— sec Lee, 1973b) A 
further example of this problem is provided by Jackson (1964) and by Lee 
(1973a), who both treat the Insh in London as a homogeneous group, one 
would think that the ethnic conflict in Ireland would drive home the profound 
lack of ethnic homogeneity of a group labelled ‘Irish’ Sometimes ethmc 
groupings are forced on researchers by the nature of available census data, 
but where this is the case conclusions should be interpreted with the greatest 
circumspection 

The question of the level of ethnic homogeneity desired by members of a 
particular group is a complex one For instance, in the United States the mini* 
mum level of homogeneity required by whites vis a*vis blacks cannot readily be 
established Rose (1970) gives some clue when he suggests that whites will seek 
housing in a particular area until black occupancy attains a level of approxima* 
tely 30 per cent , but at the same time he states that no general agreement on 
what whites perceive to be an acceptable residential mix can be achieved 
The concept of tipping point’ relates to notions of desirable levels of homo- 
geneity In this instance, it has been hypothesized that when one group begins 
to displace another in a particular neighbourhood, a tip-point may be reached 
beyond which the initially dominant ethnic group begins to leave m large 
numbers One definition of the tip>point in the Amencan mterracial situation 
has been given by Grodzins (1958) claim that once the proportion of non- 
whites exceeds the limits of the neighbourhood's tolerance for interracial 
living (this limit being the tip-point) the whites move out Wolf (1963) suggests 
that the tip-point does not apply to any current level of interethnic mixture but 
to the residents esumation of what the situation will be in the future 
A number of writers such as Spengler (1967), Cans (1972) and Downs 
(1973), support the notion that a considerable degree of homogeneity is a 
ha<yr jnpiurmifsJ .*iv a saa^acicr}' set social iciatwtsliips to cxisl at a 
neighbourhood Spengler (1%7) claims that when that degree of homogeneity 
is not fully attained the local residential habitat becomes unstable From this we 
may conclude that too much ethnK heterogeneity will be disruptive of social 
relations, but that at present it is impossible operationally to define what the 
required level of homogeneity actually is(Gans. 1972) Downs (1973, p 63) has 
succinctly stated the situation that may confront households of a particular 
ethnic group 

Without effective means of diangmg the behaviour of non-conforming 
households, the conforming ones can maintain their quality of life mainly 
in two ways One is to prevent the entry of many non-conforming house 
holds into their neighbourhoods The other is to move to where few 
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conforming households are present (By permission of Yale University 
Press ) 

These two alternative strategies have been called respectively ‘voicing* and 
‘exit’ byOrbell and Uno (1972) The outcome of both strategies is to maintain 
ethnic residential homogeneity Downs (1973) supports the view that residential 
discrimination of some type among urban households is an inevitable character- 
istic of effective urban living He goes on, however, to say that such discrimina- 
tion does not mean ‘racial or ethnic’ discnmination One can accept this 
distinction on theoretical grounds, but m practice ethnic group affinity may 
well be a most useful short-cutindicatorof the likely compatibility of households 
to each other 


Social stratification 

One feature that is frequently a fundamental factor m the relationship 
between an ethnic group and its social matrix is that of social stratification 
On the one hand, a given ethnic group may be disproportionately represented 
in a jjarticular segment of the social class spectrum and, on the other, the same 
ethnic group may be internally differentiated along social class lines Thus, 
on initial immigration into a aty, a particular ethnic group may be composed 
predominantly of relatively poor people Social class differentiation from the 
host society will therefore m itself be a basis for segregation If social mobility 
occurs over time for certain members of the group, then the members will 
become differentiated from iheir ethnic compainois in social class terms, 
though they may retain strong ethnic affinities Gordon (1964) suggests that a 
seni's of sub societies are created by the intersection of the vertical stratification 
of ethnicity with the horizontal straiihcaiion of soaal class He calls each of 
these sub-socteties an ethclass He continues (p 53) 

One may say that the ethnic group is the locus of a sense of hisloncal identi- 
fication, while the ethclass is the locus of a sense of participationa! identi- 
fication With a person of the same social class but of a different ethnic 
group one shnres behavioural similarities but not a sense of peoplehood 
With those of the same ethnic group but of a different social class one 
shares the sense of peoplehood but not behavioural similanties The only 
group which meets ^th of these cntena arc people of the same ethnic group 
and the same social class— the ethdass (By permission of M M Gordon, 
Assintilaiion—in American Ltfe, Oxford University Press, New York ) 

On this basis, each ethclass has the potential for residential segregation from 
other members of the same soaal class on the basis of ethnic differences, and 
from other members of the same ethnic group on the basis of social class 
The fact that any ‘ethnic segregation situation ma> be due to a particular 
combination of ethnic factors and of soaal class factors leads one to posit two 
alternative segregation models WTiere segregation of an ethnic group can be 
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attnbuted predominantly to socioeconomic factors, a social class model of 
ethnic segregation can be taken to be operative Where ethnic segregation per- 
sists over an extended period of time due to ethnic as opposed to class factors, 
then an ethnic model of residential segregation can be accepted (Marston, 
1969) 

Given that both social class and ethnic factors may explain the degree of 
segregation of a particular group, a number of studies have attempted to 
control for social class, interpreting any residual segregation as being due to 
ethnic factors For instance, Taeubcr ( 1968 ) and Berry (1971) have calculated 
that if blacks in Cleveland and Chicago respectively, were distributed purely 
on the basis of the existing economic structure of society, segregation would 
still be very high indeed The conclusions reached indicate that ethnic rather than 
social class factors are predominant In Toronto, on the other hand, Marston 
( 1969 ) only goes so far as to say that an 'unqualified soaal class model of ethnic 
segregation is unsupportable Furthermore m London, Lee s (1973b) analysis 
of the segregation of West Indians, which coniroHed for ethnic status rather 
than social class, also takes a middle of the road interpretation when he states 
that if there was no segregation on racial and ethnic grounds ( voluntary and 
involuntary') the social class charactensiics of the West Indian born population 
would ensure a marked concentration of that group in inner London Thus, 
the two studies by Taeuber ( 1968 ) and Berry (1971) of black segregation itv 
the United States indicate that the low socioeconomic status of that ethnic 
group has little to do wiih us high level of residential segregation Marston’s 
(1969) and Lee s (1973b) studies, on the other hand, suggest that social class 
is an important contributor to ethnic segregation, but that purely ethnic factors 
arc also of considerable significance The extent to which the ethnic factor 
operates as a source of voluntary as opposed to involuntary segregation remains 
undefined 

An ethnic group, though concentrated predominantly m the lower levels of 
the socioeconomic structure, may well still contain rnembers at all levels of 
the society Such internal soaoeconomic differentiation of an ethnic group can 
have two residential spatial outcomes On the one hand, socioeconomic 
mobility may release certain ethnic group members from the ethnic residential 
cluster and they may conscquemly disperse residentially On the other hand, 
ethnic factors may maintain such members within the cluster In this instance, 
some socioeconomic internal spatial differentiation of the cluster may be 
expected (see, for instance. Boal, 1970, Marston, 1969), aeatmg what we may 
call ethclass segregation 


SPATIAL OUTCOMES 

Our discussion to this point has established that the ethnic group can be 
racial, religious or national m origin, or some combination of these In the 
urban context, we interpret the ethmc group as having its initiation through 
in-migration, and we assume that its subsequent social and spatial experience 
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FlointE 2 1 Ethnic groups assimibiion and residential spatial outcomes 

will be a function of the degree and speed of assimilation that occurs We have 
also noted that the ethnic vertical divisions of society are likcl> also to display 
internal honzontal differentiation on the basis of social class or economic 
status characienstics Wc can now proceed to examine the spatial outcomes of 
the various social processes Figure 2 I shows the suggested relationships 
between ethnic group distinctiveness degree of assimilation and these spatial 
outcomes 

If the entering group has very few differences from the host society rapid 
dispersal into the urban spatial structure is to be expected If host group ethnic 
group differences arc initially important, the ethnic group will display spatial 
concentration In some instances this will only be a stage in the assimilation of 
the group into the urban sociospatial fabric and it is suggested that such 
concentrations be called ‘colonies In other instances the condition of con- 
centration may be long term m nature The maintenance of such a condition is 
likely to be the outcome both of cohesion factors wuhm the ethnic group and 
external pressures from the host soacty Where the situation suggests that the 
dominant factor is internal cohesion the clhmc spatial concentrations will 
be called ‘enclaves , where external factors severely limit the possibilities for 
dispersal of the spatial concentrations the concentrations will be called 
ghettos’ It IS realized that ‘enclave and ‘ghetto are ideal types but the distinc- 
tion though operation illy difTicull lo make, is conceptually important 

The links w e ha\ c sugccsted earlier between assimilation and ethnic rcsiden 
tial segregation mdic ue that such segregation must be viewed not onlv spatiallv 
but temporally In other words vse need to be able to examine the evolution of 
any individual p.inem Only m this way can we obtain spatial clues as to the 
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attributed predominantly to soaocconomic factor* a social class model of 
ethnic setrcg'tioo taken to bt operative Where ethnic segregation per 

sists oscr an cxwndvd period of time due lo ethnic ns opposed to class factors 
then an ethnic model of residential segregation can be accepted (Marston 
1969) 

Giscn that both sosial chss and ethnic factors mty explain the decree ol 
segregation of a piriicular group a number of studies have □itcmpled to 
control for social class interpreting my residual segregation as being due to 
cihncfaciors forinstancc Tneubtr <196S) and Ikrry (1971) have calculated 
that if blacks in Cleveland and Chicago fcspcvlivcly were distributed purel> 
on thv bisis of the existint, iconomic structure of society segregation would 
stiU he V V r, hich indeed The conclusions reached indicate that ethnic rather than 
social class factors arc prcdomin int In Toronto on the other hand Marston 
(1969) only goes so far as tosay that an unqui! fled social class model of ethnic 
segregation is unsupportablc rurihcrmorv in London Lccs(l973b)malysis 
of the segregation of \\ esi tnd ans which controlled for ethnic status rather 
than socu! class also takes a m ddk of the road inicrpcctahon when he states 
that if there was no segccg ition on r icul and ethnic grounds ( voluntary and 
involuni iry ) the social class eh invicnvticsof the West Indian horn population 
would ensure a marked concentration of that group m inner London Thus 
the two studies hy Taeuber (196S) and Herry (1971) of black segregation m 
the Un ted Stales indicate ihit the low socioeconomic status of thit ethnic 
group has little la do with its hieh level of residcniul segreg ilion Marston s 
(1969) and Lee s (1973b) studies on the other hand suggest that social ebss 
IS an important contributor locthmc segregation but that purely ethnic factors 
arc also of considerable significance The extent to which the ethnic factor 
operates as a source ofvoluntary as opposed to involuntary segregation remains 
undefined 

An ethnic group though conccnuatcd predominantly m the lowvr levels of 
the socioeconomic structure may well still contain members at all levels of 
the society Such internal soaocconomic diffcrcntnlion of an ethnic group can 
have two residential spatial outcomes On the one hand socioeconomic 
mobility may release certain ethnic group members from the cjlinic residential 
cluster and they may consequently disperse rcsidcntialty On the other hand 
ethnic factors may mamtacn such members within the cluster In this instance 
some socioeconomic internal spatial differentiation of the cluster may be 
expected (see forinstancc Deal 1970 Marston 1969) creiling what we may 
call ethclass segregation 


SP\TI\L OUTCOMES 

Our discussion to this point has established that the ethnic group can be 
racial rel gious or national in ongin or some combination of these In the 
urban context we interpret the ethnic group as hiving its initiation through 
m migration and we assume that its subsequent social and spatial expenence 




will be a function of the degree and speed of assimilation that occurs We ha\e 
also noted that the ethnic \cnical distsions of societ> are likcls also to displaj 
internal horizontal differentiation on the basis of social class or economic 
status characteristics Wc can now proceed to examine the spatial outcomes of 
the sarious social processes Figure 21 shows the suggested relationships 
between ethnic group distinctiveness degree of assimilation and these spatial 
outcomes 

If the entering group has vcr> few dilTercnccs from the host society, rapid 
dispersal into the urban spatial structure IS to be expected Ifhost group ethnic 
group differences arc initiall> imporlam. the ethnic group will displaj spvitial 
concentration In some instances, this will onlv be a stage in the assimilation of 
the group into the urbin soaospatia! fabric and it is suggested that such 
concentrations be called ‘colonics’ In other instances the condition of con- 
centration ma) be long term m nature The maintenance of such a condition is 
liVcl) 10 be the outcome both of cohesion factors wiihin the ethnic group and 
exterml pressures from the host soocty Where the situation suggests that the 
dominant factor is internal cohesion, the ethnic spatial concentrations will 
be called ‘endives’, where cxterml factors severelv limit the possibiliites for 
dispersal of the spatial concentrations, the concentrations will be called 
ghettos’ It IS realized that ‘enclave’ and ‘ghetto’ arc ideal tvpes. but the distinc- 
tion. though opcratiomllv dilTicu!! to nuke, is conceptuallv important 

The links we have suggested earlier between assimilation and ethnic residen- 
lull scgregition indicate that sui.h segregation must be viewed not onlv spatialtv 
but icmporallv In other words, we need to be able to examine the evolution of 
anv individual p.jttcrn Onl) m this way can we obtain spatial dues as to the 
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underlying processes operative Lack of temporal perspective viiH not only 
exist where the record is incomplete but also in those situations where a particu 
lar ethnic group has only been resident for a relatively short period of time 
(Johnston, 1971) 


The spatial record 

Where data are available on the residential patterns of ethnic groups over 
time, the spatial record may be available m one or more of a number of different 
forms Some forms are likely to be more useful than others for a comparative 
analysis The pnnapal forms are as follows 

1 Simple dot maps of the occurrence of households or individuals belonging 
to a particular ethnic group The spatial pattern of the dots can be examined 
and statements can be made about the distribution relative to some particular 
area such as that defined by the corporate limits of a city or by the area of 
residential land use 

2 Maps which attempt to display the distribution of the ethnic group popula- 
tion relative to the population of a given city as a whole These can take a 
number of forms 

(a) Chofopleth maps showing the percentage of the population m each 
data sub set which belongs to the ethnic group being analysed 
(c) Choroplelh maps showing the proportion of ihe population in each 
data sub set belonging to the ethnic group being analysed relative to 
some ‘expected’ proportion The ‘expected’ proportion is generated by 
mabng one or more assumptions, such as that of an even distnbution 

3 Choroplelh maps which indicate, for each data sub-set within a particular 
city, the proportion of the ethnic group m Ihe aty that is resident within 
each sub set 

In the analysis that follows we have had to draw upon a varying set of records 
Figure 2 1 attempts to indicate the spatial outcomes of the social processes 
operative in the city insofar as they might influence ethmc residential patterns 
This gives a number of outcomes which have been labelled dispersal, colony, 
enclave and ghetto To place a particular ethmc distribution into one of these 
categories requires that the distribution be viewed over time It also requires 
that -where ethnic clustering exists vw have some indication of the voluntary 
or involuntary nature of such clustenng In reading the spatial record, we 
must also take note of the ‘fabne’ effects 


‘Fabric’ effects 

We have laid considerable emphasis on internal group cohesion as a key 
factor in ethmc residential segregation However, the cohesion may in part 
be due to external pressures and also to obstacles in the urban housing fabric 
to the free movement of ethmc groups We can view any particular aty as 
presenting to the ethmc group household a physical and social housing fabne 
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Nvithin which it can move with v’arying degrees of difficulty The influence of 
the fabric can be bnefly indicated 

A high proportion of inmigrants into aties tend, at least initially, to occupy 
relatively unfavourable position in the economic structure of the particular 
society For ethnic groups, the average household economic position may vary 
with time (social mobility), but some groups remain relatively disadvantaged 
for generations Given relatively low economic position, a very considerable 
proportion of a particular city’s housing stock is consequently unavailable 
to the m-migrant ethnics Thus, only the lowest cost (and frequently poorest 
quality) housing can be entered by these groups Harvey (1973) explains the 
black ghetto in American cities in this way It should be noted, however, that 
his emphasis on economic competition in the housing market provides no 
explanation for the segregation that exists betneeii ethnic groups, each of w hich 
may suffer considerable economic disadvantage 

The poorest quality housing locations are almost invanably to be found 
m the innermost portions of cities or, where redevelopment is sigmficant, in 
a nng immediately outside the expanding redevelopment zones Some examples 
of concentration m penpheral locations also exist, for instance in Australia, 
where it has been suggested that such concentrations are due to the prevalence 
of low land values and the absence of local government regulations prohibiting 
the building of low-grade housing Proximity to certain mdustnal job opportu 
nities also seems to be a factor (Scott, 1965, Stimson, 1970) The evidence 
available in this instance, however, does not enable us to be sure that such 
penpheral locations are the iniual ones subsequent to entry to the city or 
whether they are secondary in nature Another example, draw n deep from the 
histoncal record, is the exiramural/penpheral locations for Catholics m the 
early days of urban development in Ireland (Jones, 1960, Orme, 1971) 

The significance of spatial access to certain types of relatively unskilled 
employment available predominantly in the central business distnet has also 
been stressed by several wnlers (Kearsley and Snvastava, 1974, Ward, 1971) 
as giving added significance to inner-area housing locations for low income in- 
migrant ethnics 

High status m migrants are not likely to form ethnic residential clusters, 
but rather to disperse within the relevant soaoeconomic spatial context This 
will be particularly true where the inmigrant has close cultural affinities with 
the host population or with a particular occupational segment of it Sheer 
numbers may also be important, in that high status inmigrants are Lkely 
to be few Even where relatively low status ethnic households are concerned. 

It has been suggested that some minimum number is necessary before ethnic 
clustering becomes viable or is forced upon the groups concerned (Dnedger 
and Church, 1974, Jakle and Wheeler, 1969) 

Supenmposed on the economic constraints, it is possible to find evidence 
of other factors operative For instance, in the Bnush context, with the produc- 
tion of large quantities of public CCouncil*) housing, where pnonties are given 
to low income families m poor existing dwellings, one would expect low income 
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ethnics to be i signifit uu elemeni in Ihc \ ist ptriphcraJ piiWic housing estates 
Since this IS not the case questions mii't be r iimmI about the constraints that 
operate Res amt Moore (t%7> in thcit Jjscussion of Rirasirgham sugecsl 
thii the fi\e >cir wjilinp period btfe re i household rin fet its nime pi iced 
on a cisoncil ss titinz list at all opctsics ^rcatU lo the dis.iLfv int lue of the in 
niicnnt (bUek or uhitc) Thes also cisim that specific discriininalion ajninst 
coloured imniitranis is endint On the other hmd i niinilxr of studies 
sut-ccsi t!i it vcriiin m mi nni groups base lofict no desire to obtain rented 
council housini. kcirdcs and Snsastsi (1974) for csiinplc stile that the 
impcraiisc touards the ossnercliipof properts icscrs sirone among Xsiinsin 
Glaccocs and that this h is had i p<>ucrful innucnce«in ihcif res Jenti il location 
patterns Thes cicn go so far as to ssntc of the emphatic rejection of renting 
IS a mode of household tenure Dihsa (I974I also emphjsi/es Asian 
desire for hisuse purch \sc as a mestvs of sastng rent as a me ms of obtaining 
j stead) source of income bv tiling lodgers iinl is an espres'ion of status 
He IS also critical of Res $ csplanation of the absence of coloured inimitfanis 
from council estates in Birmingham referring to i studs hs Plant (1971) 
vshere a claim is made ihil to d ite no \sitn immicrani in nirmmeham has 
put his name down for a local counol house Th s Asian empli isis on house 
purchise aansequcntls isafactorcapliiningtheibsenceof Vsun from public 
housing estates In addition since one reason for house purchase is to cmMc 
the owner to tale in lodgers it is the I irger older houses of the inner nnc» of 
British cities that prove tirt most awactist lleicagim sse s« thg. hiMiync 
fabric constraining the locations of the ethnic clusters oS^ ® o 

NNesl Indian migrants on the other hand do not appc-ir to K. opposed 
to renting counal housing /vr si and the exp! ination for their low numtw in 
outer council estates must !« with some combination of preference for spatial 
cohesion and the cfTecis of the operation of the council house alUvaiion s>$tcm 
Some ethnic groups arc twiihcr excluded from public housing nor do ihev 
display sclf-exchiding tendencies Two groups spectficalK come to mind here— 
Catholics in Soihcrn Irish cities and M icks in Amcric'in urban areas However 
these two groups also displax quite different patterns because public housing 
in. Amencui. 0111^5. >>, hiijhhj 'VWRaiiroJftf. -ni 'nnw vnrrs 'Vshiliv ^llhlIR. 
housing m Northern Ireland conforms to the general British psitlern of inner 
city redevelopment and lirgrscak peripheral estates 
Economic constraints and constraints of allocation and prerercncc in the 
public housing sector greatly reduce the proportion of the urhm housinc 
fabric open to ethnic households A further constriint exists in bliKkmc 
lia this ease areas that ate within the cconomK pTeference outicjch of particular 
ethnic groups arc blocked by the resistance of existing occupants Examples 
of this have been noted by both Kintrouit/ and Clark Kinttowiu (1969) 
'laims that in New York Cit\ the greatest opposition to Negro dispersion 
omes from specific white ethnic groups Gark (1964) gives us the following 
•NTRAL LIBRARY oadblocks to Neg.ro movements could be seen in St 
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Louis around 1930 when German Jews, Poles and Italians bounded the 
Negro distnct near the Mississippi 'The Polish Pnncipalit>' of Hamiramck 
in Detroit has for >ears been impenetrable by Negros The ethnic ghettos 
along Franklin Street in North Philadelphia ha\e long presented the east- 
ward mosement of Negros 

Thus, existing lightly knit ethnic clusters are the most resistant to msasion, 
or perhaps one could say that they are least liable to retreat Areas occupied 
by groups that are more mobile soaally also tend to be more mobile geographi- 
cally, and the blocking effect of such groups is much less significant In this 
way, the expansion of a particular ethnic group’s temtory is steered into 
specific limited segments of the urban housing fabric 
Institutional factors in the housing market may also introduce ‘fabric 
effects’ If finanaal institutions that operate in the housing field employ policies 
that disenminate against certain ethnic groups on non-economic grounds or 
if real estate agents operate selectne steering poliaes. then the array of housing 
stock axailable to these ethnic groups is consequently restricted (Daniel. 1968, 
Helper 1969, E 3 B Rose, 1969> 

Fabric effects create limited niches for ethnic group occupation At times 
the niches are shared by a number of groups This would be true, for instance, 
of the Addams area of Chicago (Sutiles. 1968) and also of parts of inner north 
west London (Jones and Sinclair, 1968) Howexer at a detailed scale level, the 
common niche may be found to display internal ethnic segregation 

Spatial generalizations 

Anderson (1962) has produced the most succinct set of generalizations 
coxenng the spatial patterns of ethnic groups He suggests two altematne 
patterns, the one being sectoral and associated with groups displaying numen- 
cal growlh, the other not displaying extensive sectoral features, this latter 
being associated with static or declining groups Anderson claims that what 
he calls 'ethnic' groups do not display markedly sectoral spatial patterns, 
both because restrictions on immigration (recently m the United States) 
prevent the influx of great numbers of new recruits and because acculturation 
and assimilation into the broader social structure cause these groups to lose 
many members, thus effectively preventing their growth, Anderson does not 
treat raaal groups under the ethnic rubnc He does discuss black residential 
patterns in American aties, however, and concludes that they are an exception 
to his rule that growing groups display sectoral spatial patterns In this instance, 
he says that black expansion tends to be concentric to a much greater extent, 
though ‘some secional development is charactenstic even m this extreme 
case however’ 

The importance of Anderson’s contnbuuon does not lie m the patterns 
he suggests but m the distinction he makes between growing and static or 
declining ethnic groups The growing group is one where assimilation is of 
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little importance or where the asamilalion of a limited number of group 
members is more than counterbalanced by new members being added to the 
group, either by inmigration or natural growth processes 


Colony 

We can now turn to examine the spatial outcomes suggested in Figure 2 I 
The dispersed outcome does not require discussion because it does not re 
present segregation The colony outcomes refers to those situations where a 
particular area of a city serves as a port of entry for an ethnic group The 
colony provides a base wherefrom ethnic group members are culturally 
assimilated and spatially dispersed The colony may be a relatively short-lived 
feature or it may have a considerable longevity, the latter state being largely 
dependent on a continuing tnput of new ethnic group members Figure 2 2 
shows the distribution of Dutch' households m Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
at three dates between 1910 and 1965 The 1910 pattern shows two marked 
Dutch clusters, whereas 1939 shows considerable dispersal, though with 
evidence still of the onginal clusters The 1965 distnbution is highly dispersed 
It 1 $ suggested that this sequence would be fairly typical of the operation of 
the colony situation The only unusual feature is that the initial colonies were 
not located in the inner city but on the then edge of the town, due to Dutch 
attachment to certain agncultural activities, though there are parallels to 
this in the distribution of Italians m Wellington, New Zealand (Burnley, 1972) 
A full reading of the paper by Jakic and Wheeler (1969) will fill in the details 
of both pattern and process in this instance Other cartographic examples of the 
colony type of ethnic concentration (and subsequent dispersal) can be found 
in Warner and Srole (1945) In all these cases, imbal clumps have functioned 
as colomes, but with assimilation and also with a decline of in-migration 
dispersal has occurred, accompanied by the final disappearance of the clumps 


Enclave-ghetto 

The enclave and ghetto outcomes must be treated together Earlier it has 
been established that the distinction between enclave and ghetto lies in the 
extent to which the particular ethnic concentration can be viewed as a voluntary 
or involuntary phenomenon It i> very difficult to make this distinction opera- 
tional, though particular ethnic concentrations do seem to lie at varying pomts 
along a voluntary involuntary continuum Complexity is increased because 
it would appeal that the enclave-ghetto can take a number of quite distinctive 
spatial forms 

The first form is particularly associated with Jewish residential areas in 
many North Amencan cities In this case, the onginal location took the form 
of one or more clumps in the inner aty These clumps did not function as 
colonies from which dispersion to the wider aty fabric occurs, however, but as 
bases for the subsequent formation of new clumps, mvanably m more suburban 



FiGfRE 2 3 The ethnic cndaw Jews in Winnipeg. Manitoba 
(Reproduced b> permission of ihc Canadan Soaologv and Anthro- 
poloiry Asscoawon. from Dneitger and Cjsurcb, 1974) 
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locations Thus, over time the inner clumps vrerc abandoned and new outer- 
city clumps established One cartographic example is provided by Figure 
2 3, which shows the shifts of the Jewish cluster in Winnipeg. Manitoba (Dned- 
ger and Church. 1974) Though upwardly mobile m soaal class terms, this 
did not become the basis for complete assimilation or for geographical dispersal 
of the Jews The Winnipeg Jews also moved their ethnic institutions and 
Dnedger and Church feel that this perpetuation of institutions in a new location 
was and is crucial to the maintenance of scgr^tion The combination of 
upward social dass mobility with continued residential segregation reinforces a 
point made by Beshers, Laumann and Bradshaw (1964, p 487), who write 
An ethnic group's assimilation involves at least two important processes 
The first involves the progressive disappearance of barriers to an ethnic 
group’s ‘social interaction’ with the native population—! e the gradual 
erosion of the norms of social distance contingent on ascnplive ethnic 
group membership The second process involves the improvement m the 
ethnic group s access to highly rewarding occupational roles these 
processes operate at very different rates for different ethnic groups (By 
permission of the Umversity of North Carolina Press) 

In the case of the Jews the improvement in the ethnic group’s access to ’highly 
rewarding occupational roles’ has not been accompanied by the erosion of 
social distance 

It seems reasonable from the evidence to suggest that a large component of 
this segregation is of a voluntary nature, which indicates that we can place 
these Jewish segregated clumps in the enclave category Other examples of the 
pattern and of theunderlying processcsaregiven by Wirlh (1928) and Rosenthal 
(1961) for Chicago In particular. Rosenthals paper provides a fascinating 
insight The nature of the outer-city Jewish enclaves is further clarified by the 
following (Rosenthal, 1961, p 287) 

A. modicum of Jewish education and voluntary segregation are two parts 
of a three part device designed to forestall large scale assimilation The third 
is residence la £ high srafus area Settlement there removes the stigma 
that is usually attributed to a separate ethnic community Residence 
m a high status area indicates the voluntary nature of the settlement of 
Jews as well as non-Jews and lifts the burden of alienation from the younger 
generation in particular (By pemussion of E Rosenthal in the American 
Journalof Sociology, \o\ 66,p 287,pub!ishedbytheUniversityofChicago 
Press ) 

Finally, in passing, it should be noted that the Jewish enclaves m Chicago 
display a degree of internal difierentiatioti based both on variation in degree of 
religious orthodoxy and on economic position Thus, we have evidence of 
ethclass segregation (Rosenthal 1961) 

The second form for the enclave-gheno is that where a particular ethnic 
group initially locates m a small segment of the inner city and where subsequent 
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growth conforms basically to a concentnc arrangement relatne to the city 
centre This results in a continuous or discontinuous nng, the discontinuities 
reflecting vanations m the urban fabnc in terms of house type and resistant 
groups (Jones 1970, H M Rose, 1969) Anderson (1962) has argued that the 
growth of black areas in American cities has tended to be concentric, as it has 
occurred (according to him) through encroachment into relati\ely stable or 
non-growing nearby population groups The distribution of Catholics in 
Belfast has also, in part, taken the form ofa discontinuous inner ring (Poole and 
Boal, 1973) 

A cartographic example of the concentnc enclave ghetto is provided by 
Figure 2 4, which shows the distnbution of Asians m Glasgow for 1951, 1961 
and 1971 The spread of this population as it has grown numencally has been 
steered in a basically concentnc fashion by the location of a particular type of 
tenement housing that situated the locational and tenunal requirements of the 
Asians — 1 e access to the city centre for jobs and desire for the ownership of 
property (Kcarsley and Snvastava, 1974) The concentncity may also indicate 
the absence of strong resistance to Asian entry into housing m the inner tene- 
ment areas Since our example shows a changing pattern for the comparatively 
short period of twenty years, it is difficuli to make any predictions as to future 
evolution m terms of concentration and dispersal The patterns displayed and 
the processes operative to date do suggest, however, that the concentration 
of Asians is due predominantly to voluntary factors Thus, this example may 
be treated as lying on the ’enclave’ side of our enclave ghetto continuum 

One difficulty with the Glasgow data is that, while they clearly show the 
evolution of the spatial pattern of Asian residence, they do not indicate the 
extent to which Asians numencally dominate in areas at any scale level The 
only clue to this is Kearstey and Snvastava’s (1974) statement that only m a 
few limited areas do Asian households form more than 40 per cent of the total, 
though they go on to record that it is quite common for a ‘close’ to house a 
predominance of Asians (A ‘close’ is a set of apartments having a common 
street entrance and a common stairway ) 

As we have already noted. Anderson (1962) has suggested that growing 
ethnic groups that maintain residential segregation are likely to display a 
sectoral spatial pattern He also suggested that American blacks might be a 
partial exception to this generalization H M Rose (1969) indicates that the 
rate of growth and the rent-paying ability of the black population strongly 
influence the completeness of the sectoral arrangement If there is a dispropor- 
tionate number of blacks with limited rent paying ability seeking housing 
acommodations, a new ‘ghetto’ cluster is sometimes formed in an alternative 
low income sector Thus, black concentrations are initiated in inncr<ity 
locations with subsequent growth under continued high segregation leading 
to a combination of concentnc and s^oral extensions The cartographic 
evidence suggests, however, that the truncated sector is now the dominant form 
for black ethnic areas, the truncation being due to the fact that sectoral gro'Alh, 
under contiguity and soaocconomic constraints, has not reached the edge 






Figure 24 Theconcentnc<ncb»e ghetto households nith Asian names in Glasgov^ 
Scotland (Reproduced b> permission of the Rosol Scottish Geographical Sooet) front 
Kearsle} andSntasuta 1974) 

of urban areas Figure 2 5 provides an example of sectoral distribution for a 
numencally growing and spatially expanding ethnic group that has shown only 
a very slight desegregation tendency over the twentv year period 1950 1970 
(Table 2 1) 

The black residential concentration in Grand Rapids, Michigan is clearly 
sectoral m form The sector js a truncated one, in that although it now approa 

Table 2 I Black households and block k'cl segregation indices. Grand Rapids 
Xfichigan. 1950-1970 

Block level segregation 
Percentage of all index for black 
'Black households households households 

1950 1 ^ 3 0 90J 

I960 3722 6 7 897 

•970 5992 114 85 7 


The area is held consunt at the I950cltvliiiiils The census enumerated non »hite house- 
holds in 19^0 and 1960 and Negro houseboM* to 1970 This chanse should have had oniva 
very slight influence on the figures 
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ches the ctI> limits these only define the ‘central city’, there being very substan- 
tial (and almost entirely white) suburbs beyond Two other aspects of the 
Grand Rapids’ distribution also deserve brief mention Both refer to ‘fabric’ 
effects First, it will be noted that blacks are virtually absent from the west side 
of the city It may be significant that the west side is perceived as the Polish’ 
segment and it has been observed for other cities that the Poles have been one 
of the ethnic groups particularly resistant to black invasion, or less likely to 
retreat before the possibility The other fabne aspect refers to the break in the 
continuity of the black distnbution in 1950 This is an area of large houses and 
It IS reasonable to assume that they were economically beyond the reach of 
most black households However, with the passage of time and the further 
build up and expansion of the black areas the intervening area became in- 
creasingly disfavoured in white eyes, while black entry was further facilitated 
by a degree of subdiv ision of the original large dwellings 
The segregation of Roman Catholics m Belfast has shown an even greater 
longevity than that of blacks in American atics Institutional completeness is 
quite high and general assimilation to the majority population has been slight 
The dominant spatial feature m this instance is one very large sector which 
extends right to the edge of the urban area There are also several inner-area 
clumps that recently have shown tcndenacs to expand slightly m a sectoral 
manner Thus, the Roman Catholic pattern in Belfast provides a further 
example of the basically sectoral nature of the ethnic area for a growing non 
assimilating group A key difference from the blacks m the United States 
and indeed the Asians in Glasgow, is that Belfast Catholics have full access 
to periphemlly located public housing This is a further explanation for the 
completeness of the mam sector (Poole and Boal 1 973) 

Segregation in Belfast also reminds us ofa point made early in this discussion 
when it was pointed out (following Abramson 1973) that ethnic status is not 
necessarily a function of minority status Host communities frequently also 
display many of the features of ethnicity, and this is certainly true of the Pro 
testant majority m Belfast In this instance, perhaps, one should not talk of 
the Catholics being segregated /rtwi the Protestants but of mutual segregation 
achieved simultaneously by both groups 
The ethnic sectors in Grand Rapidsand Belfast both display internal differen 
tiation on a social class basis Thus, within each area, ethclass differentiation 
of the ethnic residential spaces can be recognized The sectoral areas discussed 
above have been m existence for a substantial period The extent to which 
the segregation is voluntary or involuntary determines whether we should call 
such spatial structures enclaves or ghettos Since both choice and force are 
operative, all we can do is to suggest that these patterns can be subsumed under 
the enclave-ghetto label, but that they are closer to the ghetto state than 
IS true for the Jews in Winnipeg or Chicago, or for the Asians (at least at 
present) m Glasgow 

The spatial patterns of ethnic groups in aties appear to be closely relate 
to the degree and nature of the assimilation process The examples provided 
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illustrate what are taken, at this stage of our knowledge, to be the outcomes 
of three different degrees of assimilation In one instance, full assimilation 
occurs over time and the spatial pattern evolves from clumped to highly 
dispersed In the second instance, assimilation occurs along one dimension 
only (occupational), leading to a transference from an inncr<ity clumped 
pattern to a more suburban clumping In the final instance, over the time spans 
examined assirmlation is slight, and concentnc or sectoral forms evolve, or 
some combination of these develops 

POLICY ASPECTS 

In the precedmgdiscussion, we have emphasized thcdefensive, the supportive, 
the conservative and the power base functions of the ethnic residential grouping 
In their own contexts, these functions are highly positive m nature and they 
provide a warning about the too ready adoption of an intcgrationist approach 
to urban residential geography Indeed, Piven and Cloward (1967) have 
argued that if the American black is to enter the mainstream of national life 
then It IS separation that wilt be essential to achieve results They claim that 
the whole history of ethnic groups in the United States belies the utility of the 
integrationist view 

In the general suburban context. Downs (1973) has argued that the quality 
of life m every urban household is. m pail, determined by the interactions of 
Its members with other people m the vicinity of its dwelling unit These in- 
teractions involved personal movement, normal child play with value reinforce- 
ment, school activities and the use of shared public facilities To be most 
effective and least stressful, these interactions should be with people rather 
similar m life style Although Downs does not approve of residential dis- 
crimination on ethnic grounds, such an approach is probably an effective 
means of achieving these satisfactory interactions Thus, some degree of 
ethnic homogeneity is desirable 

We have defined three basic types of ethnic segregated residential situations 
The colony is a temporary phenomenon— a mechanism for achieving the 
integration of an ethnic group into the wider society The enclave is much 
more permanent, but is viewed as basically voluntary m origin and maintenance, 
in the case of the Jewish enclave we have cultural pluralism with economic 
integration (Reubens, 1971) Only when we come to the ghetto does emphasis 
shift to the operation of involuntary factors Most commentators hold the 
position that only forced segregation is bad, though some will interpret that 
part of ethnic segregation that may be apportioned to economic factors as 
also being undesirable 

In any policy approach to ethnic residential segregation, the strategy adopted 
will depend upon the realism of the causal assumptions (Reubens, 1971) 
Thus, It will be important to try and partition out the causal factors into the 
three mam types of socioeconomic, voluntary ethnic and involuntary ethnic 
As we have already noted, it is particularly difficult to evaluate the relative 
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importance of the latter two sets of factors Even further, it can be argued that 
economic differentials that contribute to residential segregation may also 
have their roots in ethnic factors 

Choice 

Increasingly it has been recognized that ethnic residential segregation has 
many positive features {see Deakm and Ungerson, 1973) Statements such as 
that by Jones (1970) which demands that the possibility that coloured immi- 
grants in Birmingham might approach a majonty position in certain clusters 
should be recognized, ‘and appropnate action taken to av oid the establishment 
of such a degree of segregation’ would now be considered excessively dogmatic 
The emphasis has shifted to ‘choice’ For instance, Cullingworth (1973, p 127) 
states that ‘dispersal of immigrant concentrations should be regarded as a 
desirable consequence, but not the overriding purpose of housing individual 
immigrant families on council estates Theentenon of full, informed individual 
choice comes first’ Deakm and Ungerson (1973, p 238) adopt a similar stance 
when they vvnte ‘the important thing is that everybody should be free to 
choose, and to move outside such circles (of broadly similar social charactens 
tics) if they wish to do so , there should be as few constraints as possible on the 
exercise of choice by mdividuals’ In the Amencan racial context Petticrew 
(1969, p 63) adopts a similar position ‘the democratic objective is not total 
racial integration and the elimination of the ghetto . the idea is simply to provide 
an honest choice between separation and integration The longterm goal 
IS the transformation of these ghettos from today s racial prisons to to- 
morrow’s ethmc areas of choice' 

The emphasis on choice and the consequent removal of the ghetto form of 
ethic residential segregation is totally consistent wilh the mterpretations of the 
functions of such segregation adopt^ m this chapter 

In any attempt to modify patterns of ethnic residential segregation, particular 
note will have to be taken of the nature of the urban spaces involved In many 
instances, these spaces are profoundly tcmtonal and the in movement of 
‘alien’ households will be viewed as invasion In addition, the loss of such 
spaces to individuals or ethmc groups is likely to be traumatic and to be bitterly 
resisted (Boal, 1969, Fned, 1963, Sullies. 1968) Such temtones may well 
play key roles m reducing interethnic conflict, in that an individual can recognize 
their existence and can refrain from going where he is likely to be involved in 
disputes (Sommer, 1969) 

Three final comments arise from the preceding discussion Firstly, I am very 
conscious of the fact that most of the supporting evidence for the arguments I 
have developed have been obtamed from the works of writers who themselves, 
hy and large, have been observers of the ethnic residential scene rather than 
active participants Consequently, there is a need for much greater msight 
from within the ethnic areas and for interpreUtion of their funcUons by ethnic 
group members Secondly, there is a great need for standardization of studies 
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over a wide ranee of cities so that we can rcndil) m tke comparisons These 
studies may well be thoucht ofby some as being less rewarding in that they are 
unlikely to demonstrate the use of new techniques but they are likely to 
provide a much sounder basis for gcneraliz ition ih in exists at present Finally, 
I am conscious of the fact that in all the ethnic residential situations discussed 
abo\e Anglo Saxon culture and power provided tbe host community con 
texts— this being true whether we are discussing Chicago Winnipeg Auckland 
Birmingham or Belfast It is perhaps a nice histoncal irony that after providing 
the dominant cultural and economic contexts for a variety of subsequent in 
migrant ethnic groups m widely flung parts of the world the tolerance of the 
Analo Saxon host community is probably now' being most fully tested m 
Britain itself 
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Chapter 3 

Iiislitiitioiial Forces that Shape the City 

J E Vance, Jr 


W'lthm the compass of a smfle chapter it is clearly impracticable to account 
for all the %’anous forces that gi\e the at> the form st has Of the three waj’s 
that aly forms are shajjed— through institutional forces b> natural environ- 
mental processes and through inheritances from urban morphology in previous 
times onl> the first is considered here In this viewing of human institutions, 
v.e must comprehend two scales of action that of the institution working as a 
body and that wherein the institution is the instrument of an individual will 
Before turning to such an appraisal of institutional forces at work in urban 
morphology, we must cat! attention to the product itself Recent work in 
geography has heavily discounted the concrete ph>sical form of the nt>, 
turning its attention instead to assumed normative processes of locational 
distnbution and social regionaltaation and treatmg the otj as an economic 
or social institution rather than a physical entity If the all-too-substantial 
form of the aty might be effectively disregarded, this narrowing of attention 
would still be of dubious intellectual justification as the impact of the mor- 
phology of aties IS both direct and undeniable, it seems irresponsible to act as 
if only economic and social processes have validity in the shaping ofboth cities 
and the nature of urban life ! do not wish to assert a new form of physical 
determinism, in the guise of the impact of atv forms on urban life, but yet to 
deny some substantial role to the bncks and mortar and physical layout of 
cities in the esistence of urban people is as silly as to deny the matter of rainfaU 
as a force in agncultural geography 

THE SHAPING OF THE Cm INSTmJTIONS 
Cities are shaped by institutions of several general types soaal, economic, 
goverranental, religious and cultural (Vance, 1976) Here only two types will 
be considered, governmental and finanaal institutions, though onlv in the 
first type IS the history very long Ifwe accept the argument of this chapter that 
to study the aty only m the present is unwise and unreliable of truth, then the 
role that financial institutions play becomes one confined to the third act of the 
drama, perhaps cniaal in the outcome but not part of the establishment of 
the plot 
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Because the shaping of the city may come from many moulding hands, it 
IS essential to distinguish between those places created with a fixed form already 
extant m someone smind and those where there is a continuing and democratic 
evolution of the form, organically, as the aty grows and prospers Topsy 
said It without academic prolixity *l 'sped I growed Don't think nobody 
never made me Many cities must, in fact, acknowledge a similar ontogeny 
and in doing so, make clear that the impact of government, m particular, will 
be very different from that found in a preconceived town shaped by an all- 
powerful sovereignty Organic growth is more commonly found in democratic 
than autocratic cities and history affords us many examples of the differences 
m the morphogenetic processes between the two types The Renaissance was 
the point in our era of preconception and it was. as well, the age of absolute 
monarchies, tyranny and despotism m church and stale In turn, it was in the 
New World that democracy took hold most fundamentally in the gov<»m3nce 
of towns and u was there that true organic evolution of morphology was to be 
found, a fact reinforced by the strong role that Amencan cities came to play, 
in the last hundred yean, as the truly innovative force in the introduction of 
functional urban forms, which have been copied widely from a prototype 
first encountered m Chicago in the ISSOs 


IIOUSISG IN THE STRDCnJRE OF THE Cm 

With our objective of looking at the roots of city patterns, thcir current bloom- 
ings and the processes of organic growth as in the United Slates and other 
New Lands, it is essential to spell out how housing will be viewed First, our 
concern will be with the cellular unit from which residential areas are built, 
with houses rather than with those slatislical aggregations commonly called 
soaal areas census tracts or the like Such aggregations often obscure truth 
through the lumping of dissimilar dctailsand they tell us little about the housing 
provision as shaped by governmental and financial institutions Finally, it 
IS the house, or its apartmenfed equivalent, through which housing provision 
IS made and in the forces shaping that basic housing unit we find the real 
expression of the institutional impact on alies This is espieaally true when 
we must deal with the past a time when the details of actual policy may nO 
longer be available to us but through whose outcome we may reconstruct its 
nature Next comes the assembbgc of the basic housing units into larger urban 
physical patterns, which may m turn respond to processes somewhat different 
from those at work on the house itself and express a different impress of govern 
mene, the banks and builders 

Ifwe took at the development of housing as one of the fundamental concerns 
of mankind and houses as one of man's most widespread artifacts, it should 
not surprise us that housing is provided either by the basic soaal unit— the 
family, nuclear or extended, or the clan— or by the basic economic unit— the 
manor, or craftman's or merchani’s establishment In the past, housing was 
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far more commonly pro\nded by the economic than by the family unit The 
medie%al manor furnished employment and also shelter, as did the merchant’s 
house for his joumejinen and apprentices In rural areas, the tie was traditional- 
ly and legally maintained, to the extent that the social dependency of vassalage 
had an attached geographical restriction of serfdom which passed down through 
succeeding generations, a soaal practice, as we shall see, that Germany in the 
Third Reich attempted to restore When we examine the morphology of the 
medieval aty, we find that the fundamental residential unit was the house of a 
master of an occupation, often a high and narrow structure dmded by floors 
among the several activities earned on there selling on the ground floor, 
workships behind or on the second floor, and housing and storage in the higher 
storeys, assorted in the case of workers by ihctr rank within the occupational 
‘family’ In such a sj stem, there was little chance for residence within the aty 
for those occupationally unattached, a fact that shunted the floaters and other 
panahs bejond the walls into the shacks and stews of the suburbs , in tfaeir 
onginal meaning 

One other aspect of medieval housing should be mentioned here, largely 
because of its ancestry of certain current practices with respect to housmg 
the tendency m the aties of Italy toward clustering of political and ethnic 
factions Within these Itaban aty republics, certainly urbane for their time 
but hardly very republican m most cases, were the roots of the notion of soaal 
and political clustering In Europe north of the Alps the basic clustenng of 
houses was in terms of occupations— occupation districts were the result— but 
south of the Alps there was more commonly a political or eihmc base at work 
The tower houses of Sienna, Bologna or San Gimignano were such urban 
political atadcls, around which the houses of lesser henchmen were collected 
Under such a philosophy of bousing structure, the emergence during the 
counter reformation of the ghetto quarter of Venice as the home for the Jews 
IS more easily understood and less loaded with justifications for cnes of mis 
treatment TTierc most commonly were ethnic and political groupings when 
the provision of housing was highly specialized and there was no general body 
of ‘rental’ housing Recently, such ethnic and political distncts of aties have 
reemerged as ‘areas of opposition’ in American aties 

The occupational structuring of housing that was the norm for the medieval 
merchant’s and craftsman’s town became the common practice in colonial 
Amenca For that reason, under such a system there was no real need for 
government involvement But even more, there was no necessary practice of 
institutionalised fending to provide urban housing The state had always 
played a role of sorts, either in its formal expression as the government or in its 
alter ego as the state rehgion, when it provided for those w ho we would today 
call ‘welfare cases’, the elderly in particular, as the common presence of alms 
houses in English towns shows us And it is clear there were individual borrow 
mgs by merchants and craftsmen for use in the provision of housing These 
^ere not strictly mstances of real estate lendmg so much as they were tied to 
the general matter of conuneraal credit and borrowing, which came with the 
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development of banking practices in the High Middle Ages in Italy and then 
m the North 

Up to the time of the industrial resolution of the eighteenth century, the 
medieval pattern of housing provision both obtained and vsorked wth reason- 
able success but as ports desclopcd. some component of rental housing was 
necessary for the families of merchant satlors and dock workers. It seems to 
have developed in the larger ports, no doubt as a minor activity of merchants 
whose wealth was expanding rather rapidly. Esther Forbes (1942) furnishes 
a picture of these still rather medieval practices found even in the later decades 
of the eighteenth century Houses were built by artisans and used by them dunng 
their lifetime to shelter both their work and ihcir workers, who seem more 
commonly to have been charged board than rent It was mhented property 
that perhaps first entered the rentat market and. given the short lifetime of 
residents and fairly stable population of these colonial ports, such a provision 
ma> well have sufficed 

The fundamental disruption of these practices was brought on by a siege 
of urban growth that was unusual Already m Elizabethan tunes English 
ports most notably London with its enlarging monopolies of overseas trade, 
were being strained by increases of population due to quickening migrations 
city-ward from the counirystde and not to any fundamental change in the 
negative balance of births over deaths among the townspeople We all know of 
the Virgin Queen s efforts to contain London's growth and the practices she 
had established Houses were not to be built, save, interestingly, those for 
workers engaged m port functions But because the economic growih was not 
stopped, neither was the physical extent of the city, which became the Eliza- 
bethans mam concern In the end. a new system of housing provision had 
to be devised In London it came through the 'peslenng' of medieval houses, 
that is their being broken up into sinctly rental units m the original building 
and crowded on the lot by additions perched upon or leaned against them 
(Byrne. 1925) 

At the other end of the social spectrum, there had come finally the establish- 
ment of an outright house buihlmg trade John Summerson (1946) holds that 
u. ml', 5 ,-m Vwfi •kY* k«gan -ft m eames'i inrrmg "lYie 'i3\t sgverftetrft^i 

century, when he started the first successful creation of actual houses for sale 
or lease Before that, as early as 1636, several noble landowners just outside 
London’s walls began bruiting the division of their lands into leaseholds to 
be let out for house construaion And there were speculators who look up 
leases and built houses for sub leasees Roger North (Summerson, 1946, p 29) 
drew attention to the significant change that Barbon introduced ‘It was not 
worth his while to deal little That a bricklayer could do The gam he 
expected was out of great undertakmgs, which would nse lustily m the whole ’ 
Without expanding further on this incident, it may suffice to note that with 
Barbon's generation house-building became an undertaking of capitalists, 
both actually and philosophically, Marx used Barbon’s considerable economic 
wntings to secure definitions of ‘commodities’ and ‘use value’ in Das Kapiial 
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If port expansion was the first disruption of the slow and orderly growth 
that had characterized the city m the Middle Ages, the onset of major industriali- 
zation in the eighteenth century led to the total extinction of the old order No 
half-measures such as pestering or the laying out of anstocratic quarters 
could relieve the pressure once factones began to cluster in aties There were 
some initial attempts to patch up the older system of occupational housing 
provision, but they were soon abandoned (Vance, 1966) For a time, some 
mdustnes could borrow the housing provisions of others by employing the 
unengaged members of families already housed (Vance, 1967) In the end, the 
mam solution came through enlarging the role that capital was to play in the 
provision of housing This led in the first instance to the generalization of 
housing m disruption of its former ties to a specific trade, and usually a particu- 
lar employer Soon it also set location as the determinant of housing design 
and utilization the economic return to be gained by the private investor There 
w as a complete dismissal of any previous ties to human welfare and the exercise 
of personal or institutional responsibility by employers, civic bodies or ecclesias- 
tics The mam body of urban residents were cast adnf\ to become the closest 
thing to economic man yet to live on Earth 
This is not the place to recount the appalling results, the observations of 
reformers, radical economists and realistic wnters during the last hundred 
years are legion and nearly unanimous m condemning the notion that an 
economic standard can be used m housing provision Note, I did not say a 
capitalist standard, for it is not so much the specific economic system that is 
at fault as it is the idea of a housing policy established solely in terms of ‘rent- 
paying ability' That pernicious term can be used both to justify capitalist 
‘slums' and socialist people-warrens, such as those devised by Le Corbusier 
and other anticapitalists 

THE OUTCOME OF ECONOMIC SrANT)ARDS FOR HOUSING 
There is a great tendency to concentrate on the assumed detenoration of 
workers’ housing that is thought to have come from the mdustnalization of 
urban populations Yet when vve look back at housing in the Middle Ages, it 
IS very hard to make such an indictment of capitalism and industry stick 
Rather, the middle and upper classes, which were made sufficiently numerous 
by mdustnalization to begin to be geographically significant m the shaping of 
aties, began to ‘take off’ and gam a distinctly different housing provision from 
what they had previously had and from that of the urban proletanat The 
etnmtft^'ottweCTiVVftViwcoTng^tfmitirixJSvVftwnrtiXTticdiavsesTncteased.Vtftti 
did so by raising the top rather than lowenng the bottom There were places 
and times when new depths were reached— Dickens and Fnednch Engels 
both observed industnal Bntam at such a gnm low pomt— but in general the 
working class simply failed to benefit from new improvements in the matcnal 
standard of living, specifically of housing, that began to come with industrializa- 
tion If one doubts that, any account of the housing of magnates in medicv'al 
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or even Eliiabethan limes wiH correct the misapprehension (e g Ongo, 1957) 
The great problems of housing in the industrial era came from the vastly 
increased size of cities and the generalization of housing, to such an extent 
that there was noresiduc of ihewelfare concept that had entered into the housing 
of workers by employers in former times Taking the first of those changes, the 
vast scalar growth of cities, its impact on housing had a particularly geographi- 
cal expression In previous limes, the workmg-dass population had very little 
space for its shelter— the one-room cenacula was common m classical Rome 
and the shanng of rooms and houses was the general practice m medieval 
times— but so long as aties were reasonably small, or well sewered, as Rome 
was when she was larger, the health hazards were kept within bounds Even 
so. in the plagues of the Middle Ages, there was a tencency to flee the cities m 
epidemic times, a practice not abandoned even during the cholera epidemics 
of mid nineteenth century Amenca When cities became large m total popula- 
tion. they had, of necessity, to become densely built up, and in that there was a 
great danger to health 

The key to the greater densities at which housing was built m the industrial 
cities is found m the greater concentration of employment required by the 
introduction of factories and the enlargement of the foreign trade passing 
over the docks Factory jobs clustered together in great numbers, as did the 
casual employments on the docks, so the housing of the working class had to 
exist in both great quantities and close proximity Jobs were long with few free 
hours so little time could be taken up by (he journey to work Jobs were often 
casual in origin, requiring c1ose-by residence so the worker could quickly 
accept odd employment that might be offered There was, for the first century 
of industrialization, no economically attainable transportation for the workers 
Steam railroads were able to operate neither over such short distances nor at a 
prKC the proletariat could pay Omnibus lines were introduced in Pans and 
London in the 1820s and horse-car lines m New York in the 1830s, but the 
charges they made were beyond the purse of wage employees 
The only practicable solution m large mdustnal cities was to pile up the 
workers in small housing units sucked at high densities on land as close to 
the factones or docks as they could find In different CQuran£!L. vaxinus. ai??- 
roaches were tned England built endless carpets of tiny houses of brick, 
often with only a single outside ivall, into which great numbers were crowded , 
the United States, particularly in the big New England textile towns, went in 
for three- and four storey wooden structures broken into tenements and crowd- 
ed, rather without order, into the areas adjacent to mills, and Scotland, the 
Continental industrial distnets across Gennany, and the Austro-Hunganan 
Empire went m for tall masonry flats with single rooms for a family and long 
stairs endlessly to be climbed The form differed, but the geographical approach 
was always the same crowd as many people together as close to the places of 
employment as w as physically possible 
In doing this the conditions for the class segregation of urban housing 
were strengthened The middle and upper class need not tolerate such crowding 
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because they had the money and the means to travel farther to work The 
suburban house— a valla m central Europe— was the most common solution 
for these groups, but in some large alies even the prosperous could no longer be 
individually housed London solved the problem, at least in part, before the 
coming of city transportation, and thereby took recourse in the eighteenth 
century to laying out of the squares and terrace (row) houses of Bloomsbury 
and Mayfair The row house became the local norm even for the prosperous, so. 
as the city spread, it did so m the terraces of suburbia such as those that Dyos 
(1966) has considered in South London On the Continent, the row house was 
not normally the solution to housing the middle and upper classes, even though 
It had been so initially in the Place Royalc (dcs Vosges) in Pans, when Henri IV 
had It constructed to house silk merchants brought from Milano Instead, the 
nineteenth century saw the prosperous housed m appanemcnts m Pans, Vienna 
and Milan In that way, the medieval notion of the social elite living at the 
centre of things could be maintained In America, there w ere several approaches 
to the housing of the middle and upper classes m Boston. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, there was much use of the Georgian 
terrace as brought oier from Enghnd. but there and in most more aestem 
cities the single-family detached house pla>ed an increasing role Only in 
New York City has the 'brownstone house’ of the long unbroken facade teen 
used by the prosperous nght down to the present lime After flirting with English 
practices in the row houses and Continental ones in the apartment houses 
{such as the Dakota m New York, which survives on Central Park, built in the 
1880s), prosperous Americans rejected central<ity Imng for the suburb This 
was an act of the late ninetcenih century not merely of recent years and m 
response to black in-migraiion, as radical ‘rhetoric' has it 
To understand the movement to the suburbs which is so much the twentieth 
century pattern of Amencan urbanization, and increasingly the pattern of world 
urbanization in more recent decades, we must mum to the matter of what 
happened to housing when its occupational provision disappeared with the 
industrial revolution There v'crc two problems the increase in city scale 
and the decline of the welfare concept that had attached to housing provision 
in medieval times We should not be misled into envisaging medieval housing 
as light, airy, roomy and comfortable It was almost none of those things, but 
for its time it was as good as was to be had, whatever your status and income 
Masters perceived the importance of good housing, by contemporary standards, 
for their workers, and if they did not the guild and the cmc corporation com- 
monly corrected the error in their ways The question of canng for the welfare 
of workers was intimately tied up with the notion of ‘establishment of residence’, 
a fundamental point in much of the legislation tt> care for the poor The guild 
had a geographically defined area of privilege and responsibility, as did the 
city corporation For those within the area of jurisdiction, they bore responsi- 
bility, for those outside, none The cntical point to make is that those bom 
outside and later coming into the aty stood in a questionable status with respect 
to guild and civic welfare Until the industrial revolution, these aliens to the 
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aty were not too numerous, but with factory production they flooded in The 
existing system of canng for misfortune, unemployment and illness was totally 
inadequate, as few in need had the legal ‘settlement’ of the denizen needed for 
consideration This welfare statelessness was a sorry state, only increased when 
housing was split from employment and thrown into a general economic 
institution of house-buiIding for return on investment By the early nineteenth 
century, the welfare and housing practices of the city of the Middle Ages had 
disappeared and nothing but a capitalist solution had come to take their place 
The result was an almost wholly economic structuring of Western urban 
society, throwing out the economic security of the medieval trades and the 
geographical classlessness of those times 
Once the middle class became separated from the lower class, there was 
the possibility of a separate salvation unknown in earlier times This chance 
assumed greater importance as the germ theory of disease emerged in the minds 
of physicians during the last century It was clear that increased persona! space 
nas a road to health, so those flnancuilly able to gam space could And an 
argument (for moving out of the aty) in terms so emotional and intimate as 
caring for the health of their families Any reading of the housing reform 
literature of the last century will convince the reader of the central position 
that health played in that movement In the report of the Royal Commission 
set up in England in the 1840s to consider (he state of the ‘large towns and 
populous places , most of the evidence is given by ‘medical officers for health’ 
and concerns the state of the towns m terms of their healthfulness The conclu* 
Sion uas constantly drawn that, whatever urban prophylaxis was undertaken, 
only continued massive rural population implosion would biologically maintain 
cities Adna Femn Weber (1899, p 475) concludes that it is only in the ‘nse of 
the suburbs’ that we find the solution ‘which furnishes the solid basis of a 
hope that the evils of city life, so far as (hey result from overcrowding, may be 
in large part rcmoved‘ And he was certainly nght, as has been shown by the 
sometimes frightening ability of suburbs to maintain and increase their num- 
bers This was the solution to the problem ofcilies for the prosperous members 
of society, and they took to suburbanization with the vigour that had already 
'Ar’is ViViVft imdiVc ttess 

For the working class, the problem was different they had been abandoned 
by the past and as yet unfound by the present In that past, a host of concerned 
observers found them and sought to set forth the way to the separate salvation 
of the lower economic class Engels’ observations on Manchester m the 1840s 
joined with Marx’s organization of history to propose a radical transformation 
of the socialism that had first been sh>>*’^ ageneration earlier by Robert Owen 
The Amencan George Peabody ilof Shaftesbury sought a solution 

in a socially responsible capitaf ' ild take over, as the medieval 

guild had done, the care for d y''“7"^te In contemporary 
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(1962) has shown, this solution was far more successful than has usually 
been understood in raising the overall lot of the working class But the real 
solution to the problem for most countnes was the emergence of a less radical 
form of socialism than that of Marx and Engels and a less moralistic form than 
that of the enlightened English businessmen and clencs At that tune, the 
reassertion of civic responsibihty for welfare, regardless of settlement, was 
seldom called so, even though we might justly now term it municipal socialism, 
and we should note that it was the first functioning expression of that great 
political philosophy of the contemporary world 

What transpired was the assumption of social responsibilities by individual 
CIVIC councils, as in the Middle Ages Some would argue that the case is very 
different because the role of the aty government in more recent times has been 
so much larger than was that of the general council of some medieval town, 
but the difference is commonly not one of degree of responsibility so much as 
one of heightened concern for certain aspects of life Housing in general 
IS so much more ample today that we could hardly expect that public housing 
would not be more ample as well 

In (he lace nmeteenth century, the first phase of civic concern for housing 
was expressed mainly along the lines of extinguishing nuisances It was com 
monly thoughlthatdestructionofareaswithbad conditions wouldforceageneral 
improvement in the fabnc of the city, particularly that of housing In city after 
city, railroad stations were built in formerly insalubrious areas, with the idea of 
domg away with them In several English cities— Birmingham with the Corpo- 
ration Street Scheme and London with Shaftesbury Avenue as prime examples 
—new arterial streets were cut through stews to force their demolition The 
philosophy was so unrelievedly one of physical determinism (bad houses make 
bad people) that we must ennge in reading the arguments advanced m support 
of the plans, and even more we must wonder how the proponents envisaged 
that those who were displaced would improve the conditions of the housing of 
the poor elsewhere m the city by moving m on them But the motive behind 
these schemes was that of taking responsibility for the lot of the poor in housing 
In most cities, the responsibility came largely in adopting legislation that would 
condemn housing beyond human tolerance and would seek to set a basic 
standard for newer housing 

This was not aty planning as we now use the term, the cellular base of the 
city was being controlled and transformed, but the grouping of those cells 
was left largely to chance and the operation of economic and social institutions 
The Peabody houses of London were spotted around the aty, often hidden 
behind older buildings Shaftesbury Avenue was not so much a building scheme 
as a clearance scheme, with the route for the arterial street determined by the 
location of existing bad housing In New York, the individual cells of the urban 
fabnc changed— with the introduction of the ‘New Law’ tenements m 1901 — 
but the street pattern remained that of the first half of the last century The 
unit of construction normally remained the house lot, sometimes earned down 
from the burgage plot of the Middle Ages and sometimes from the pre-re\ olu* 
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those solutions to the space problem Asa young man, he had gone to Chicago in 
the early 1870s to work as a court reporter just w-hen the city w-as being rebuilt 
from Its disastrous fire of 1871 The reconstruction took two forms, the earliest 
considerable use in America of ‘French flats', that is appartemenls (though 
Richard Moms Hung had built such a structure in New York m 1869, it 
had been rather unsuccessful), and the even more \igorous deselopment of 
single-family housing in outlying sites The asailability of horse-car lines 
operating easily and cheaply across the flat praine lands, even before the fire 
made dispersal of housing logical, and the fast introduction of cable-car 
lines after their insention m San Franasco m 1873 confirmed this trend In 
large measure, the Chicago that emerged from the fire was the first modem 
city possessed of a core gi\en o\cr to apartment houses and a vast penphery 
of suburbs ft was m Chicago that the technology of iron building and the 
elevator made its start, it was there that the idea of a densely built-up city with 
at least marginally acceptable personal space in tail apartment houses could 
be seen as a practicality , and it was there that the suburb first came into its own, 
located along steam rad lines for the more prosperous, and along cable and, 
later, trolley lines for the stable working class 
Chicago even provided an early experiment m the notion of the ‘machine 
for living’ which became so much the property of the Continentals— the Ger- 
mans, the Swiss and some French In the early 1880s George M Pullman 
became greatly concerned with the intemperance and restneness of his employ- 
ees Lvmg in the city of Chicago, so he set about laying out a fully integrated 
town on the praine south of the city Housing was well planned and constructed, 
shopping and recreation were created for. and the plants for building railroad 
cars were modem and efficient and located within an easy walk from the housing. 
Like Letchworth, at a later time, this low-n was shielded from temptation by law, 
was carefully organized as to social practice and aimed high in its thinking 
Richard T Ely (1885), in descnbing the place at the time, came to the ultimate 
conclusion, though the general impression was one of thnft and order, that 
‘it IS benevolent, well-wishing feudalism, which desires the happiness of the 
people, but in such a way as shall please the authonties’ And he argued that 
Pullman would, m fact, best please the Iron Chancellor 
Thus, when Ebenezer Howard returned to England, he had already witnessed 
in Chicago the first city of suburbs, and to that image he might well have added 
information gamed from a continuing attention to the pace of Pullman’s 
expenmenls after his own departure in 1876, there were similar undertakings 
closer to home at Sallaire and Port Sunlight It is not necessary to expand on 
the influences that lay behind the Garden City movement of the turn of the 
century, instead, we may merely note that there was a strong affinity between 
those detached towns that were built m the late nineteenth century by industria- 
lists, seeking to improve the housing of their workers as well as also to reorder 
their lives, and the towns built in thiscenturj by academic Utopians and Fabian 
socialists, striving to wrench the honest working class from the evil influences 
of the city 
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tionary (political or industrial) lime of the aty In New York, these lots often 
had dimensions of 25 by 100 feet, which made for gnm tenement buildings, 
even under the 'New Law’ We would be utterly misled if we were to deal with 
great aggregations of housing as our basis of analysis Government began to 
play a rapidly increasing role m the matter of housing for the lower classes, 
iiut only in the matter of new construction on existing lots, and it still played 
almost no role m the housing of the middle and upper classes and in the broad- 
scale social and physical planning of the city 
The experiment with higher standards for individual houses was only partially 
successful, for ii did not transform society as the reformers thought it would 
Their error was the assumption that environment fully shapes man, but at the 
turn of the century no one was willing to question the fundamental basis for 
middle-class involvement m housing That involvement was based on the 
notion of ‘enlightened self interest’, wherein we are all members of society 
and the health of society affects us all Thus, we must assure that the poor are 
sufficiently well housed as not to constitute a breeding ground for social 
illness If rehousing m the city could not suffice, then that favounte hygienic 
institution of the late nineteenth century, the isolation hospital, had to be 
brought to bear in housing In the imet»war years, both the Netherlands and 
France experimented with notions of creating isolated housing areas for 
'undesirables and the asocial family, where they were removed from contact 
and conflict with the ordinary public housing population, in turn to be sheltered 
in specially designed austere and durable buildings (Gray, 1946, p 74) 

THE PROBLEM OF SPACE IN CITIES 
The conclusion that social reformers of the last century drew, with respect 
to housing, has a particularly geographical importance they came strongly to 
the view that the fundamental problem of housing provision was that once it 
had been transformed into a stnctly economic undertaking it was impossible 
to give to the working classes an adequate amount of space at a rent they could 
pay The problem really had two aspects, that of tent-paying ability and that of 
area open to the housing of the lower economic classes The middle and upper 
classes could gam reasonable space by moving toward the edge of the city, but 
the poor could not, not because they were priced out of the land market there 
but because they could not afford the cost of commuting back and forth to such 
areas This fact was already acknowledged by the running of ‘parliamentary 
trains’ on the lines entenng London, a practice begun in the mid nineteenth 
century to try to open the suburbs to those displaced by station building, 
at fares of no more than a penny a mile But for the poor that was too high and 
these so-called 'workman’s trams’ w«c, m fact, trams for clerks and other 
petty salary employees The problem of space for the lower classes had to be 
solved either within the core of the aty or by revolutionary destruction of the 
clustering of economic activity there 

Ebenezer Howard played an interestmg role in the shaping of the second of 
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those solutions to the space problem As a young man, he had gone to Chicago in 
the early 1870s to work as a court reporter just when the city was being rebuilt 
from its disastrous fire of 1 87 1 The reconstruction took two forms, the earliest 
considerable use in America of ‘French flats’, that is appariemenis (though 
Richard Moms Hung had built such a structure in New York in 1869, it 
had been rather unsuccessful), and the even more vigorous development of 
single-family housing in outlying sites The availability of horse-car lines 
operating easily and cheaply across the flat prairie lands, even before the fire 
made dispersal of housing logical, and the fast introduction of cable-car 
lines after their invention m San Francisco in 1873 confirmed this trend In 
large measure, the Chicago that emerged from the fire was the first modem 
city possessed of a core given over to apartment houses and a vast penphery 
of suburbs It was m Chicago that the technology of iron building and the 
elevator made its start, it was there that the idea of a densely built-up city wath 
at least marginally acceptable personal space in tall apartment houses could 
be seen as a practicality , and it was there that the suburb first came into its own, 
located along steam rail lines for the more prosperous, and along cable and, 
later, trolley lines for the stable working class 
Chicago even provided an early expenment m the notion of the ‘machine 
for living’ which became so much the property of the Continentals— the Ger- 
mans, the Swiss and some French In the early 1880s George M Pullman 
became greatly concerned with the intemperance and restiveness of his employ- 
ees living in the city of Chicago, so he set about laying out a fully integrated 
town on the praine south of theaty Housing was well planned and constructed, 
shopping and recreation were created for, and the plants for building railroad 
cars were modem and efficient and located within an easy walk from the housing 
Like Letchworth, at a later time, this town was shielded from temptation by law, 
was carefully organized as to social practice and aimed high in its thinking 
Richard T Ely (1885), in describing the place at the time, came to the ultimate 
conclusion, though the general impression was one of thnfl and order, that 
‘it IS benevolent, well-wtshit^ feudalism, which desires the happiness of the 
people, but in such a way as shall please the authonties’ And he argued that 
Pullman would, in fact, best please the Iron Chancellor 
Thus, when Ebenezer Howard returned to England, he had already witnessed 
in Chicago the first city of suburbs, and to that image he might well have added 
information gained from a conlinumg attention to the pace of Pullman’s 
experiments after his own departure m 1876, there were similar undertakings 
closer to home at Saltaire and Port Sunlight It is not necessary to expand on 
the influences that lay behind the Garden City movement of the turn of the 
century , instead, we may merely note that there was a strong affinity between 
those detached towns that were built in the late nineteenth century by industria- 
lists, seeking to improve the housing of their workers as well as also to reorder 
their lives, and the tow, ns built in this century by academic Utopians and Fabian 
socialists, striving to wrench the honest working class from the evil influences 
of the city 
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There was a highly doctrinal quality to all of this, and that quality of morpho- 
logical right thinking has grown over the years Garden City adv ocates denigrat 
ed real cities with a hate only the self-nghteous can muster Believers m physical 
determinism of social conditions planned on paper personally rational com- 
plexes of apartment buildings lumped into a umtedc habitation of Le Corbusier 
or an ‘arcology’ (Soleri, 1969) The suburb lacked the fervour of the other 
solutions and grew through settlement, not by protagonists but by pragmatists 
Yet It has become the bhe noire of the intelligentsia in most countries, perhaps 
as much for political as for any other reasons Who can really believe in the 
suburb as a citadel of either soul or socialism** And most Europeans and too 
many American intellectuals would heartily agree with ‘Corbu* that ‘the suburb 
IS the great problem of the U S A ’ (Blake, 1964. p 98) Perhaps we should 
examine just why he and they are so very wrong in this 

THE THREE SOLUTIONS TO HOUSING 
At the end of the last century three different solutions to the problem of housing 
the urban working class were being followed Within the at), philanthropists, 
and subsequently aty governments, were trying to improve the quality of 
housing and iheieby m pan reform the urban poor Starting in 1889. the 
London County Council commenced a modest programme of public housing 
in belated recogmtion of the locus of responsibility, as proposed in Shaftes- 
bury s Common Lodging Houses Act of 1851 For many years, private philan- 
thropy had had to fill the gap Between 1846. when the Metropolitan Assoaa- 
tion erected the first block of philanthropic housing, and 1890, over 70000 
dwellings had been built by private trusts in London (Gray, 1946, p 58) But 
once the city authonties took over there were few additions to the housing 
built by trusts, and their properties slowly were replaced by public projects 
of one sort or another They were the first conscious efforts at improved 
working<lass housing provision 

The second solution to the housing problon came in devising a way to permit 
the greater proportion of the worfang population to engage in suburban 
Imng This remedy has, in fact, been both the most common and the most 
important of the three But because an understanding of the housing provision 
m the suburbs requires a discussion of both government policies and lending 
practices, it is best to look first at the third and least important solution before 
taking up private provision in the suburbs That third possible solution can 
be summarized as one of planned institutional tcconstrucUon under deliberate 
disintegration of the aty As first proposed by Ebenezef Howard in the Garden 
City movement, the ‘solution’ to the urban housing problem was really that of 
lurningyour back on the city employment, shopping, recreation, education and 
bving were all to be had m a single, detached village, certainly no more urbane 
than the meanest suburb This device was practical if one were willing to accept 
the reimposition of a parochial existence and if there were no need for great 
groupings of people for any economic activity There was an innate preaosity 
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to much of the Garden City thinking— sale of liquor was forbidden and lease* 
hold lenancj of land kept the controls firmly gripped from abo\e, so any 
earthy backsliding could be dealt with effectively In these conditions, only 
one Garden City was really built, Welwyn and Hampstead Garden Suburb 
were just that, suburbs of a special sort, and A T Stewart’s Garden City on 
Long Island predated Howard s by nearly forty years 
Oddly enough, the fundamental Letchworth goals were far more widely 
accomplished in the United States than m Britain To begin with, it was the 
massive availability of electric trolleys, even in the 1890s, that allowed the 
working class to move outward and ihe factones to follow in their wake 
or the rev erse of that procedure, as the case might be Those American suburbs 
may not have been so isolated or so self-consciously designed as Letchworth, 
but in the provision of reasonable housing with adequate personal space inside 
and out they were fully a match for Raymond Unwin s designs for the First 
Garden City And Riverside, which is so like Letchworth but outside Chicago, 
was laid out in 1871, while Ebenezer Hownrd was starving on the Middle 
Western homestead he had emigrated to soon to mov e to Chicago to become a 
court stenographer 

There is a considerable literature detailing the role of the street-car m shaping 
Amencan residential areas, of which Sam Warner's Sireacar Suburbs (1962) 
IS the best known In his book, he shows how theopenmg of blocks of land for 
development b> small builders combined with the provision of circumferential 
public transit to make it possible for the working class to move out of the 
centre, earn a living locally and create a proletarian suburban soaety Only 
to a much lesser degree was this possible m Europe so the more pretentious 
■garden cities’ had to be used to accomplish this morphogenesis that free 
development brought far more widely m Amencan cities 
The problem of space persisted m the centres of all cities, for the reason 
that much of the housing provision was old and had been built before any 
standards were enforced Obviously, the larger the city in the nineteenth 
century, the greater the redevelopment problem m the twentieth London 
was particularly a problem, but Birmingham. Manchester, Pans, Amsterdam, 
Cophenhagen and the larger German cities all had great crowding In the 
United States, New York was the mam problem city and the only one to 
require solutions as vast as those in Europe 

RELIEF OF CENTRE CROWDING 

Without here entenng into detail, the programmes to alleviate centre crowding 
went two ways some sought redevelopment in place and others peripheral 
substitution Taking London as an nample. between 1889. when the London 
County Council took over the matter of bousing reform, and 1912 only some 
ISOOO persons were rehoused m sttu, or at least m the centre, whereas 20000 
were located m new cottages at the edge On the Continent, programmes were 
m scale The aties had assumed responsibility for providing adequate working- 
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class housing, but had not accomplished any wonders by 1914, probably 
because redevelopment m place is exceedingly hard to carry out and penpheral 
construction of replacement houseswasverydifficult in a soaety without cheap 
arid Widespread ctly transit Itv the Austro-Hunpnan Empire and in Germany, 
trolley lines were well developed, but neither French nor Bntish cities were 
so well served, with both Pans and London plagued by problems Pans seems 
to have been slow m adopting electnc traction In 1910 her largest company. 
Compagfiie Generate des Omnibus, had thirty lines, of which only part of one 
had modern electnc operation, of the twenty-nine others, eight were horse- 
drawn, ten steam-operated, nine run by compressed air and only two by 
electricity, and then by batteries rather than by power lines or third-rails 
(Robert. 1959. p 74) 

Although there were tramways to the banlieux of Pans as early as the turn 
of the century, they were poorly integrated, plagued with the ne^ to operate 
differently mtra muros from the way they did extra-muros. and probably 
beyond the reach of the workingpoor Theeffective control of the C/irmiirtfe/Vr 
bteiropolitain by the city of Pans meant that none of its lines extended signifi- 
cantly beyond the walls of 1870 

DEVELOPMENTAL FREEDOM THROUGH SPACE: EUROPE 
To understand the basic question of spaceand its constraint of housing develop- 
ment, we must reflect bnefly on the question of the 'contained' as opposed to 
the 'open urban frontier Throughout Europe, there was actual physical 
containment of cities dunng much of their history up to the nineteenth century 
In England, constraint came more from the reluctance of wealthy landowners 
to sell land for working<lass housing development than from walls However, 
on the Continent, many cities were nnged by a fixed wall, as in Pans and Vienna, 
until the late nineteenth century, with the supposedly empty glacis beyond it. 
or even until after the First World War by a network of forts, as in Antwerp, 
Belfort and Pans If these fortifications did not constrain, they did push the 
possible suburb even farther away from the centre In Pans, shacks had been 
built beyond the current wall soon after the Franco Prussian War, but the 
defensive stiuctuic actually remained until dismantling began in 1922 Similar 
conditions prevailed m other cities, although, m Bntain, it was the interjection 
of the state into the building of working-class housing that forced the opening 
of peripheral lands to development through heavy pressure on landowners or 
outnght condemnation of land under eminent domattv (compulsory purchase) 
In any event, during the 1920s it was clear how much housing reform depended 
upon the newly available peripheral sites of cheap land for the construction of 
housing of a pnee sufficiently low to allow the migration of slum residents 

Much as governments might seek to re-use cleared central sites ‘(t) he difficul- 
ties of town planning in centralarcas with proper zoning to avoid the mistakes of 
the past, and the fact that cleared sites were generally small m area and scattered, 
caused progress ii this direction to be slow’ (Manzoni, 1939, p 25) It was so 
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much easier, cheaper and more effective to develop outl>ing sites that most 
cities took that course, lea\nng the centre to be cleared more than reconstructed 
Not least among the appeals of peripheral sites was the lower cost of land and 
site preparation there, which commonly allowed the go\emment subsidies 
that stood as a fixed sum per unit to stretch to larger or better dwellings The 
mam rub came m gaming access to workplaces from these estates at the city 
frontier In Pans, the dismantling of the walls came adjacent to the \anous 
portes, w hich were the termini of the metropolitain lines, thus opening practical 
sites for inter-war housing and shaping the 'Red Ring* of workers develop- 
ments already named and in evidence in the 1930s, this band of public housing 
projects had older pnvate developments on both sides In England, the pattern 
was somewhat different because the extension of public transport was very 
rapid in the same period The London Underground, quite unlike the Pans 
Metro, pushed its lines well out into open country and Green Line and other 
buses gave reasonable mobility to the working class in the suburbs In Bir- 
mingham, 50000 houses were built by the ai> corporation between the wars 
and onlv around 750 of these were m the older aty, the others being connected 
hj bus with the centre or to adjacent outlying automobile, small arms and other 
factones 

In Germany and Sweden, suburbanization was equally as strongly pursued m 
the inter-war jears The Nazis became smitten with many of the env ironmenta* 
list notions of Howard, the Fabians and the back-to the land movement in 
America, calling for the development of klemifdhmgen (perhaps best rendered 
as small holdings) on which there was ‘the linking of the German worker to 
the soil Gra> (1946, p 97) quotes German officials at a conference in 1937 
to the effect that ‘the program is intended to make possible for the maximum 
number of workers to own their own homes become lo>al non-communistic 
atizcns and to increase the subsistence supplies of the country, w hile maintain- 
ing a steady supply of labour for industry* This appeal sounds rather similar 
to one of the legislative justifications of the Homestead Act in the United 
States in 1862, though then it was nets and disorders rather than communism 
they sought to forfend The Government of the Third Reich went several 
steps farther backward than had been the case with Pullman, and no doubt 
Bismarck would nod still greater approval from his grave, when it established 
that ‘these homesteads were sold (to the small holder) on long term monthly 
payments by (his) signing a contract to work with the (adjacent) industry the 
remainder of his working life and entailing one son to take his place when 
his own work ceased’ (Gray, 1946, p 97) The Scandinavians, in contrast, 
depended heavily on the cooperative movement to funush the organization 
and the funds for inter-war housing, though they also offered small-holdings 
at the edge of the city to those families with the health to do the job of building 
a house on It 

The land economics of the 1930s were particularly conducive to the areal 
spread of cities Because the notion was still strongly held that the centre was the 
place of most men’s desire, extenor sites were fairly cheaply had, leading to a 
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When public support for worker housing was first legislated in England 
under Shaftesburj ‘s Common Lodging Houses Act of 185 1, it w as this sheltering 
of unattached individuals that was first proposed as a shift from private to 
public concern Building societies continued to finance house construction, 
but onlj in small measure and at the top of lower-class provision and what 
impact they had was entirely with respect to family housing In London 
private philanthrop> took up much of the burden below this threshold of build 
mg loans Fourteen major trusts were established there in the nineteenth century 
to build worker housing for rent, of which perhaps the most important the 
Peabody Trust (founded in 1862), built 7 200 dwellings It was estimated at 
the turn of the century, when the expansion of the procramme had ended 
that the philanthropies in London had constructed dwellings for around 
150000 persons (Encyclopaedia Bntannica, 1911) But this programme was 
essentially a reciprocal of public endeavours along those lines, when the 
employment-tied housing disappeared with the industrial revolution detenora 
(ion in urban dwellings was so great that pnvate philanlliropies were created 
m an attempt to reverse the evil tide But it flowed too strongly and in the 
1890s a new and more direct form of government participation had to be 
instituted , it caused the housing chanties in a reciprocal fashion to disappear 
We may gam some rough measure of the adequacy of private finance for 
housing in Bniam and Amenca by looking at the assets of those banking 
institutions intended speafically for building at the time that this shift from 
pnvate to public housing provision was taking place in Bntam In 1895. when 
the urban population of Bntam was nearly iwentv million (1891 population of 
all towns over 5 000 was 19 763 264) the total capital of building societies 
there was £43 million (around S215 million) whereas in the United States m 
1892, with a nearly identical urban population [1890 population of all cities 
over 5000 was 19829258] the assets of building and loan associations was 
S473 million There may hav c been some diflerence m the costs of construction 
that would influence the comparison, but il seems reasonable to argue that m 
rough measure there was at least twice as much money for lending on housing 
by American associations as there was m Bntam At a lime when the older 
country was resorting to public provision of worker housing the younger was 
still confidently going ahead with pnvate construction And this contrast 
must be substantially increased when we take into account how much more 
personal mobility American w orkers had and how far advanced w ere the trolley 
systems of the Great Republic 
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was generalized under the induslnsl revolution, the second approach argued 
that housing could be provided by the traditional economic institutions of 
Western soaety so long as they were prodded in places and aided by the govern- 
ment in others These might appropnatcly be called respectively the notion 
of the social welfare prousion ofkouiuig^nA the notion of the economic market 
pro'.isian of housing Obviously, neither approach was absolute, there was some 
pnvate provision even when state construction dominated and some public 
activity even though market insiitutionsdidmostof the work, and there were ex- 

peiimenls and shifts in policy that seemed to go back on previous policy com- 
mitments But in the end, there came to be these two long-term policy trends 
which became political philosophies and party doctnnes 
In the United States, a numixf of things led to the adoption of economic 
market provision of housing Geographically, we might relate this to one of the 
seeming fundamentals for a market provision of housing, to the continually 
expanding availability of low cost development land, which seems essential 
to keep the economic-class threshold of housing low enough to make the market 
an acceptable mechanism as a national policy Even m the social welfare 
countries there will be market provision for the more prosperous, but that 
hardly constitutes a basic policy so much as a tolerated survival accepted in the 
interests of diversity But where land is cheap at the edge of the city, there can 
be enough pnv ate housing to allow its adoption as the Imsic national provision 
of dwellings 

Cheap land is not the only question, though peihaps the most important, as 
the evidence from Europe shows that cheap internal transit is also needed, 
preferably as flexible as possible so that the cheap land, that normally at the 
edae of the city can be used for housing without unduly constraining ihe area 
in which work can be sought It was this absence of cheap and flexible trans- 
portation that seems as much as anything to have thrown Western Europe into 
ihc public or social welfare provision of housing The test of that assertion 
IS furnished through looking at the British policies in the inter-war penod, 
which took a turn toward sooal welfare but accompanied it with a strong 
persistence of market provision In Birmingham, the soaal welfare provision 
bi bouses wofKecl very much as the market supply would have virtually aTi 
building was on cheap, open land at the edge of the city, though the density 
of houses— 12 to 1 5 per net acre— was higher than would hav e been the case in 
pnvate developments m Amenca But m that distinction the difference was 
national rather than economically sectoral as the row (terrace) housing of the 
North London suburbs then being built by pnvate developers was at densities 
similar to public housing estates in the West Midlands And while Birmingham 
was building 50 000 municipal houses (almost all at the edge of the city), 
London was building somewhat over a million new houses dunng the inter- 
war years, most at the edge of the aty but built by pnvate enterpnses The 
keys as to public or pnvate housing for the working class seem to lie in cheap 
land outside the city and the effective use by the larger London developiers of 
building society funds m a ‘Builders' Pbol*, which allowed families to occupy 
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£800 houses for as little as £25 down, rather than the traditional 25 per cent 
(Johnson, 1964) To this selling edge, the large builders added great advantages 
in construction costs due to better utili 2 ation of labour and cheaper bulk- 
buying of matenals ‘As a result it is almost true to say that by the 1930s the 
suburban speculative builder (m London) was either relatively large or defunct ’ 
And site costs were made up of two components— cost of land and cost of site 
preparation— of which the second could be the more weighty James Johnson 
has shown that where land might range between £500 and £1 000 per acre (an 
exceedingly low price by current standards) the cost of laying streets, sewers, 
water and the like might be greater per lot, but still so long as neither cost was 
exorbitant the lots would be costed at from £140 to £180, a very low sum in 
light of the present It was on such a cheap land-base that pnvately-built 
worker housing could nse Unfortunately, by 1939 most of the accessible and 
reasonable parcels of open land within practical distance of London had been 
taken up (Johnson, 19M. p 159) While all of this private development in and 
around London was probably supplying nearly I 2 million houses, the govern- 
ment added a total of 1 19 879 dwellings in Greater London between 1919 and 
1945, a rather small figure when matched against Birmingham’s 50 000 for a 
shorter penod and a aty one-tenth the size It seems that the advantages of 
mass building on cheap sues within the municipality, and wiih good commuting 
access to work, could be used by the city as effectively as by the pnvate develop- 
ers But as in the case of London where the London County Counal (L C C ) 
had little open land within its boundaries, it was the pnvate sector unconcerned 
by such niceties as local junsdiction that had then to take over the job The 
L C C did, at Bccontree and elsewhere, build outside its boundanes, but not so 
readily as Birmingham did within its own 

In either case, it was the low land costs that determined where the houses 
would be built in large numbers, and basically the morphology of the houses 
themselves So long as land was reasonably plentiful, single-family houses 
were built— separated from one another, senu detached or m rows, as the 
buyers’ income permitted It was only m the older city, where land 
for redevelopment came at a higher pnee, that the smgle-farmly house was 
abandoned m favour of tenements or apartments Because these apartments 
were so foreign to the desires of the tenants, even London sought to continue 
to build separate dwellings, though il meant building most of its housing estates 
outside the L C C boundary The Bntish governments of the 1930s forced a 
change on tenants when they increasingly restneted subsidies to apartmented 
housing m the overcrowded central areas, thus signalling a shift from the 
concept of meeting the individual desires of tenants to the concept of a housing 
geography shaped in the image of doctrinal social welfare It seems that by 
1930 the notion of potential space in the centre was beginning to enter into the 
formulation of policies 

'Vhile the urban frontier in Europe was dosing during the inter war years 
this was not the case in the United States I>unng the 1920s pnvate development 
of housing was essentially complete What httle cxpenmcntation there was 
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wilh mass hoiisine as at Sunn}3ide Gardens in Queens in New York City in 
1925 was conducted b> aninsurancc company or.in other projects. b> labour 
unions building for ihcir own members Othensisc pn'atels built apartments 
look oscr the rote of residential prosision in the centres of cities and single- 
fjmilv houses were built for sile in the suburbs There w is a strong land rent 
sorting of uses fostered h> nt assessment practices which made central land 
loo salu ible for smcle family housing The 1920s saw mins apirtments buill, 
bui the> were siriua!l> confined to iheedccof the downtown or to innermost 
suburbs m truly large cities New \ ork wis the esctption when the Drons in 
pinicular becimethc New World repliti.and therebs J scalar csacgeration of 
the great ap irtmented cities of the German and Austri m empires from where 
so many of the settlers came Outside the heart of cities, car ow nership was fast 
rcashinc the level of at Ic ist one per family and those newly mobile families 
were flooding into suburban towns located on cheap lands at the frontier with 
thecountn Unlike the situation m Europe thcdcmocraiie mobility of America 
made such vast areas available that the mam planning complaint of the inter* 
war years was the excessive subdivision of hnd which left vacant more 
buildinti sites than those for which there wis a market 
Tliere was in the centra! cities a group largely unable, because of income, 
to pariicip ite in suhurhaniration though in some ethnic groups Jews in par* 
ticular there was eonsidcfaWc resistance to accepting the North American 
norm of residential morphology in the suburban house Recent immigrants 
tended to cling to the central city because cheap rents were to be had there, which 
led lu a persistence of the slum conditions that refonpers sought to improve 
In the 1920s not much was accomplished m a psssitivc sense the cutting off 
of immigration merely reduced the numbers of the most obvious slum tenants 
as they died off with age Perhaps the combination of immigrant quotas and 
accing would have solved the problem but for the soOn to-come transforma- 
tion of the economy of the Cotton Bell and the hyper reproduction of Puerto 
Rico which introduced suhsutute Hoods of poor whose implosion on the aty 
ended the experiment In the 1930» blacks and Puerto Ricans began moving to 
norihcrn cities filling and .igam crowding the old tenement and apartment 
structures at the centre 


THE NfW DEVL PUTS GO\FRNMFVr TO WORK 
Government entrance into the question of housing provision as opposed to 
the much longer slindmg one of setting minimal standards for health and 
safety came only during the 1930s in Amcnca In 1932, the Federal govern 
ment created the Federal Home Loan Brnk System, whose purpose was avoid- 
ing the total collapse of the existing private investment system of housing 
provision It effectively accomplished that goal but only with the advent of 
the Roosevelt administration were active programmes undertaken The New 
Deal wunessed two general approaches to bousing with one for each of the 
housing sectors To iry to mamtam and stimulate the pnvale sector in its build 
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ing of new houses the Federal Housing Adnunistration (F H A ) was created in 
1934 to make low interest and guaranteed mortgages available to the lower- 
income segments of the pnvate market Later F H A got into the refurbishing 
of the already existing house through home impro\ement loans In the rental 
component of housing, governmental potiaes took two forms as many apart- 
ment buildings had b«n built by business corporations before 1933 and had, 
along with other corporations, suffered extreme difficulties, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was aulhon 2 ed to aid in their business reorganization, 
which meant a modest subsidization of pnvate investment rental bousing 
More important, however, was the federal assistance for public housing cons- 
truction in some fifty slum clearance projects in thirty-seven cities as part of the 
‘pump-pnming’ activities of the Pubhc Works Adimnstration programme of 
employment relief These were the first instances of actual public housing 
construction m the Umted States and they ran afoul the stnet constructiomsts 
then sitting on the Supreme Court In 1937. these housing programmes were 
found unconstitutional Only by new legislation and decentralizing public 
housing to the states and cities was the programme continued 
At the end of the 1930s, the Amcncan housing policy stood as a very small 
and shaky programme of public housing (only in the larger cities and with most 
ngid means tests applied to potential tenants) and a large and increasing 
programme of Federal encouragement of the pnvate housing market through 
mortgage moneys and guarantees, which were tied in vast measure to the 
building of new mass housing tracts on cheap pcnpheral land 


POSTAS'AR CONTRASTS 

After the Second World War, m the United States the emerging success of the 
F H A programme of the late 1930s(msiiraulatinglargc scale pnvateconstruc- 
tion of housing for sale to those with a steady job) was taken as the guide Aid 
to returning veterans and aid to the lower and middle income groups in general 
fell into the pattern of mortgage support— easy money at relatively low interest 
rates to cover all (theG I Bill housing)or virtually all of the cost of purchase 
In Britain, no such programme was thought possible The rub came in two 
"ays, one political and the other essentially geographical In 1945, a Labour 
government succ e eded to power when the wartime coalition was dissolved, 
and It Sought to encourage a quasi-municipalizatioo of housing by confenng 
the mam powers of new construction on cities and urban districts The re- 
consideration of pre war conditions had led planners and government refor- 
mers to propose a green bell to constrain further penpheral spread of London 
and other large aties Only those aties or the naUonal government could 
effectively either invade or jump over the green bell in housing provision and 
only they could stand the cost of redevelopment within the older aty, the 
two possible locations of new housing The overvaunted ‘new towns’ schemes 
of the post-war j ears were essenliaiiy IheonI) available leap over the wall for the 
"orking class, not so much the case for the more wealthy, so these places 
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finally made certain a geography of economic class in housing unknown even 
in the nineteenth century Thus, m the pcnod from 1945 to 1948 the United 
States took one course and Britain almost the diametrically opposed one 
Economic market provision would rule in the first and social welfare in the 
second In broad scale, this was the division that came to rule between the 
extra European democracies and those within her borders 
There were doctnnal reasons for the split, but certainly two measures of 
space and geography played major roles in shaping the two courses Outside 
Europe the great democratic demand dunng the nineteenth century was for 
increased persona! space Homesteading laws were widely adopted, govern 
ment aid to transportation was vastly encouraged long before this became a 
principle of socialist planmng, and in numerous other ways Amcncan society 
built space into its practices and used the unearned increment of cheaply 
bought land to accumulate capital to fuel a free enterprise society People 
asked for and received larger houses, larger yards, wider streets, more parks 
and a mynad other demands that depended essentially on the cheapness of 
land and its having no cachet of class or anstocracy Thus, personal space and 
cheap space m which lo grow were cardinal aspects of democracy in America 
and the other New Lands In Bniain and on the Continent, space had been 
extremely constrained throughout the Middle Ages, leading to an ever increas- 
ing crampingof the city person spersonal space, a constriction that even increas- 
ed m some cases under industrialization And so long as pubbe transit was less 
widely and well developed than in the New Lands, space at the edge of the city 
might be cheap bunt was broadly inaccessible In this context of thought, the 
relatively cheap and accessible urban frontier of the inter-war decades m 
iQ-»n^ exceptional in her normal processes of morphogenesis The 

iy,ius and 1930s were a tune when because of past constraints on class and 
^rsona space, leading toa cramping to the bottom of soaety in both measures, 
demand for housing and space that caused cities to grow 
In governmental elites feared for the future 

raniH bondon, Pans and other big European cities witnessed a 

iheoutwaM*''’" frontiers So long as this growth came from 

fields was m* nuddle and upper classes, the encroachment on the 

and Pans thf accepted But m the 1930s, in both London 

loved At began to gam ground they had never before en 

LoSo^ "'“'E 't' s™= above Jans, and m the North 

suburban lands ^^“'t'losca suburbs, the working class began to occupy 
f-t expauuou that deeply fngbtcncd b«.h 
there was a «" Second World War closed, 

of further aeomcT*, "■'■ch called for government constraint 

»f the cr.y Because cheap laud had ma 

concluded that free use “"b" nhe 

working class ^ commodity was against the interests of 
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SPACE, GOVERNMENT POLIC\', AND INVTSTMENT 

In the years just before the Second World War, the availability of rather cheap 
land at the edge of the city was the operatne force m most Western countnes 
the fundamental support for which was the concept of the sing]e<entred aty 
with that focus thought to lie in the central area This notion maintained a clear- 
cut boundary to the city with only the industnal satellite l>ing beyond it 
Within the urban frontier, it was likely that railroad suburbs would be most 
distant from the core But in the Umled States at the very end of the inter-war 
penod, developments were taking place that foretold a major shift m the forces 
shaping aties In the suburbs of Boston as early as 1930. m those in the New 
Jersey part of New York City at the same time and in the Los Angeles basin in 
the late 1930s, experiments seeking a fonn for express highways internal to the 
city were undertaken The culrmnation came m 1940 in Los Angeles when 
the Arroyo Seco Freeway was completed between Pasadena and downtown 
Los Angeles, a road whose modest proportions belie its great significance 
Justifications for its construction made at the tune held, firstly, that it would 
allow faster travel within the city and, secondly, that ii would allow seekers of 
suburban residence to get farther away from the city centre, opening new and 
larger tracts for development and thereby keeping down the land costs for 
building 

In the late 1940s, Western Europe and the United States entered upon 
quite contrasting housing strategies In Europe, the war had destroyed much of 
the urban fabric, a quarter of a nulbon houses in Britain, for example, requiring 
strenuous efforts at restoration of buildings and semces Most European 
countries placed the emphasis on gaming as much shelter as quickly as possible 
and on restoring pre war transportation In Britain, for example, il was not 
until 1958 that pnvate development, heavily weighted toward middle<lass 
housing, caught up with public development, with its skew toward working- 
class housing Until that change came, there was a strong force toward standard- 
ization in housing provision with the government doing the rather modular 
job For Amencans, it is critical to note that Bntish public housing utilizes no 
‘means test* for residents, so, though the houses must be working class, the 
residents need not necessanly be so Yet class will out, and when pnvate 
housing began to be reasonably available m the 1960s most who could afford 
It moved from the public to the pnvate sector 

The role of transportation in these post-war poliaes tends to be overlooks 
Economic stnngency was such that most European governments repressed 
the desire for automobiles and forced a massive and exceedingly costly 
strucUon and improvement of pre-war public transit The combination of this 
transportation policy with that for pubhc housmg meant an absolute rejection 

ofihepre warstrategyof'cheaplandandjourowTihouse After 1945, m eep 

public investment in mass transit under even minor control, the outer edge o 
the city had to be hxed and held constant There were other motives-conccrn 
for open space, maintenance ofthcanstocraticquahty of the countryside aroun 
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crties Hnd tYre tKorl \o ^oads by mas.s ca? use— but they all 

gamed expression by tying the city form to transit planning In sum, the poor 
and middle class were to be walled within the city and only a small elite would 
be allowed to live in the nearby countryside They could do it because they 
could pay the scarcity pnees for housing already found there, could afford 
the longer commuting journey to the aty and could manage the tnp by car or 
car and tram The classical Chicago School model, as refined by William 
Alonso (1965) was pressed down firmly on European cities that had previously 
known neither m a fully developed form 
In the United States, the course was quite dilTerent, pre-war trends were 
encouraged and used as a rather unformulated national policy The key was 
still cheap and readily available land, with the availability encouraged both by 
peripheral accretions of formerly unurbanized land and by the outward dis- 
persal of a great part of previously central commercial and manufactunng 
activities People now could justly argue that to live near the edge was to live m 
the centre of their own particular personal space Planners seem never to have 
understood this truth and, instead, have constantly castigated suburban 
America for lacking the centralized qualities of Western Europe To maintain 
thepnvate provision of housing, it was necessary m the United States to adopt 
freeways as a means of opening ever more land, thus keeping land pnees 
within reason, and of providing arculalion in the ‘new city’ that grew up in the 
ittbtttbs Tb» city not cemted as was vts earbw ancestci, so W 
good transport not merely to and from the centre but across the city from one 
edge to the other and circumferentially within the sector European planmng 
has almost totally overlooked the existence of such a 'new aty' m the hearts and 
minds of men, and planners there have been startled and disturbed by its 
emergence once free will was allowed to enter into the shaping of European 
CTties, as it did when pnvatc housing provision returned to a reasonably impor- 
tant role, thus allowing a competitive test between popular will and planning 
fiat 

The post-war housing strategy m the Umted States has been equally con- 
founded, but m this instance by the absolute inability of the pnvate sector 
to provide for more than the middle and upper components of the housing 
provision, admittedly the make-up of a far larger part of the market in the 
Umted States than in almost any other country This trend has exaggerated 
m the last five years, aeating a true housing ensis, because the threshold has 
nsen so rapidly m that penod The nse in the floor for pnvate provision has 
come for several reasons, some of which will gam rather than wane in strength 
m the near future Most fundamental in raising the floor has been the sharp 
nse in land pnees in the last ten to fifteen years, to the point that land now 
makes up a far higher part of the cost of housing than ever before and those 
costs are rising faster than even the quickly inflating construction and matenals 
costs And national and worldwide inflation can be expected further to shift 
investment toward \and and thereby contmue its inflationary nse 
Although lan^*''''*^have increased faster than the other components of 
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housing provision, those other components have all nsen enough so a great 
structural change has taken place in the form and location of pnvale housing 
Not only has loan capital become increasingly expensive but also it has become 
absolutely scarce There has not been the money to continue the financing of 
a private single-family house for most Americans with a reasonable job Dunng 
the last ten jears, the housing industry has shifted from a dominance by house 
builders for sale to that b> developers of rental propert) in multiple unit 
structures Even much of the sale property that is being offered comes in con 
dormnium structures wherein the morphology of the residential quarter is 
more akin to the apartment areas of the 1920s than to the sinale-family housing 
areas of the 1950s Note it is the morphology but not the location that bears 
the resemblance 

The current rental and condominium properties seem to be the last inhentors 
of the tradition of cheap land shaping housing for the lowest strata of society 
purchasing their ow'n For a complexity of reasons that can only be suggested 
here single-family housing has declin^ very sharply in this decade but the 
virgin fields on which it was built in the forlv years from 1920 to 1960 have 
remained the let out for the housing of the middle of the economic spectrum 
the great mass market that has exisi^ for more than a century in pnv ate hous- 
ing Although the land is no longer relatively cheap still it has had what might 
be termed an ’unearned development increment which can be used to provide 
housing for those not fully able to bear its entirely capitalized cost Many 
have castigated this use of development land at the edge of the city arguing 
that It rapes the countryside and ennehes the few developers leaving the house 
buyer with no share in the unearned gain Yet rather the reverse seems the 
case that buyer has been able to substitute commuting and further improve- 
ment of the property at his own hands for purchase capital he does not possess 
This feature has been retained m the ‘apartment boom of the last few years 
when quite in the face of traditional land economics we have seen the edges of 
American aiies ringed by apartments and row houses which are bordered 
toward the centre by the more-expected single family housing and away from 
It by open fields 

The apartment building that has been the American pattern for a decade 
has been a morphological rather than a spatial substitution, occumng in the 
fabnc of the city where housing incrementation was to be expected But m 
the last couple of years, a startling new force has begun to loom over the 
morphogenesis of housing distnetsi that is the imposition of truly repressive 
restraints on internal movement These restraints can be repressive bec^e 
they are completely a matter of economics which governments have not been 
able to treat as a question of soaal welfare TTie apparent secular m the 
Pnee of petroleum in the Western nations has meant that the economic feasibili- 
tyofgreat personal mobility is rapidly declining Thetrade-olTbetweenrelaUvc 
ly cheap land at the edge of the city and lack of personal capital is no longer so 
“sy As a result, the fundamental basis of Amcncan housing policy is sha > 
indeed and will probably have to be greatly revised in the next several years 
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Public housing pTOM^ion can no longer be ihoughl merely a question for those 
families at or near the poverts line, but it must now become a question of 
gONemmental policy concern that reaches well withm the broad middle class 
Once the mobility of the middle class ts reduced, the ability to use cheaper land 
to keep their prosision of housing wilhifl the private sector, even if it is a con- 
dominium rather than a house, is so reduced as to mke much of the middle 
class a prey to disruption by swings of the money market 

It IS in this contest that the United States will very soon be faced with making 
some of the absolutely central policy decisions that Western European countnes 
faced either m 19l9orm 1946 And the problem here mav be far more painful 
of resolution because Amcncans have been able to enjoy for two to four decades 
a level ofpcrsonal space that will be hard indeed to see reduced 
The environmental movement' has been no help in all of this as it has created 
a ndiculous belief that suburban land is cancerous and unremitting in its 
growth It IS neither, and who can sensibly argue that we should destroy the 
lives of people for the abstract goal of keeping land, often scrubby and un- 
attractive land, in its natural state'* In a country such as the United States, 
cities make up only a couple of pans out of a hundred of the land use and the 
actual acreage in farms has increased rather than decreased since 1940 To 
add to the allaying of the current land fnght, we should note also that most 
Western societies are fast approaching a level of rero population growth, 
under which it will be the hypcr-piocrealion of the rural hrids-Metico, 
Brazil, India and the Afncan nations— rather than the most modestly evpanding 
suburban population on which the legions of reform should descend and spit 
Espenence would seem to suggest (hat if we wish to defuse the population 
bomb, what we need is a higher proportion of our population living in cities 

CONCLUSIONS 

There is no possibility of concluding this discussion of the roles played by 
governmental and hnanctal institutions in the shaping of the city m a summary 
way Those roles have been diverse and shifting Before the mdustna! revolu- 
tion there were no very clear policies advanced by governments with respect 
to housing, as that activity was not then thought to be independent of a broader 
interest in economic production With industnalizauon (in the penod 1760- 
1860), this tie of employment and housing provision was broken, leaving 
cities socially and physically in a most distressed state For much of the last 
half of the nineteenth century, vanous lines of reform were undertaken 
setting minimum standards of health and safety, destroying the bad in housing 
in the hope that the good would replace it, turning towards philanthropy to 
make up for the medieval notion of enlightened self-interest on the part of the 
employing master, which disappeared with factory industry, and finally a 
turn toward public housing provision By 1900, in most of Western Europe 
governments were assuming some responsibilities for the care of the poor and 
the unfortunate, though most housing still came from the pnvate sector either 
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as rentals or purchases After the Hrst World War, and its sobering evidence 
that national armies need vast democratic bicking to win, most European 
countnes sought to assure decent shelter to all, regardless of income, so public 
housing became the norm m most working-class areas With this reliance upon 
public housing two geographical locations gained attention, but each received 
a different physical solution 

1 The older areas of the centre were redeveloped iri situ, normallj with multi- 
ple-unit housing to cover the higher land costs found there— all of this 
in the interests of maintaining the traditional functioml geography of the 
city 

2 New housing was built at the city’s edge on cheaper land, in the interests 
of trying to provide more personal space and openness, with the public 
housing following in style as closely upon the pnvate market as costs 
permuted 

The American picture differed both geographically and institutionally 
In the United States, there was no governmental policy, until the depression 
years of the 1930s, looking toward housing beyond the application of the 
police power to try to assure health and safety Then a very modest programme 
of public housing was begun, more as an economic pump-pnming operation 
than as a true housing measure Only the most impovenshed were in any sense 
eligible The result was that, starting m the 1930s public housing became firmly 
tied in the Amencan mind to great poverty, soaal panah status and physical 
reconstruction of former slums in large centra! city projects Public housing 
became an urban microenvironment, dispiriting to the residents and shunned 
by general soaety In America, recourse to public housing was viewed as an 
act of social and economic desperation, so the pnvate sector continued to be 
*^sed for all but a most fractional part of housing provision In that pnvate 
sector, astounding successes w ere shaped through a combination of reasonable 
and plentiful mortgage lending, nearly universal personal mobility that made 
housing location a very free process and cheap land which allowed housing to 
grow in size— because most of the investment could go into the building rather 
fhan the plot on which it stood Amencans became the best housed nation on 
E^rth, not so much for the physical quality of the house as for the surpassing 
quality of their space, personal within the house and external within the 
neighbourhood There was little living wuh m laws as in Sweden or Bntam, 
there was pnvate and useful access to open spare beyond the Pansians wild^ 

dreams and there was a broadening of the realm of soaal intercourse that would 

popped the eyes of any urban Hollander There were faults, ‘bey have 
been as bannered by the Amencan press as the European, so there is no need to 
repeat them here Instead, we should come down heavily on the great spatial 
successes of Amencan housing poliaes which were much greater than cntics 
admit But not all was success, and we can properly note Amenca s gnevous 
felure-that of providing decent soaal condiuons for the poor and the ethme 
Note 1 did not say bad physical conditions, for in most cases the physical 
quality of public housing m the United States is not mfenor to that in Europe— 
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Public housing provision can no longer be thought merely a question for those 
families at or near the poverty line, but it must now become a question of 
governmental policy concern that reaches well within the broad middle class 
Once the mobility of the middle class is reduced, the ability to use cheaper land 
to keep their provision of housing within the pnvate sector, even if it is a con- 
dominium rather than a house, is so reduced as to make much of the middle 
class a prey to disruption by swings of the money market 

It IS m this context that the United States will very soon be faced with making 
some of the absolutely central policy decisions that Western European countries 
faced either in 1919 or in 1946 And the problem here may be far more painful 
of resolution because Americans have been able to enjoy for two to four decades 
a level of personal space that will be hard indeed to see reduced 
The environmental movement' has been no help m all of this as it has created 
a ridiculous belief that suburban land is cancerous and unremitting m its 
growth It IS neither, and who can sensibly argue that we should destroy the 
lives of people for the abstract goal of keeping land, often scrubby and un 
attractive land, m its natural state'’ In a country such as the United States, 
cities make up only a couple of parts out of a hundred of the land use and the 
actual acreage in farms has increased rather than decreased since 1940 To 
add to the allaying of the current land fright, we should note also that most 
Western soaeties are fast approaching a level of zero population growth, 
under which it will be the hyper procreation of the rural lands— Mexico, 
Brazil India and the African nations— rather than the most modestly expanding 
suburban population on which the legions of reform should descend and spit 
Experience would seem to suggest that if we wish to defuse the population 
bomb, what we need is a higher proportion of our population living m cities 

CONCLUSIONS 

There is no possibility of concluding this discussion of the roles played by 
governmental and financial institutions in the shaping of the city in a summary 
way Those roles have been diverse and shifting Before the industrial revolu- 
tion, there were no very clear policies advanced by governments with respect 
to housing as that activity was not then thought to be independent of a broader 
I" economic production With industnalization (m the penod 1760- 
). this tie of employment and housing provision was broken, leaving 
nties socially and physically in a most distressed state For much of the last 
halt of the nineteenth century, vanous lines of reform were undertaken 
setung minimum standards of health and safety, destroying the bad in housing 
m e 0 ^ that the good would replace it, turning towards philanthropy to 
a e up or the medieval notion of enlightened self-interest on the part of the 
emp oying master, which disappeared with factory industry, and finally a 
turn toward public housing provision By 1900. in most of Western Europe 
governments were assuming some responsibilities for the care of the poor and 
e un 0 unaie, though most housmg still came from the pnvate sector either 
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as rentals or purchases After the First World War, and its sobenng ewdence 
that national armies need vast democratic backing to svin, most European 
countnes sought to assure decent shelter to all, regardless of income, so public 
housing became the norm in most working-class areas With this reliance upon 
public housing tw o geographical locations gained attention but each received 
a different physical solution 

1 The older areas of the centre were redeseloped in situ normally with multi 
pie unit housing to cover the higher land costs found there— all of this 
in the interests of maintaining the traditional functional geography of the 
aty 

2 New housing was built at the aty’s edge on cheaper land, m the interests 
of trying to provide more persona! space and openness, with the public 
housing following in style as closely upon the pnvate market as costs 
permitted 

The American picture differed both geographically and institutionally 
In the United States, there was no governmental policy, until the depression 
years of the 1930s, looking toward housing beyond the application of the 
police power to try to assure health and safety Then a % cry modest programme 
of public housing was begun, more as an economic pump-pnming operation 
than as a true housing measure Only the most impoverished were in any sense 
eligible The result was that, starting in the 1930s public housing became firmly 
tied in the Amencan mind to great poverty, social panah status and physical 
reconstruction of former slums in large centra! city projects Public housing 
became an urban microenvironment, dispiriting to the residents and shunned 
by general society In America, recourse to public housing was viewed as an 
act of soaal and economic desperation, so the private sector continued to be 
Used for all but a most fractional part of housing provision In that pnvate 
sector, astounding successes were shaped through a combination of reasonable 
and plentiful mortgage lending, nearly universal personal mobility that made 
housing location a very free process and cheap land which allowed housing to 
grow m size— because most of the investment could go into the building rather 
than the plot on which it stood Amencans became the best housed nation on 
^fth, not so much for the physical quality of the house as for the surpassing 
quality of their space, personal within the house and eiferpal within the 
ueighbourhood There was little living with m-lavvs as in Sweden or Britain, 
there was pnvate and useful access to open space beyond the Pansians wild^ 
dreams and there was a broadening of the realm of social intercourse that w ould 
b^c popped the ejes of any urban Hollander There were faults, they have 
been as bannered by the Amencan press as the European, so there is no need to 
repeat them here Instead, we should come down heavily on the great spatial 
successes of Amencan housing poliacs which were much greater than cntics 
sdmit But not all was success, and we can properly note Amenca s gnevous 
ailurc— that of providing decent soaal conditions for the poor and the et me 
uts 1 did not say bad physical conditions, for in most cases the p ysica 
quality of public housing m the United States is not infenor to that in Europe— 
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the Pruitl-Igoc project of St Louis, nhich hid to be blown up as a social 
nuisance, began as an archilecturallj distinguished public housing project 
The great failure of Amcncan housing has been m creating a healthily social 
environment m public housing and a positive acceptance of its role in housing 
provision for an ever-widening band of the working population 
While Amcncan policy has been suffering at Us lower end, which though 
terribly obvious and very unacceptable is foilunaiely rather small in relative 
terms, European policy has been sick m its middle Most Western European 
cities now lack slums and have nch and elegant countrysides around them 
It IS the broadly defined middle class that has been badly cared for in Europe, 
and unfortunately that is an evpinding group Crowding is a reality in these 
Western aties and petsonal space »s so cramped as to throw an undesirable 
burden on public space The CTowding of highways around European cities is 
terrifying even to a Californian, and perhaps even worse is the intemperant. 
vicious competitiveness of driving on them which seems perhaps to reflect the 
outcome of a cramping housing policy that places national goats too high 
above personal goals, a policy vvhich hasargoed that men must live cooped upin 
physically limited cities not for their own protection and good, as m the Middle 
Ages but rather for the protection of a plan and the good ofthose 'few* who 
can escape from the city to live m the coumosidc I or those who can live in 
that countryside perhaps the benefit is commensurate with the cost, but it 
seems highly doubtful in Britain or in Trance that the weekend inpper or the 
vacationer has a very good bargain An informative sidelight on this situation 
IS furnished by the post-wardcvclopmentsm Germany, where most fortunately 
the kU’insiedluiigen of Hitler's time have gone into eclipse as social cngineenng 
but have persisted as personal open space Around most large German cities 
there are truly extensive allotments of land given over to productive gardening, 
and often dotted with garden houses, where it is possible to escape the planned 
packing of the city These small-holdings seem not to have improved the quality 
of local dnving, but they have somewhat reduced its incidence, and perhaps 
as well they have preserved a bitofwhat the housing reformers orihcturnofthe 
century had in mind 

For those reformers of 1900, the planning of housing provision had most 
strongly to be related to health, and from that came the suburb, private or 
public, in Europe or America But because of large changes in governmental 
policy and m the availability of capital and land, housing provision has lost 
that hygienic quality and has taken its role instead from national economic 
planning The assumption is made that we have conquered questions of health, 
and therefore we may think in terms of those of wealth, planning the most 
efficient and productive uses of resources In such terms, the densely built-up 
city IS thought the best, a notion encouraged by an increasingly reactionary 
concern for population in Western countries Unfortunately, there has been 
no real questioning of what this soaal engineering that crowds men together 
as in the Middle Ages does to mental if not physical health The evidence of the 
desires of people as we have seen them here suggests that the quality of personal 
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space should be one of the fundamental concerns of our future housing provi- 
sion In this, we may yet again reinvest the provision of a reasonable personal 
space with the hygienic quahties with whici it was vested when government 
inter\ened in housing at the turn of the century 
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Chaptei 4 


Housing Supply and Housing Market 
Behaviour in Residential Development 

L S Bonnie 


Houses are things other people live in To the cabbie a house is a street number 
to the tax ofTice a re\enue source, to the school so man) desks to the speculator 
an in\estment, but, to the occupant. It IS home Housing m other words is a 
multidimensional entity, with strongly personal ties It must be seen as holding 
scNcral roles simultaneously in the working out of life styles and residential 
patterns m the city 

Three interrelated aspects of urban housing are examined in this chapter 
aggregate supply considerations, the operation of local housing markets and 
the role of supply factors in residential change Given ihe complexity of the 
issues involved, the discussion begins with a review of definitions and elemen 
tary concepts, not because these are unknown but rather because they are so 
®hen misused or overlooked The review also wanders bcjond the role of the 
supply industry m residential patterning to look at housing as a social pheno 
menon and as the source of innumerable soaal conflicts 


Allematne approaches 

There are at least three approaches to the study of housing m the context of 
“than residential structure One begins with the production or supply side 
'fst, examine the exocenous dciemimants of construction by t>pe, value 
and location, including' the effect of business c>cles. the investment climate 
and government policy Then dctennine the demand and income clastiati« for 
housing, consumer preferences, the behaviour of the industries, builders 
and unions which deliver housing to the market, as well as the role of public 
^nd financial msUlutions which dctenmneits eventual allocauon to the popula- 
Then, finally, one might study Ihe processes by which households sort 
metnsehes out (or are sorted out by others) within the stock, and assess the 
jarmus consequences of that sorting A second approach reverses the above 
" wgins with a household’s residential choice process and uses surrogates oi 
J®“S!ng demand (incomes) to construct a pattern of market areas in the aty 
^ on soaal charactenstics Questions of suppl) and housing in us ry 
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(Audian, 1972, De Leeuw, 1972) The latter deals with the flow of outputs from 
that stock m terms of what services it provides for the occupant and/or the 
owner (shelter, satisfaction, status, equity) Although a large number of such 
services could be enumerated, four are sufficient here 

I Housing 1 I Physicol I I Labour- I I Netghtxxrhood i I Locotionol I 

services = stock ♦ rtensive ♦ {enwonmentol) ♦ servces 
I I I services | | servces | | seryices j [ (oscess) | 

All but the second component, labour-intensive services, are self-explanatory 
Isler (1970) defines this component to include maintenance, custodial and 
protective services (as in rental accommodation), these are commonly paid 
for either in rent or rates (taxes) and are the essence of housing standards 
legislation in most Western countnes The importance of each component 
vanes with the tenure position of the unit— that is owner-occupied or rented, 
and for the latter whether the unit is public sector or pmate, furnished or 
unfurnished— and with the income of the occupant In the case of owner- 
occupied housing, the first tw o of these services, at least, are generally performed 
by the owner himself, but eventually return income to that owner through capi- 
tal gams on improvements 

These distinctions are cntical for several reasons First is the recognition 
that housing consists of a mtx of attributes, the housing ‘package’ or ‘bundle’, 
some of which are external to the structure itself but each of which delivers 
Its own output Defimng that bundle can become complicated Kain and 
Quigley (1970a), for example, used ihirty-mne vanables to obtain measures of 
the physical, social and visual quahties of housing in a study of St Louts, 
covering three different spatial scales the dwelling, adjacent properties and 
the block face A second reason is that the concept of a flow of services from 
housing removTS the typically sharp distinction between the producers and 
consumers of housing, except m reference to the rental market Owner-occu- 
pants, by this definition, become producers as well as consumers because of 
iheir labour inputs and equity accumulation Third is the recognition givxn to 
neighbourhood and locational factors Services deriving from these sources 
stress the importance of analysing housing in terms of environmental or 
spatial externalities, and in terms of the different values attached to each 
service by individual households and by groups of households Interestingly, 
discussions of housing supply usually refer to the physical stock of dwellings, 
while studies of demand talk more frequently of the demand for housing 
services Not surprisingly, the two concepts do not coincide 


Housing markets and sub-markets 

A housing market, like other economic markets, is a set of arrangements for 
hanging together buyers and sellers for purposes of exchange It may involvT a 
informal senes of negoUalions or highly complex transactions involving 
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behaviour arc only brought mto account for anomalies in the dCN eloped soao- 
ccological landscape of the city The latter approach typifies most research m 
the social sciences concerned with inicra-urban residential location 
A third approach treats supply and demand components at the same lime 
While obviously preferable and more realistic, it is (even) more frustrating 
The two components are seldom in balance in the aggregate, and arc less so 
m spatial or temporal terms Supply considerations may shape the market at 
certain times limiting intra-urban mobility and neigh^urhood choice, and 
in spccihc sectors and areas at difTcrcnt limes Demand may dominate in other 
smidtions And both arc linked in many and complex ways, with other variables 
we mighi wish to study such as income Research is not very close to isolating 
what these inicrrebtionships arc. nor to establishing their ultimate social 
importance 

The org miration of the present chapter primarily follows the first approach 
Emphasis is given to the processes by which the supply of housing is adjusted 
to demand (and vice versa) the types of housing suSmarkets, the economic 
and behavioural underpinnings of the supply side, and the impact of housing 
supply in Its broadest sense on the evolution of urban sub^areas Decause it is 
difilcult to shed any new tight on any of the above approaches, this chapter 
raises more questions than it answers 

Tlic literature review m the paper is selective In aggregate, the housing 
literature, particularly in economics planning and design, is too enormous and 
detailed to document in the limited space available rortunately, there is now a 
number of excellent reviews <W r Smith. 1970). readers (Page and Seyfned. 
1970, Pynoos. Schafer and Hartman. 1973. Wheaton. Milgramand Meyerson, 
l966)andbibhographics(Rcal EstaieRescirchCorporaiion. 1973, Sil/er. 1972, 
Zcillin. 1972) to assist the beginning student of housing Unfortunalelv, there is 
relatively little analytical literature on the spatial aspects of intra-urban hous- 
ing provision and the processes of urban housing market behaviour 

DEHNITIONS 

^e first step is to clanfy our terminology What do we mean by the terms 
ousing stock, services, markets and sub-markets? Housing itself, as noted 
ear ler, has many interpretations as an economic or social good, a public or 
^vate resource, a physical container, or a function or service pierformed 
ousmg also has a considerable symbolic importance and a direct role in 
behaviour, both inside and outside the home {Michelson, 
.u " j * the term is defined broadly in order to encompass as many 
ot these dimensions as possible 

Housing stock and services 

r. 'incept of the housing stock applies to a physical facility 

e ui mg) and is usually dilferentiated from that of housing services 
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(Audian, 1972, De Lceuw, 1972) Thelattcrdcals with the flow of outputsfrom 
that stock in terms of what scrvicts it prosides for the occupant and/or the 
owTier (shelter, satisfaction, status, equitj) Although a large number of such 
scmces could be enumerated, four are sulhcicnt here 

I Hoosng 1 1 PtiySicol I I txbour* I I Netqhboirhood I I Locahonol I 

sovees ■ s*oc* ♦ rfensne ♦ (envrcnmentQl} ♦ servees 
I j I services [ j serwas | | services | | (oceess) [ 

All but the second component, labour-intcnsne semccs, are self-explanatory 
Isler (1970) defines this component to include maintenance, custodial and 
protectne services (as in rental accommodation), these arc commonl> paid 
for either in rent or rates (taxes) and are the essence of housing standards 
legislation m most Western countries The importance of each component 
vanes with the tenure position of the unit— that is owner-occupied or rented, 
and for the latter whether the unit is public sector or pnvate, furnished or 
unfurnished— and with the income of the occupant In the case of owner- 
occupied housing, the first tw o of these services, at least, are generally performed 
by the owner himself, but eventually return income to that owner through capi- 
tal gams on improvements 

These distinctions are cntical for several reasons First is the recognition 
that housing consists of a mix of attributes, the housing ‘package or ‘bundle’, 
some of which are external to the structure itself but each of which delivers 
Its own output Defining that bundle can become complicated Kam and 
Quigley (1970a), for example, used thirty-nme variables to obtain measures of 
the physical, soaal and visual qualities of housing in a study of St Louis, 
covering three different spatial scales the dwelling adjacent properties and 
the block face A second reason is that the concept of a flow of services from 
housing removes the typically sharp distinction between the producen and 
consumers of housing, except m reference to the rental market Owner-occu- 
pants, by this definition, b«ome producers as well as consumers because of 
their labour inputs and equity accumulation Third is the recognition given to 
neighbourhood and locational factors Services deriving from these sources 
stress the importance of analysing housing in terms of environmental or 
spatial externalities and in terms of the different values attached to each 
service by individual households and by groups of households Interestingly, 
discussions of housing supply usually refer to the physical stock of dwellings, 
while studies of demand talk more frequently of the demand for housing 
services Not surpnsingly, the two concepts do not coincide 


Housing markets and sub-markets 

A housing market, like other economic markets, is a set of arrangements for 
bringing together buyers and sellers for purposes of exchange It may involve a 
very informal senes of negotiations or higtdy complex transactions mvolving 
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numerous partrapants In any case, the private sector housing market 
may be charactenzed as dealing with a range of services rather than a single 
commodity and with nghts rather than property It is a market directed pri 
manly by pnce for the purpose of allocating scarce resources Note, however, 
that this terminology is misleading, there is not one housing market, but many 
The pnncipal distinction made in defining housing markets is between the 
macro* and micro level In the case of macro level studies, housing is a sector 
of the national (or regional) economy and a component of national finanaal 
accounts Research at this aggregate level (Grebler, 1951 , Grcbler and Maisel, 
1963, W F Smith, 1970) is pnmanly directed at explaining the volume of 
construction activity (housing starts), shifts between housing and other sectors 
(investment flows) and the responsiveness (elasticities) of housing demand and 
supply with respect to current mortgage availability, interest rates, price and 
income Surprisingly, there are few studies of interregional differences in hous* 
mg market behaviour (Lee, 1972, Millelbach, Saxer and Klaasscn, 1967) 
Although beyond the scope of this paper, the outcomes of these macro*nationaI 
and regional markets are what one eventually studies as the micro*patterns of 
urban residential development and redevelopment Clearly, one cannot 
understand housing without considering the broader national context, particu 
larly as it affects flnancmg and urban and regional growth rates 

Although the concept of housing markets itself is straightforward, their 
delimitation is not There is no market place in the traditional sense Buyers 
move to the goods, rather than the reverse Definitions of markets depend on 
how one defines the housing commodity and also vary with one’s perspective, 
even between traditional supply and demand sides To take an extreme example, 
the housing markets of Los Angelesand New York, or of Glasgow and London, 
are Mparate from the viewpoint of most households in the two cities, but are 
not In the view of the major building and investment firms The former are 
considered to be localized micro-markets while the latter are macro markets 
For some households and firms this distinciion could be reversed, of course 
Further complicating the issues, these definitions vary widely between 
countries Wide differences appear in ihe existing stock and use of housing in 
each country (Table 4 1 ), and cultural attitudes to housing also differ Variations 
in social aspirations, in the manner of reporting changes in the needs and quality 
of housing and in government pohey. defy simple cross-national generaliza- 
tions For this reason, further descriptive statistics on urban housing stock, 
by country or urban area, are not included here, a number of national and 
international inventones serve that purpose (Culhngvvorth, 1965, DiMaio, 
1974, Karn, 1973, L B Smith, 1970, United Nations. 1974, United States 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, 1973) Even these are 
quickly dated by massive shifts in supply composition (Figure 4 1) and price 
(Figure 4 2) within relatively short penods of time 
These attributes raise two further and speafic concerns the relative unique- 
ness of urban housing markets as economic markets and the definition of 
appropnate sub-markets The properties of housing as an economic good are 
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Table 4 1 Selected national indices of housing stock and supply" 


Index (date) 

United 

kingdom 

United 

States 

Canada 

Sweden 

Total dwellings. 1970-1 

19418 

68 678 

6 035 

2 997 

(in 000s) 

Population, 1971 

557 

207! 

21 6 

8 1 

(millions) 

New dwellines built, 1971 

371 7 

1 434 0* 

201 3 

107 2 

(in 000s) 

Construction cost per 

£53 71 

$158 34 

SIM 56 

kr 930 00 

sq metre, 1971 

(council) 

(single 

detached) 

(single- 

detached) 

(one 

family 

1967) 

Owner occupants (%) 

49 

62 

60 

48 


(1971) 

(1960) 

(1971) 

(1965) 

DwelLngs with fixed bath or 

77 

88 

80 

65 

shower (%) 

(1971) 

(I960) 

(1961) 

(1965) 

New dwellings m apartments or 

28 

43 

45 

72 

flats (*') 

(1967) 

(1970) 

(1971) 

(1967) 

Avenge number of rooms per 

46 

50 

54 

38 

dwelling » 

(1971) 

(1970) 

(1967) 

(1971) 

Average houn of wxirk^ for 

7 725 

5744 

7 308 

na 

house purchase 

(1970) 

(1970) 

(1970) 


Avvnge pnee new housing 

£8456 

525 206 

525 206 

kr92 100' 

(owner-occupied) 

(1972) 

(1971) 

(1972) 

(1967) 


Setts 

"For some laices more recent data ere asailable but ere less compauble ecress national 
boundaries 
*Pmate sector only 
'New duellings 

^Average manufacturing earnings rnaleetnployees(Ututed kingdom) male and female (United 
^Sutes and Canada), for new d»ellings only 
B^ised on aierage size of 99 sq metres 

Sourrej \aned United Nauons.O EC D nationalsoutees K8m(1973) United States Depan 
ment of Housing and Urban Deselopmeot (I97J) Social Trends (1972) H \i S O 
London 


^ell known, but their uniqueness is still holly debated (W F Smith, 1970) 
Among these properties the most relo'anl to the present context are 
I Exogenous senstlnil) As noted abo\c, urban housing supply is heavily 
dependent on conditions external to local markets e g business and cons- 
truction cycles, money supply and in\«tment alternatives 
2. Durability The long-term nature of housing as an investment and the long 
(anticipated) life-span of the physical facility itself 
’ inflexibility The relatively slow response of the housing stock to changing 
demands (although the flow of services may change much more quickly) 

** immobility The housing stock generally remains in place in the short term 

(occupants often move, houses seldom do) 
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Figure 4 l The changing compo$iuon of housing 
supply the proportion of mulu family construction 
(Extended from Nahkies, 1974) 

5 Instiluitonalization Housing is subject to a bewiJdenng array of titles, 
tights, hens and policy constraints, which are superimposed on the land 
and on the design and use ofhousmg to a greater extent than in most econo 
mic markets 

6 Inhomogeneity The highly variable character of the stock itself and of the 
services it produces 

7 Spatial externalities These are the ‘spill over' effects typical of urban land 
markets, which link the fortunes of any given housing unit to the fate of the 
enviTonment in which that unit is located 

Each of these has a direct impact on urban social structure, to which we return 
later m the chapter Their immediate effect is to encourage the operation of 
many different underlying sorting mechanisms, each subject to diverse operating 
constraints, leading to the creation of distinct sub markets and housing 
environments 

Defining urban sub-markets 

The essence of any study of housing is to define the most appropriate sub- 
markets Aside from the problem of scale, the reason disaggregation is neces- 
sary is that housing is severely compartmentalized The behaviour of builders, 
estate agents and developers is responsive to a differing mix of production 
factors for specific areas and housing types Groups of consumers are also 
seeking different bundles of housing services, within the overall housing stock 
Restrictive planmng policies then ensure the separation of available housing 
into sub-markets 

In theory, housing sub-markets are defined by ‘substitution’ That is, any 
uiut within some larger set of units withm a city is considered to be a potential 
substitute for any other However, this definition does not advance us very far 
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Figure 4 2 Housing pncw and related indices in the 
United Kingdom 1963-72 

Substitution IS extremely limited in reabty. by pnee, location, tenure and legal 
restnctions, not to mention through race, ethnicity and soaal class barriers on 
mobility and choice And, although substitution may be physically possible in 
all directions, it is seldom practical in lenns of the economic and sociophysiolo- 
gical costs invoh ed Then there is the difficulty of defining substitution m space 
Should spatially contiguous sub-markets be delimited'’ If so, how'’ Are they 
simply neighbourhoods m the traditional sense'’ 

Because of these problems there is no consistent approach to, or entena for, 
the definition of housing sub-markets in either spatial or aspatial contexts. 
Table 4 2 suggests a range of alternative definitions for the identification of 
sub-markets, drawn from studies in three different countries Clearly, each 
classification is tailored to the parUcular purpose of the study, as ncll as to the 
cultural, economic and political conditions in which the research is set Gngsby 
(1963) provides the most generally appbcable entena location, tenure, value 
(pnee) and race, with the latter reflecting the existence of dual housing markets 
for whites and non-whites in most large United States cities Maisel (1963), 
instead, emphasizes the difference between the market for newly constructwi 
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Table42 Definitionsofhousingsub-fnarkcts selected examples 




Pnnapal 

Types 

Author (date) 

City 

classificabon Number 

Examples 

Gngsby (1963) 

Philadelphia 

Location 

Tenure 

Value 

Race 

Many 

Central city/suburban 

Owner occupied/rental 
High/medmm/low price 
BUckfwhite 

Matsel (1963) 

Los Angeles 

New 

Existing 

Owned 

Rental 

4 

Newly constructed single family 
unoccupied 

Previously occupied, resale 

Prevtcms)y octrapied up 
rental 

Newly constructed rental un 
occupied 

Needleman (1965) London 

Tenure 

4 

Local authonty 

Privately rented (furmshed) 
Pnvately rented (unfurnished) 
Owner-occupied 

Liihwtck (1970) 

Toronto 

Pnee 

Type 

Eihniaty 

9 

High'middle/low pnee 

Age and family slatus/with child 
ten 

Anglo Saxons/recent immigra 
fits (non English) 

Cnpps and Cater 
(1972) 

Reading 

Tenure 

Size 

Condition 

12 

Public pnvate/owned rented 
Small/large 

Poor/good 

Siraszheim (1973) 

San 

Francisco 

Oakland 

Muniapal 

jurisdictions 

Race 

Homogeneity 
of stock 


(a) Central city old housing 
high density 

(b) Established suburbs newer 
housing 

through 

(() Suburban industrial area 
older housing black popu 

Har\ey (1974) 

Baltimore 

Location 

Ethnicity 

Tumoser rates 
Financing 

12 

Grouped into eight areas or 
general types pnmanly on the 
basis of housing prices and 
finance le ethnic South Balti 
more 

kain and 

Quisley (1974) 

Pittsburgh 

Density 
Quality (age) 
Size 

30 

Basically structural fifteen types 
cross-classified by mtenor size 
building type lot size and 
tenure for each of two lime 
penods post 1930 and pre 
1930 



Table 4 2 (Conul } 



Pnnapal Types 


Author (date) 

City 

classification Number 

Examples 

Maher (1974) 

Toronto 

Social status S Regions stable single family 

increasing elhnicity 
increasing social 
status 

increasing population 
and crowding 

Tenure 2 Owned rented high turnover 


um\$ and thal for hous\ng previously occupied but up for resale In Bnuun, 
ihc most common differentiation of sub-market tj'pcs is that based on tenure 
(Doling, 1973, Donnison, 1967b. Needleman. 1965), notably beluccn local 
authority (public sector), pnvatc sector rental and ouner-occupied housing 
In Canada, interest has centred on the structural t>pology of single-family 
rou housing and high-nse apartments (L B Smith, 1969), and on ownership 
(Maher, 1974) and ethnicity (Liihuack, 1970) The latter entenon recognizes 
the effect of massne immigration on the housing markets of Canada's larger 
metrofiolitan areas To this list could be added the indirect identification of 
urban housing sub-markets in terms of the ana]>'sis of neighbourhood types, 
such as through social area and factorial ecolog> techniques 
Following a quite different tack, Haney (1974) and Harvey and Chatterjee 
(1974) look at the behaviour of housing finance institutions within different 
ethnic and income distnets as a basis for identifying housing sub-markets in the 
city of Baltimore This contnbution is sufliaently different from previous 
research to warrant some elaboration here Table 4 3 provides a summary 
of some of the properties of their eight sub-market t>pes, with the types ranked 
by their average selling pnee, the spatial pattern of the sub-markets is mapped 
in Figure 4 3 The body of the table contains the proportions of sales transac- 
tions involving financial assistance from different sources The essence of 
the classification of sub-markets ts in Ihc behaviour of finanaal intermedianes 
Note that most house sales m low-income mner-aty neighbourhoods are 
based on cash purchases or loans from private sources Public lending agencies, 
both Federal and Stale, and the banks finance higher proportions of purchases 
in middle- and upper-income areas where presumabl> mortgage investments are 
most secure The implications and injustices are obvious As will be noted later, 
financial institutions are but one of many groups of actors involved in the 
delivery of housing serv ices to areas and soaal groups within the aty 

Despite this diversity of entena, a common set of descnptive guidelines for 
delineating sub-market types can be identified Figure 4 4 displays three 
dimensions of such types defined with reference to (a) the housing stock, 
(b) households and (c) location A fourth dimension, the deasion agents and 
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Figure 4 3 The Uistnbut on of homing finance sub-markels 
in Baltimore (From Harvey 1974) 

actors influenang the market is left to a later section TTie first two each have 
three subdivisions housing b> Ijpe of structure, ownership and costs, house 
holds by their age and famil) status (slace in life-cjcle) income and occupation- 
al status, and ethnic origin The latter could be replaced by race m United 
States cities, by class m British cities (^fabr}, 1968, Rex and Moore, 1967, 
Robson, 1969), or it might simply be dropped, as m Sweden (Holm, 1967, 
Wendt, 1963) The third dimension of sub-markets added to Figure 4 4, by 
location and neighbourhood type, follows from the above definition of the 
ftoosme ftuneffe as conssfmg- oif eitcmranteirta^ (nagftdoacAoadf ami 
structural attributes Since most housing is fixed in location, and its use is 
dominated by externalities, sub-markets are generally considered to be highly 
localized in spatial extent Harvey’s example of housing finance sub-markets 
in Figure 4 3 and Table 4 3 is a clear illustration of one such localization effect 

The purpose of this elaboration of defimtional problems is not to demonstrate 
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Figure 4 4 intra urban housing sub-markrts tradi 
lional dehniuons 


that one can delimit 9 27 or n* t>’pes of housing sub-markets Rather it is to 
suggest the dnersity of approaches which are possible and the inesnlable limi- 
tations of each Specific definitions must be tailored to the needs of each study, 
but should emphasize social ser>ice cntena rather than strictly physical cn tena 
And the above examples say nothing about the interactions or linkages between 
sub-markets which Gngsby (1963) attempted to introduce, nor are they based 
explicitly on the mechanisms by which households and houses are matched 
through the operation of the markets themselves As is so often the case, to 
define housing sub-markets one must understand how the market operates m 
the aggregate, but one needs to define sub-markets effectively to understand 
the larger market context 
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THE OPERATIOX OF HOUSING MARKETS 

Many areas of research concerned with the operation of urban housing markets 
contribute to the analysis of supply and its social and spatial impacts Onl> 
three are discussed here, and eien this renew is bnef and speafic to residential 
patterning The three areas arc microeconomic theory, urban development 
modelling and behavioural studies of the producers of housing services 


Microeconomic theor) 

Microeconomic models are probably the most widely known approach to 
housing market research An extensive literature has developed m economics, 
emanating pnmanly from the provocative work of Muth (1961, 1968, 1969), 
Alonso (1963), Mills (1967), Olson (1969) and Kain(1969) In general these are 
elaborations of the von Thunen agncultural model Such studies attempted to 
replicate the pattern of residential land consumption in urban areas through an 
anal>sis of the pnang mechanism for land and location To do so. they sought 
to model the residential location-decision process by merging neoclassical 
theones of the behaviour of households and firms into a general equilibnum 
framework This framework seeks to explain, at one and the same time, vana- 
tions m location rent, population densities and substitutions among factors 
of production m housing, across an urban area 

The analyses are subject to a number of limiting assumptions Housing is 
considered to be a untdimensional product, competition is perfect, household 
tastes are invariant, market price information is widely available and legal 
restrictions on the land are non-existent For the suppliers of housing, profit 
maximization is the behavioural norm The housing stock itself is assumed to 
adapt immediately to new needs Space has only one dimension (distance from 
the city centre as measured b> accessibility costs) And since, traditionally, 
all employment (and shopping) is assumed to be concentrated in the city 
centre, the costs of commuting arc known 

The demand for housing m the aggregate is determined by essentially the 
same factors as that for other goods— population, income levels, pnees, the 
cost and av ailability of credit, consumer preferences and policy changes While, 
in the long-term, demographic structure, income and preferences arc considered 
to be the key factors, in microeconomic models the household's budget alloca- 
tion schedules arc taken as the pnnapal ordering mechanism in mcasunng 
demand A household's equilibrium is defined based on the household’s 
consumption of housing against consumption of all other goods. Housing is 
cssentiait> a denved demand That is, the household consumes land (size of 
site) and a housing location (distance, in time and mone> costs) according to its 
preferences for both, and subject loan overall budget (income) constraint 

The market process impli^ m such models is basically a mechanistic one 
Households distribute themselves among locations in the aty according to 
income, thcir desire for accessibility to employment (i e distance from the 
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city centre) and a set profile of preferences for all goods other than land 
and location (le housing) including leisure Interestingly, the housing market 
has an outer geographic boundary under the latter assumption the distance 
from the city centre at which all leisure lime is consumed in commuting to 
work 

there is howeser no agreement m the literature about the complex trade 
ofTs the household has to make Evidence is inconsistent, for example, on the 
size of income elasticities for housing expenditures, on the marginal propensi- 
ties of households to spend on housing and on the cross-elasticities between 
different household budget items Ncscrtheless, it is generally agreed that 
housing expenditures increase at a faster rate than permanent (long-term) 
income at least up to a certain level (Siraszhcim. 1972). and that income 
elasticities of housing expenditure arc typically higher among low income 
groups One result of these diffcreflccs is that the response of different income 
groups to any gi\ cn change in housing supply will vary w idely , cv en if all other 
factors are held constant and the poor will pay more for the same housing 
bundle 

The supply of housing m most microeconomic models is not considered 
to be much of a problem Supply, under the assumptions of profit maximization 
and a totally Uvud housing inventory, follows automatically from the structure 
of demand The decision to build or not to build, and what type to build and 
w-hcre depends on the builder s assessment of the expected yield on invested 
capital, reflecting the balance bclvscen expected selling or rental price on the 
one hand and construction and carrying costs on the other Real estate. like 
other long-term investments, depends on the calculated net cash flow' over 
the life of the property Mortgigc market conditions, taxation policies and 
financing practices exert an immense influence on the direction this mxestment 
takes This inxestmcnt flow also differs in the aggregate between the ow'ner- 
occupied and rental markets (L D Smith. 1970) with the latter {at least m 
Canada) most sensitive to the availability of credit 
The typical output of such micro models is directly relevant to the housing 
supply theme of this chapter They provide, simultaneously, a market equili- 
bnum distribution of location rents (which arc, in effect, housing prices) 
and an equilibnum residential pattern for groups of households based on 
individual utility maximization In spatial terms, the results may be summanzed 
as follow's (a) population densities decrease regularly with distance from the 
city centre (b) lot sizes increase with distance, (c) income increases with 
distance, and (d) lot size increases with income Housing supply patterns must 
then be inferred from what arc essentully two identical patterns— of land use 
and income 

In economic theory, a housing market performs efficiently when demand 
matches supply Efficiency, in the terms ascribed to the Italian economist and 
social philosopher, Vilfredo Pareto, is that situation m which every participant 
in the market has satisfied his wishes and for which any other solution would 
mean some others are not as well off This Pareto equilibrium is very difficult 
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to rationalize in the context of urban housing, and is impossible to find 

Recent extensions to this area of research, in attempting to relax the highly 
restncti\e assumptions. ha\e added innumerable new wnnkles to the theor> 
and nev\ explanatory \anables to the empirical models Among these are 
attempts to measure a fuller range of housing services (E\-ans, 1973, Isler, 1970, 
Olson, 1969), to relax the assumption of a single emplo>ment centre 
(Dc Leeuw. 1972), to incorporate difierent forms of household utilil> and 
production functions (Menchik.. 1973) and \ar>mg tastes (Beckmann. 1974). 
to introduce enxironmental quality (Ram and Quigley, 1970b). racial discnmi- 
nation (Rain and Quigley, 1972) and tenure choice (Doling. 1973). to include 
discontinuities (i e heterogeneity) within the housing stock o\er both space 
and time (Straszheim. 1973), to include the costs of moving (Muth, 1974) 
and the effects of taxes on land rent and subsidies to housing (Beckmann, 
1974), and to measure the disbenefits and well as the benefits of diffenng resi 
denlial environments (Berry and Bednarz, 1974)— to name only a few 
NVTiat do these extensions tell us of the actual pnees at which housing is 
supplied at different locations within the aty’ Many, but not all. of the above 
models have been tested cmpincally (Evans. 1973 Ram and Quigley, 1970a, 
1970b. Muth, 1969) with varvmg results While it is neither possible nor 
appropnate to review these results in detail, selective summaries are provided 
in Table 4 4, as well as by Ball (1973) Richardson. Vipond and Furbey (1974), 
Berry and Bednarz (1974) and Ram and Quigley (1974) 

Despite wide differences m the hypothesized determinants of urban house 
pnees m Table 4 4, most can be grouped under one of three broad headings 
those relating to (a) the charactenstics of the units themselves, (b) the neigh* 
bourhood and (c) the location (accessibility) These correspond to three of the 
four components of housing services defined previously The speafic kinds 
(and numbers) of vanables chosen to measure each of these determinants vary 
with data availability, purpose, social context and level of generality (house, 
block or census tract) Consequently, the analytical results vary Studies m 
United States cities might emphasize differences m raaal composition and 
enme rates between areas (Kain and Quigley, 1970a) or pollution (Berry and 
Bednarz. 1974), while those set in the United Kingdom might identify soaal 
class as an environmental detennmant of pnee and the prevalence of central 
heating and inside toilets (NVilkinson and Archer, 1 973) as important structural 
determinants In most cases, structural charactenstics (house size, type and 
improvements) dominate the statistical results 

More important perhaps for this review, these studies demonstrate the 
imprint of spatial interdependencies aRixting urban housing markets and the 
importance of defining housing as a package of interdependent services Their 
results also indicate why sub-market definitions are so tenuous and potentially 
unstable Despite the analytical preasion of many of the preceding studies, 
much of the spatial vanability of housing prices escapes easy measurement and 
explanation The relationships between variables are not all linear or log- 
linear, differences within census tracts (or other recording areas) tend to be 
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Figure 4 5 H^polheticaJ bousing supply component of an urban dewlopment 
simublwn modd 


competition between residential and non-residential uses of urban land 
Also, m the American conte%t, such models base traditionally been colour- 
blind {Kain, 1969), as well as largely oblmous to the important role of public 
and financial institutions (Harvey, 1974, Noursey, 1973) 

Recent large-scale modelling ^orts have generally attempted to encompass 
both supply and demand considerations within a multidimensional competitive 
housing market Most models, however, are increasingly tailored to a specific 
purpose and urban context, and consequently lack generality Examples 
include the CERAU model of French housmg markets (Kirvvan and Martin, 
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1970), those of the Greater London Council (Dear. 1970). the Rand study of 
Newt York City (Lowry, dc SaUo and Woodfill. 1971) and the United States 
Urban Institute and Bureau of Economic Research housing models {De 
Lceuw, 1972) White most of the earlier models were essentially accounting 
systems, with only strictly mechanical changes permitted, more recent \crsions 
base depended increasingly on probabilistic simulation A number of geogra- 
phers base attempted to outline an extensive accounting system for housing 
change paralleling that developed for models of household and population 
migraiiori (Batty. 1973, Cripps and Cater. 1972, Echcniquc, Crowther and 
Linds.iy. 1969 Echenique and coauthors. 1974, Rees, 1972) While these are 
valuable, precisely as accounting techniques for housing change, they still fail to 
encompass the diverse and overbpping nature of housing sub-markets and the 
highly variable character and influence of the standing slock of dwellings 

Behavioural considerations 

TTic supply side of urban housing markets is not, as assumed in most micro* 
economu models chaMctcnrcd by optimal decision-making within a uniform 
and unconstrained environment The housing industry itself, and the vanous 
pnvaie and public agents responsible for the provision of housing, are not 
homogeneous in ch.ir.ietcf or behaviour This complexity, well known to 
students of the city , is a major determinant of the changing residential geography 
of urban areas 

Understanding such changes necessitates gelling ’inside’ the development 
process, on both demand and supply sides Paralleling attempts to outline the 
actual sequence of decisions and the factors involved in a household’s selection 
of a new residential location arc efforts to describe the behavioural under- 
pinnings of decision making on the producer side While a great dral has been 
w ntien on the economic behaviour of the firm, much less has been done on the 
broad spectrum of processes involved in the delivery of housing to the consu- 
mers The most relevant perspective here is that which focuses on the process 
of siic-sclcction for new residential development or redevelopment The work 
of Pahl and Craven (1970) and Dreweit (1970) on the land development process 
in England of Neutze (1971) on Sydney and Melbourne, of Bourne (1969) 
and Chamberlain (1972) on Toronto, of Clawson (1971) on Philadelphia and 
New York, and of Harvey (1974) on landlords in Baltimore, arc examples 
Many have their origins in the work of Weiss and coauthors (1966) and Kaiser 
(1972) and their associates at the University ofNorih Carolina 
The essence of this approach is that supplying land for housing purposes 
IS not a single unitary transition from rural to urban (from undeveloped to 
developed) states Instead, land areas (sites) are seen to pass through a set of 
complex processes, involving .i sequence of stage of ‘preparedness’ and. even- 
tually, delivery The sequence begins vv«h the inUtal rural state and ends with 
occupanceoftheunit bya new household Morcimportant, at each stage in the 
sequence, a different set of what Wheaton (1964) called ’primary’ decision 
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agents may be involved Each has varying cnleria for making its decisions, 
each has difTenng objectives, and the constraints on how they behave also 
differ. Market outcomes (i c patterns of new housing) may therefore be shaped 
by conditions or actors prevailing at one or a few stages in the development 
process 

Figure 4 6 illustrates one view of this sequence of states Five states are 
identified, and for each the speafic key (priming) decisions involved and the 
factors affecting those decisions are shown (ICaiscr, 1972, Kaiser and Weiss, 
1970) The most important factors influencing the decisions to develop land 
relate to the environment (contextual characteristics), the specific site (proper- 
ties) and the attributes of the deasion agents involved Supenmposed on this 
process are a lattice of public policy constraints on the use of urban land and 
housing Empirical evaluations of the relative weights to be attached to the 
roles of different agents and location factors have, howev er, produced inconsis- 
tent results And, as one study (Bourne and Berndge, 1973) of the developers' 
choice of locations for high-nse apartments (flats) demonstrated, these weights 
'vil! shift over time as the structure of the city evolves, as social preferences 
change and as policy controls mature 

Although most of this research is still in the formative stage, a number of 
important lessons have already been documented One is the obvious point 
that macro-level models of residential development are inadequate to grasp 
the complexity of the supply process Also, the housing market is far from 
perfectly competitive Even though the number of agents m the provision of 
housing is very large (Clawson, 1971). the inherent monopoly properties of 
land (being fixed m location) allow for some agents, particularly on the supply 
side, effectively to dominate the market Third, the role of public agencies 
and institutions, rather than being passive as in traditional economic models, 
does fundamentally shape the geography of residential development in a city 
Marriott (1967) has demonstrated the prevailing role of oligopoly in the 
redevelopment process in London, Harvey (1974), as noted earlier, has argued 
that institutional finance policies in Baltimore have acted ‘ to create distinc- 
tive submarkets within the urban residential structure', and Bourne and 
Berndge (1973) have shown the increasingly powerful force of zoning and 
planningpermissions on the location of new residential construction in Toronto 
What effect do these supply factors have on conventional descriptions of 
how a city’s residence structure evolves'' Are new concepts needed'' 


DESCRIPTIVE CONCEPTS OF HOUSING CHANGE 
One of the specific failings of such models worthy of elaboration here is the 
difficulty of incorporating the various forms of adjustment which occur m the 
housing stock These adjustments include the locational impact both of new 
ivnits and of modifications within the standmg slock The former are usually 
obvious, the latter are not and arc frequently ignored Since most people live 
in second-hand houses, and the majority of residential moves and neighbour- 




Hial land development process From Kaiser and Weiss (Rcpnntcd by pcnnission of the Journal of the Amt 
Intitule of Pltmwr^36, 1, 1972) 
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hood transitions arc accommodated wthm this stock then such adjustments 
become centra! in understanding residential differentiation as documented in 
subsequent chapters In this section, three descnplise concepts of housing 
stock change arc selected for rcttcw desclopmcnt cjcles, filtenng and \acancy 
chains Before doing so, a t)polog> of the different forms of structural adjust 
ment to change is pro\ided 


Forms of structural adaptation 

An> elemenlar> text on urban land economics cues a range of possible 
adaptations in the building slock of a cil> oxer time Each building (and 
dwelling) unit his a particular historical profile and a \ar>ing record of occu- 
pancy, each ages m a different wax and obsolcscnce has a xar>ing impact 
and each unit also occupies a given relatixc position in terms of value t>-peof 
occupanc), tenure and. more generally, m the flow of semccs within the 
‘malm' of housing opportunities (ic sub-markets) in an> given aty at any 
point m time 

Figure 4 7 summarizes a range of possible adjustments U focuses specifically 
on changes involving the housing stock and the generalized outcomes of such 
changes Housing units can be added either (a) b> new units on previously 
undeveloped land, (b) through modifications in the form and usaee of the 
existing stock or (c) by replacement of existing units with new construction 
Each of these three types in turn can take different forms, depending on location 
(as extensions to the built-up area or as tn-filling). on the scale of modification 
(in price, occupancy, use) or in the ongin of the investment deasions involved 
(public or private renewal) This range of adjustments, in turn, conforms 
roughly to a time scale (from initial construction to demolition and replace 
ment) and to a spatial scale (moving from the aty centre redevelopment to 
peripheral extension) Each type of adjustment can also be viewed at different 
levels of spatial aggregation— the individual dwelling or building unit (or 
site), aty blocks or even as broad neighbourhoods or soaoeconomic regions 
Within an urban area Changes in relative housing v alue (filtenng) or occupancy 
(density), and duration (turnover) or tenure, for example, arc expressed at 
each of these levels Yet what is missing from the above is evidence of how 
changes in the stock at these levels interact 

Despite our initial presuppositions, such changes in supply can be consider 
able, even ov er short periods of time In the construction of new towns, the types 
and arrangement of several thousand dwellings built in the first few years will 
permanently shape the new city’s soaal geography In existing metropolitan 
areas, the scale of new construction may also be substantial, in both absolute 
and relative terms, when aggregated over several years In Toronto, the base 
of the author s perspective on housing over 300 (WO new dwelling units were 
completed m the ten years from 1964 to 1973 Dunng that time, the populaUon 
of the census metropolitan area (which probably underestimates the full 
spaual extent of the Toronto housing market) increased from 1 8 to 2 7 milhons 
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More important, the composition and price (and location) of this construction 
and thus the choice it provided for households, was substantially different 
from that of the existing stock From 50 to 60 per cent of the additions m 
eachjear were apartments (flats, 190 OOOunits), most ofwhich were in high nse 
high-density and pnvately rented buildings, compared to less than 20 per cent 
of the existing stock in apartments at the beginning of the penod Now nearly 
40 per cent of the total stock is in apartments and housing choice is declining 

Thus, both the character and the operation of housing sub-markets has 
changed dramatically, and it has been largel) ignored b> research (Wright 
1971) The visual and physical impact on the differentiation of residential 
sub-areas has been equally dramatic Other rapidly growing cities have wit 
ncssed similar magnitudes of change (Nahkics, 1974) although the directions 
of impact will almost certiinly differ Similarly, the scale of deletions from the 
existing housing stock, through non residential succession (Bourne 1971) 
urban renewal and slum clearance (Cullingworth, 1973) through white 
painting’ and rehabilitation (Listokm, 1973) or in recent years through 
large scale housing abandonment, as in some large Amencan alies (Berry 
1973, Stemheb and Burchcll. 1973). may also significantly alter the distnbution 
of housing opponunities 

The point of these examples is to argue that housing supply can no longer 
(if It ever could) be treated as a direct consequence of the spatial distnbution 
of demand Vanability within the existing stock and shifts in the parameters 
of new housing construction cannot be ignored— shifts which alter the social 
landscape of the city through the choice of housing and residential environ 
ments provided 


Urban development cycles 

Implicit m Figure 4 7 is the notion that regularities occur in housing and 
urban development changes over lime and in the residential life histones of 
buildings and neighbourhoods Two effects, that of ageing and obsolescnce 
on residential change, on the one hand, and of the timing of construction, on 
the other, are the bases for this idea We know that individual buildings go 
through an ageing process (Clawson. 1968) which is reflected cither in standar- 
dized housing depreciation curves (Gngsby, 1963) or in condition detenoration 
cuRes (Wolfe, 1969) in most economic models Needleman(1965) has attempt 
ed to construct housing life tables Previously, Miles Colean (1950) proposed 
a ‘universal urban development cycle in which a building itself moves through 
a senes of states from new construction, a long penod of gradual decline and 
depreciation, to a state when it is economically feasible (and socially appropn 
^te"^) either to convert the building to a new use (often non residential) or to 
replace that building with a new structure (inevitably at higher densities) With 
redevelopment a new ‘cycle’ then begins, but on a different economic plateau 

The concept of dev elopment cycles can be generalized more broadly in at 
least two directions in reference to neighbourhood changes and in terms of the 
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v,ide historical nuctuations in consiniclion activity As for the latter, the 
construction industry is, as everyone knows, notonously cyclical, in part 
because of its use by most Western governments for purposes other than hous 
mg (i e as a Keynesian economic growth regulator) and in part because urban 
housing conslTxiction, in particular appears to be highly sensitive to the flow 
of migrants into urban areas (Johnson Sail and Wood. 1974, Wyatt and 
Winger 1971) and thus to rales of overall employment growth in the economy 
The inefficiencies m the industry itself and m its financial sources arc also w-ell 
known In any case temporal instability in the housing industry adds an 
important element of uncertainty to the operation of urban land and housing 
markets which affects the behaviour of both the suppliers and consumers of 
urban housing In particular, it encourages shon-term and largely speculative 
responses by developers fmanccrs and the purchasers of new and existing 
housing It also discourages mobility in the aty by encouraging the creation 
of closed housing sub markets through inflated house prices and restrictive 
zoning 

Equally important is the simple fact that differences in the liming of develop- 
ment enforced by building cycles and prevailing economic conditions, can 
produce markedly different residential paiicrns within and between cities Each 
city IS layered with housing stocks added under varying economic (and social) 
conditions and must be examined m terms of that historical record Jane 
Jacobs once remarked that slums could not escape the misfortune of having 
been built at the same time But then how else could urban areas be built’’ 
Examinations of the imprint of actual building cycles on the spatial structure 
ofspecific cities, such as Ward s(l964)compansonofninetecnlh century Boston 
and Leeds, Adams (1970) study of Minneapolis, Whitehand s (1972) work on 
Glasgow and Gonen's (1972) analysis of the role of high growth rates and 
extensive public housing construction m shaping Israeli cities, point to very 
different residential fabrics evolving as a result of differences in the scale, 
timing and character of new construction Both Ward (1964) and Adams (1970) 
also tie construction cycles to the timing of changes to or improvements in the 
transport systems within cities, as Isard (1942) did twenty years earlier Each 
new system increases the diflerentials in the area available for development 
and thus in the space for augmenting housing supply The automobile is but 
one of these conditioning factors shipuig the form of housing construction 
The patterns resulting from these vaned cycles then determine the broad 
parameters and set the stage for studies of residential growth and change 
Figures 4 8 and 4 9 arc examples taken from Adams’ (1970) study of Minneapo- 
lis The isolmes m Figure 4 8, for instance, delimit the spatial extent of most 
housing construction during each penod in time and thus the addition of new 
sub markets As sub markets, based on age of housing as well as location, 
these isolines also act as catchment areas within which most intra-urban resi- 
dential mobility takes place What Figure 4 8 masks, however, is the renewal or 
redevelopmentprocessidentifiedinFigure4 7 This process may be ofenormous 
importance, as Gayler (1971), Haynes and Pinsky (1971), Bourne and Bemdge 
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(1973) and Murph> (1973) ha\e demonslrated for difTerent Canadian aties, 
(because of (he tjpe of construction (high nse. rental apartments) and the 
portion of the market (highl> mobile, non family households) for which this 
construction is largely intended 

Attempts base also been made, since the classic work of Hoov'er and Vernon 
on New York, to identify regular charactensUcs and/or stages m the historical 
profile of neighbourhood change (see Birch. 1971 , Birch and coauthors, 1974) 
profile IS extended here to include housing change The stages are thought 
*0 represent periods of time when neighbourhoods display a particular mix 
of soaal and phjsical attributes, such as in age and demographic structure, 
income, and migration flows, as well as in building t>pe, condition and change 
’The latter, paralleling the ‘de\elopmentar sequence suggested earlier b> Colean 
(1950) for individual buildings, includes s>'stemaUc changes in both the rate and 
character of new construction and in the general condition and occupani^ 
of the existing building stock, and in that area's relaUve posiUon in the city's 
Qousmgmosaic Ageing is clearly thednvtngforce in this esolutionary sequence 
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fffSTANCE EROM THE CORE IN THE MODEL CITY 


FiGORE 4 9 Paiiern of suburban bousing construction 
a traserse through the centre of a h>pothciical city 
(After Adams 1970 Figure 17 Reproduced by remission 
from the Amah Assotiaiion oj American Geographers 
60 1970) 


Table 4 5 enumerates some of these characteristics for each of the fi\ e stages 
suggested by Hoover and Vernon Attempts to evaluate such stages empirically, 
at least when measured primarily id terms of social change, have not been very 
successful, however (Guest, 1974) Oearly, the same stock of housing can 
accommodate difienng soaal structures, and vice versa Yet the recognition 
of supply changes as a continuous and integral portion of neighbourhood 
structure, throu^out the history of those neighbourhoods, whether falling 
into discrete stages or not, is an important step in developing more compre- 
hensive perspectives on urban and residential change 


The tittering process 

One form of adjustment noted m Figure 4 7 which has received the most 
attention in housing research is the (iltenng process, which Gngsby (1963) 
refers to as ‘ the pnncipal dynamic feature of the housing market ’ 
The concept is of concern here since it is basically through one form or other 
of the filtering process that most changes m neighbourhood status and housing 
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quality occur Equally important, filtering has been a principal rationale for the 
approach taken by most Western go\emmcnts to financing housing supply 
The initial difficulty concerns how this process is to be defined 
Most generally, the term filtenng implies any change in either (a) the house, 
(b) the household or (c) the matching of the two More specifically, it refers to a 
change in the position of a bousing unit (or household) m the malnx of units 
in any given market area Beyond that there is no agreement on what it means, 
as evidenced by a lengthy and often bitter debate in the literature, particularly 
the American literature (Fisher and Winnick, 1951, Grigsby, 1963, Klaassen, 
1966, Kristof, 1972, Lowry. I960. W F Smith, 1970. Weathersby. 1970) At 
least fi\ e definitions of filtenng emerge (a) a change in both \ aluc and occupan- 
cy (b) a change in relative price (or rent). (c>a change in absolute pace (or rent), 
(d) a change in occupancy by income of the household and (e) an improvement 
m housing condition To some observers, the latter is the only situation in which 
filtenng can be said to have occurred at all The problem is the confusion 
between what constitutes the process (market change) and the possible results 
(housing improi emenls) of that process 
The simplest definitions used relate to pnee (or income) If we array dwellings 
(or households) in a city along a continuum of pnce(or income) cross<lassified 
for each of two or more points in lime (i e as a matrix), filtering is said to have 
occurred if a given unit (household) has changed its position w ithin the matrix 
While buildings obviously age with time, it is also assumed that ageing implies 
a relative decline m housing attractiveness and value Older units or those in 
unattractive neighbourhoods will then move downward within the matrix 
as new units are added These declining units arc then, in theory, available to 
households of increasingly lower income with each time period If the rate of 
upward filtering of households (through income growth) exceeds the rate of 
depreciation or decline of the stock, then households have improved their 
housing quality, in absolute if not relative terms 
Take the simple example given below Eighteen housing units in existence at 
the beginning of the period are grouped into three classes on the basis of value 
(price) five m the lowest category (I), len m the middle category (II) and three 
m the highest category (JIl\ DurviaE, iJwt pec/id ot/Jac s/jjdv , va'h 'm'& 
were added to the stock m that area all in the high value category, and one 
unit, in the lowest category, was removed Moreover, two of the seventeen 
remaining initial units increased their relative position in the value matrix 
(one moving from I to II, and one from II to III), and one other declined (II to I) 
The final frequency tally of housing units by value category with twenty units 
then becomes 4-9 7 instead of 5-10 3 as at the initial point in lime 
Real world examples become substantially more complex and difficult to 
interpiet Note that the frequencies in each cell could also represent households 
cross<lassified by income or housmg values rather than houses by value as in 
this example In short, these matnx formulations are useful in a number of 
ways as descriptive summanes of housing price change (Grigsby 1963, 
Straszheun, 1973), as measures of rates of neighbourhood quality change 
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(Clark, 1965) and as operational polic> models (Berry 1970) for monitonng 
and forecasting movements between sub-markets 
Recent extensions have examined the measurement of filtering in vanous 
terms as standardized deviations from the average transaction pnccs of the 
stock (Maher, 1974) or through changes in household utility (Little, 1974a 
1974b), whether anyone moves or not Little, for example, argues that house 
holds filler not units, and that utility can be unprov ed cither by staying put while 
increasing the flow of housing services through neighbourhood change or 
rehabilitation (passive filtering), or by moving to a location with a preferred 
housing bundle (active filtering) Gearly, each approach has merit and each 
contnbutes to understanding the complexities of housing market behaviour 
But the question remains why docs filtering (however defined) occur more 
rapidly m one area than in another'^ 

Oiains of vacancies 

A variant of the study of housing change is to examine the sequence of 
household moves generated by the addition of vacanaes Such vacanaes 
may be introduced to the housing slock as new units or by the release of existing 
housing through the migration of households outside the market (knstof, 1965, 
Lansing Clifton and Morgan. 1969, Watson, 1974, White, 1971) The effect 
ofavacancyiswave-like Those households moving into old units, from which 
the occupants of the newly v acated units originated, leav e behmd units available 
for a third group to occupy, they in turn for a fourth group , and so forth This 
sequence, or chain, of moves can be used to measure the multiplier effects of 
new construction, possibly the effect on improving housing standards, and to 
niomtor the impact of supply changes on the choice of residential locations 
available The latter impact IS clear and substantial 
Consider a hypothetical city Of 100 bousing units on the market at any 
time in th,, „ty, 30 ,0 40 on aierage are lilely to be newly constractKl Of 
me other 60 to 70 units on the market, drawn from the existing stock of older 
“nits. 25 to 30 may be available for resale or rental because their previous 
owners (renters) moved into new umts The remaining units represent opportu- 

generated by the exchange of older umts and exisUng residents In reality. 




Figure 410 Intia urban bcninngvacani ;7 chain models schematic examples 


measuring the impact is more difficult The United Kingdom Department of the 
Environment (.1913), for example, established that of between 440000 and 
470 000 sales of existing houses in Bntaindunng 1969, from 160 000 to 179 000 
were directly connected through chains of sales with the sale of newly construct- 
ed umts 

Three different examples of such links tn the chain of supply are demonstrated 
inFigure4 10 Flowdiagramsaregivenforchainsinitiatedby(a)newconslruc 
tion and (b) household out migration and one terminated (c) when a new unit 
IS immediately occupied by a new household (an in migrant or newly formed 
household) Note that these sequences follow the vacancy, not the household, 
through the housing stock Thenumberofhnlcsinsuchchains(i e iheresponse 
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of the market to a new supply) \aries from one (Figure 4 lOt) to many (Figure 
4 lOa), although four is about the longest common chain 
Most chains are considerably shorter Again citing the United kingdom 
Department of the En\ironment's (1973) study (Table 4 6), o\er47 percent of 
all such chains had one link, 29 had two, while only 23 had three or more On 
a\erage, the number of mo\ements generated by new construction in Toronto, 
for example, seems to be about two (Sharpe. 1974 Table 4 7) and is of course 
lower within the public sector, as Watson (1974) found in Glasgow There is 
however, a considerable loss rate m reconstructing the residential histones 
necessary to identify the links in the chains, which affects these figures Many 
chains terminate abruptly when the older unit is removed from the market 
(demolition or conversion) or because the onginal unit is still occupied by a 
member or members of the former household (undoubling separation, new 
family formation, etc) As to income level and house value, there is Utile 
empincal evidence that the chains involve a consistent downward movement or 
‘tncklmg’ down of v acancies through the price scale, as Figure 4 10 intentionally 
suggests, or that chain lengths or their multiplier effects (i c the spread of 
new housing opportunities) are greater for higher than for lower pnee units 
Thus, new housing, as measured by the length of movement chains and their 
directions within the market, does not necessarily result m increased housing 
opportunities for society’s disadvantaged But that is one outcome and a 
debatable one, of the process and is not the process itself 
Two questions then remain unsolved One is the relationship between 
sacancy chains and filtering [f one uses the broadest definitions of filtering as 
6>sen above (i e any change in relative housing position) then vacancy chains 
in effect, one measure of filtering For more restrictive definitions of 
filtering (i e a change between sub-markets), vacancy chains are not directly 
tcle\-ant The other question is whether the units linked by the chains are in 
3ct, interdependent or just accidental groupings The answer to this question 
depends on the perspective taken and on the level of generalization employed 
Such chains are independent accidental groupings from the perspective of 
most households, or m reference to the market behaviour of mdividual housing 
mats With a more macro perspective, however, the chams do offer descnplive 

Table 4 6 Chams ofsales in the private housing market m Bntain 1969 


Chain length 

Number of 
chants involved 
(in 000s) 

Percentage 

Number of older 
homes involved 
(in 000s) 

khie link 

Two links 

Thinks 

or more links 

85 9 

53 6 

19 5 

227 

47 

29 

11 

12 

53 6 

39 0 

72 4 

Totals 

1817 

100 

165 0 


Uniifd Kingdom Department of ibe Eoviroiunent (1973) 
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measures of the degree of inlerdependence in Icrms of aggregate housing mar* 
supply of housing opportunities arc linked, and in the 
^nsierencc of those opportunuies between sub-markets As such the chains 
^omc useful as social indicators (Marcuse. J971 . Smith. 1972) and as means 
reseat "h policy (Solomon. 1972) if not as one approach to cmpincal 


MARKFT FAIlURf^S 

No discussion of urban housing markcu can be concluded w iihout reference to 
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housing as a social problem and to the influence of public attitudes on housing 
supply Clearly, there is no “housing problem* as such Instead, there are many, 
and they \ary depending on who you talk to OVelfeld, 1972) Briefly, reference 
IS made here to three problem areas the quality and distribution of supply 
market discrimination, and changing attitucles and social aspirations 


Shelter and equity 

The most serious problems in urban housing relate to the quantity, type 
and price of shelter provided at diflerent locations Housing supply has always 
been a problem (Tam, 1968). and. to a degree, that problem is intractable 
Part of the difficulty is that few societies ha\c defined what role housing should 
play in terms of social priorities and how it should be provided Also, the 
difficulty IS one of balancing a seemingly unlimited demand (rather than 
needs) for housing services with the supply provided by conventional methods 
of production for consumer durable goods Donnison (1967a, p 23) wntes 
‘It IS technically feasible to produce about as much bread, bedding or ballpoint 
pens as a nation can use But the bcst*houscd countries have found no limit to 
the quantity or quality of housing they want 
The supply problem takes several forms Firstly, as noted not enough 
housing of suffiaent quality has been provided m any modem soacty to 
satisfy social demands Secondly, and more senous, is the problem of distnbu 
tion Housing supply has been very unequally distributed, by location, tenure 
and income level And, despite massive improvements in the quality of urban 
housing, particularly since the second World War, the allocation of new supply 
has been largely insensitive to certain obvious social needs This apphes both 
m capitalistic (Harvey, 1972) and m socialistic societies such as Poland (Ball 
and Harloe, 1974) and the Soviet Union (DiMaio, 1973) A map of housing 
prices (and vacanaes) m any large city attests to the limited choice in residential 
location for lower*income groups They live where they do because housing 
opportunities are so limited The poorest (oral least some of them) are relegated 
to public sector housing— filed for future reference They arc generally 
packed into unattractive inner-aty renewal projects or exported to the outer- 
suburban fringe, or even beyond Within the public sector, mobility is severely 
restricted or non-existcnl Public pohcics can inadvertently reduce housing 
opportunities for the poor even further by liraiUng production (Nourse, 1973), 
by increasing costs (Davis, Eastman and Chan I Hua 1974) or by the inadequate 
dehvery of housing services (Ahlbrandl, 1974), to name but a few Research 
on residential change must be more cognisant of these policy inputs and 
and constraints 

A related problem stressed m the body of this paper is the impact of ex- 
ternalities on the supply of housing available at different pnee and quality 
levels within the city Housing, as noted in the introduction, is a bundle of 
‘environmental’ as well as structural attnbutes Therefore, it delivers a flow 
of services to the neighbourhood as well as to the occupant Housing improve- 
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(Raphn, 1966), on pnces (King and Mieszkowsb, 1973, Lapham. 1971, 
Marcus, 1968)and on access to employment opportunities (Quiglej, 1973) Re- 
cently, Kam (1973b) has argued, m re\ie>Mng Amencan economic research on 
housing to date, that the major deficiency of existing theoretical models is their 
inability to account for the full impact of housing discnnunation by race 
Housing and housing supply ha\e become sehicles for achie\ing indmdual or 
group goals other than those concerned with housing, often at the expense of the 
residential location desires of other groups in the city, including those of the next 
generation 

That discnmmation exists is obxious, its consequences are not, though we 
might assume that most are negative At best, the considerable evidence now 
available suggests that in United States aties, black households typically pay 
from 5 to 20 per cent more than white for the same housing bundle (Kain and 
Quigley, 1972) Moreover, black Americans consume less housing measured 
m terms of neighbourhood attributes and bousing quality than do whites at 
any given income level (Straszheim, 1974), they also are much less likely to be 
home-owners (Kain, 1973b) and therefore to receive capital gams than would 
be the case without extensiv e discrimination The housing situation for Amen 
can blacks js no doubt improving, as Knstof (1972) and Berry (1973) note, and 
some researchers hav e argued that the combination of filtration and the aban- 
donment of older umts will eventually erase the bulk of detenorated housing 
and the problem of black housing quality It is, however, debatable (Haney, 
1972) whether the capitalistic system with private ownership of urban land as 
Its foundation can produce satisfactory solutions, even in the longer term to 
questions of the equitable distribution of supply 

Discrimination, of course, takes forms other than those evident m racial 
segregation Such forms, whether by class (Robson, 1969), ownership (Pick 
'■uncs, 1974) or more subtle social pressures (Spenglcr, 1967) or simply by the 
distortion of information on housing needs and opportunities, need to be 
studied at least as thoroughly as that of nice Planning policies, the practices 
of estate agents (Clawson, 1971), finanaal institutions (Gillies, 1965, Harvey 
and Chatierjee, 1974), and government housingand taxation poliaes in genera! 
(Nourse, 1973), have also been prune determinants inenforangand remforang 
**^rket segregation through soaal discrimination As Kam (1969, 19733) 
noted, housing segregation leaves an ovTmding impnnt on the pattern 
of urban development which, in turn, facilitates further soaal segregation 
Each feeds on the other in the classic self-rcinforang pattern of public action 
and the pnvale market 

Housing attitudes and aspirations 

E>espite these inherently complex problems, changes in social attitudes and 

housing preferences and aspirations can produce dramatic changes in t e 
supply Side of the housing market No longhst of examples is necessary llisnot 
ff^erally recognized, however, how persuasive altitude changes can be in 
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stock of housing and the flow of services from that stock are both socially as 
well as economically determined They can and do respond to attitudmal chan- 
ges, even m the short term More studies are needed of what such attitudes are, 
how they change and how urban residential structure changes accordingly 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Most economic models of residential location {following Alonso, Mills and 
Muth) assume that population and housing stock distributions (i e supply and 
demand) are one and the same The output of these models provides, simul- 
taneously, a market equilibrium pattern of location rents (which arc, in effect, 
short-term housing pnces at the margin) and an equilibnum distnbution of 
households based on utility maximization between housing consumed and 
access to aty-ccntred jobs E\en the trade-off between accessibility to work and 
living space is determined as if the latter were plastic, tastes were insanant and 
workplaces were either fixed at one location {city centre) or ubiquitous, 
instead of becoming concentrated at several nodes within the city The resulting 
patterns (of housing, population) are. m fact, identical to those which would be 
obtained if an urban area was constructed again each year in a systematic 
form around the aty centre 

No one, of course, now believes these results The housing stock persists 
and ages Once built, it constrains the pattern of housing opportunities, shapes 
the pnce geography of the city and sets the framework for the evolution of 
social areas for a long period of time Although the same mv entory can be used 
for many different types of service and function (shelter, social and economic) 
and permits a wide latitude of locational change for certain high income (and 
soaal) groups, it effectively channeb residential mobility and change for all 
groups (Simmons, 1974) Increments to the stock provide one means of improv- 
ing social mobility and one speafic direction for extending and reordenng the 
residential landscape These increments, in turn, are shaped in large part by 
the standing stock of dwellings in the aty Further, the extreme heterogeneity 
of the stock itself and the extensive exlcmahties which tie groups of housing 
units (and services) together, defy simple gcnerabzauon The relationships 
between housing construction, occupancy and patterns of residence change are 
too complex to submit to stnctly economic explanations And some authors 
(Harvey, 1972, 1974) have questioned even the economic premises of such 
models No doubt, the market is myopic and inconsistent 
Recent trends in supply seem to inflict even further damage on both the 
cconomcinc and ecological formulations regarding the spatial structure of 
housing markets They undermine the implications (or inferences) drawn from 
factonal ecology studies that the spaUal distnbution of households (by choice 
or force) can be accounted for stnctly on the basis of family status (lire<ycle), 
income (class) and cthniaty (segrepilion) Housing is represented as a set of 
vanablcs in these studies, but there is no sense of the dynamic interdependence 
between supply and demand Numerous studies have documented the over- 
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nding importance of spatial restrictions on supply (through finanang, zoning 
and planning permissions), of changing housing preferences, of the availabihty 
of sufficient parcels of land (m puUit or pnvate hands) and of increasing local 
community resistance to change 
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Chapter 5 


Household Location and Intra-urban 
Migration 

JohnS Adams and Kathleen A Gilder 


The housing construction process and the family lifc-cj'clc create and continu- 
ously transform the physical and social fabnc of Western aties A housing 
inventory is laid down m orderly annual trce-hkc rings around the old urban 
core Individual housing units pass through stages of construction, ageing, 
obsolescence, abandonment and, finally, demohuon Thus, m most cities the 
oldest, most decrepit houses lie near the core, while newer houses are found 
on the outer margins of the built-up area 

The family life-cycle starts with household formation, follow ed by reproduc- 
tion, ageing and eventually death Households try to match up their bousing 
needs during their lifetimes with the available stock of housing umts When 
needs expand to the point where they can no longer be met by the unit occupied 
because of changes in cither the household or the house, the household attempts 
to mo>e to another urut (Morgan, 1973) When housing needs deebne, the 
household either mo%es to a smaller unit or remains in the house, maintaining 
or increasing the portion of income devoted to housing For elderly households, 
the sharp reduction m many non-housing expenses permits the relatisc increase 
in housing outlays 

Intra-urban migration patterns tie together the housing process and the 
family life-cycle, raising a central geographical question can the migration 
bchasiour of households that moT be predicted from information about their 
origins? In answering the question, this chapter discusses urban residential 
structure, the behaviour of migrants within this structure and the charactenslio 
of migrating households as they decide to mose and seek a new address It 
concludes by describing how the housing market influences migration deasions 
and urban residcnual structure . 

This chapter emphasizes the high mobility rates of Ameiran urtan 
households, within an essentially private housing market, stimulated by stca y 
progression of stages in the famtl} life-cycle Outside the United States and 
Canada a different picture emerges In the United Kingdom, in most countries 
of Western Europe, m all Eastern European countries and in urban centres 
throughout the Third World, the rates of public ownership and operauon ol 
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alternatives and thereby reinforces familian^ with those nearby opportunities 
When the time comes to move, mobility patterns tend to be sectoral, as people 
seek to improve their housing while using mformation biased m favour of the 
home sector 

In-out directional bias of residential movements occurs in assoaauon 
with residential sectors, but only where sectoral structures are well defined 
The best-defined sectors tend to be the highest social class areas, this class 
having a highly localized housing market and close ties with downtown, 
which maintain an in-out sectoral view of the city Lower social class sectors 
show less sectoral bias (Clark, 1972) Where tastes place relatively less emphasis 
on oversized and opulent houses as a form of conspicuous consumption or, 
outside the Umted States, where access to large amounts of mortgage money 
or to earned or mhented wealth may be difikult, there may be great stability 
of high income sectors, and penpheral estates, when subdivided, may be 
more than sufficient to accommodate the young mameds of the upper class 
(Johnston, 1969b) 

Besides sectoral variations in housing values and social status of residents, 
the housing inventory in the Amencan aty forms a senes of concentnc nngs 
Each housing nng represents the legacy from a specific building boom that 
extended over several years Incomes rose in good times, such as the years after 
1900 and before the first World War, immigration increased and house construc- 
tion boomed Periods of war and economic recession cut the demand and supply 
of the housing almost to zero Before the 1880$, movement was difficult in 
cities, so housing units were small and closely spaced m high densities to mini- 
mize the distances travelled by foot or horse-car Amval of the electnc street- 
car meant that the next nngs of new housing built around the compact city 
could sprawl outward at lower densities into areas served by street-car lines 
Widespread ownership of the pnvatc car, coupled with the post-second World 
War prospenty and building boom, meant additional nngs at still lower densi- 
ties (Adams, 1970, Johnston, 1969a) 

This residential structure of concentnc nngs was reinforced by a gradual 
process of invasion and succession by which alien groups slowly diffused into 
the suburbs as new housing was built on the urban fnnge Dunng decades of 
heavy influx from Eastern, South-eastern and Southern Europe, city growth 
attracted migrants who concentrated at high densiues in small housing units in 
central residential areas Continued movement into the central areas prompted 
outwardmovementofacculturatedgroups 

In the succession of building cycles since the 1 880s, new housing on the edge 
of the built up area offered the lowest densities, plus more rooms per unit and a 
larger fraction of single unit structures than what came before The typical 
first occupants were disproportionately while, native Amencans, mamed with 
children, in the middle of the family life-cycle and with above-average incomes 
The first generation of owners in a new neighbourhood have much in common 
Heterogeneity increases with time, so that eventually almost as much het^ 
gencily develops within each concentnc nng as between nngs (Sanders. ) 
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housing far exceed those commonly found in North America Public sector 
intervention in urban housing markets means that a high proportion of house- 
holds move to or between public housing estates, while other movers are 
affected indirectly by activity m the public sector when the occupation of a new 
housing estate releases private bousing for other households 
Studies of residential mobility usually emphasize the reasons why households 
desire to move and the choices that are made among alternative destinations 
Seldom is attention paid to the constramis that prevent a move or the limits 
on the range of housing choices There arc large numbers of households, 
especially in lower-income groups, who have all the motives and desues to 
move but lack the ability to do so ai the relevant time Moves may be delayed 
for varying lengths of time, then compromises arc made when households 
confront the hnanaal constraints on their range of choice In a study of residen- 
tial mobility in the South Wales aiy of Swansea, for example, the relatively 
immobile share of the population m low income areas, including local authonty 
housing estates, was much larger than might be expected from North American 
studies (Herbert, 19733, 1973b) Many more households were stayers than 
movers, suggesting that large sections of British aties probably possess stable 
and essentially local populations Even neighbourhoods of ‘mobile professio- 
nals showed a strong locally based clement ofcomparat ivcly high stability 
As with other features of British cities, the public sector wields great influence 
in housing Public housing activity triggers the residential mobility of many 
low income households For many others, it offers the only genuine prospect 
of a change of residence Life-cycle factors operate, but only over a protracted 
time Kale, with direction and timing of moves conditioned by the availability 
ot public housing units 


URBAN RESIDENTIAL STRUCTURE ANT) 
INTRA-URBAN MIGRATION 

The relations between urban residential structure and intra-utban migration 
are only incompletely understood Migration itKlf remodels urban structure. 
For * ^ exerts some control over the intra-urban migration process 

e, the roads, rails and nvers that radiate outward from the down- 
nr ^ typical American city into a senes of pie-shapcd wedges 

anH a r.1^ sector displays a distinctive socioeconomic level of its residenu 

allv ’”8 l^vel of rents and house values Some sectors are tradition- 

all A middle class and others remain low on 

thr inn«.r * ^ grows and each sector expands outward, the flavours of 

the inner precincts projKt outward 

a household'smovcmentor kineticspaceis usually sectoral 
cloihtncrcfnr»^ sector’s tastcs and social status, such as grocery and 

availahl<* m fu and so forth, are normally 
oDDortimifiM ^ u sector The resident quickly becomes familiar with 
m ts home sector, makes his choices from among the known 
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physical space, centred on a central business district and partitioned into a 
senes of concentnc zones and sectors High status neighbourhoods preempt 
the sector offering the most desirable residential land, growing outward and 
gradually attracting the commercial centre of downtown toward it The lowest 
status sectors crowd near industnal corridors Within each sector there is a 
zonation of housing styles with younger families at the lowest densities on the 
margins, older families in intermediate zones and non family households 
concentrated at higher densities in smaller units near the downtown 

Three factors often distort the complemenlaiy nng and-sector description 
of the average aty The first of these is the presence of immigrant and mmonty 
poups, usually of low soaal status and often Iivmg in segregated communities 
As soaoeconoimc status groups, they generally create a sectoral settlement 
pattern, within which zonal differences develop based on household age and 
family status Secondly, the pattern is distorted by secondary nucleated work 
places scattered throughout the urban areas around which communities 
may cluster as they do around the downtown Finally, the pattern is twisted 
and warped by the physical site of the aty River estuaries, sea coasts lake 
shoresand other physical discontinuities twist and warp the pattern of transport 
lines and interfere with the symmetrical sprawl of the aty over a uniform 
transportation plane 

Observed migration patterns are moderated by the shape of the aty Classic 
nng sector-neighbourhood models are based on a typical Mid-westem aty 
Wlh constraint-free movement m every direction (Barrett, 1973) The range 
of mover choice is also constrained by aty size A comparison of migration 
paitCfns in Cedar Rapids and Minneapolis concluded that the larger the aty, 
the greater the ignorance of housing opportunities in the sector, and the greater 
the likelihood ofradial directional bias in mobiliiy pallcms (Brown and Holmes 
1971) 


In cities outside North Amenca, migration patterns arc greatly modulated 
oy public seaor intenention in the housing market The construction of 
puh/ic housing estates and the establishment of eligibility entena for their 
^pance selecuvely promotes and inhibits intra urban migrauon In all 
free market economies, financial insiituiions regulate migration rates by 
wtabhshing eligibility entena for mortgage loans. Households who qua i y 
or loans can borrow, buy and mote Disqualification for a mortgace loan 

**^3y prohibit amove, regardless of a household’s needs or desires 

Regarding the age of the aties, the factors produang concentric zonal 
patterns m older Northern and North-eastern cities have not been supplants 
°y new forces operating to produce a different pattern in newer atics of the 
South and West Eventually, a zonal stnicture emerges regardless of ihe diffcrm- 
^ operating on different age cohorts of aucs (Haggcr- 

To summame, the relations between urban residential structure and intra- 
“tban migratjon are only incompletely understood Study of the spa 
rattemmg of mov cs should proceed side by side with that of the process fu 
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Nevertheless, a general tendency exists for very young households without 
children and for old households beyond the child-rcanng years to concentrate 
in the inner nngs of smaller, cheaper housing Families W'ho prefer more space 
at lower densities and have the means to pay for it move outward, leaving 
behind a residual of families who want little space or who lack the means to 
purchase more 

Concentnc nngs around the downtown centre, when supenmposed on 
axial sectors fanning out from downtown, partition a symmetrical city into 
neighbourhoods that often displaya high degree ofethnic or racial homogeneity 
The size of neighbourhoods corresponds to the size of the city In cities with 
fewer than 50 000 people, the vaguely defined rings and sectors are so closely 
spaced that they define small neighbourhoods containing only a few hundred 
households The homogeneity that may exist at this scale is swallowed up in 
census tracts defined so as to contain a thousand or more households In 
smaller alies, a resident’s normal movement paths lake him outside his home 
«ea and into immediate contact with a wide range of neighbourhood types 
At the other extreme, in massive aties the wide nngs and sectors define huge 
neighbourhoods each with thousands of households Sheer size insulates 
inner-city residents from the vancty of metropolitan expenence and encourages 
pa ems of residential segregation to intensify over time Each neighbourhood 
IS so large it isolates many of its residents, preventing daily movement paths from 
ranging very far from home 


As desenbed in chapter 7. a synthesis of these alternative views of urban 
structure assumes that a city’s social structure is desenbed in terms of a two- 
imensional social space defined by socioeconomic status and stage in the 
fi tl e-cyc!e (Berry and Rees, 1969) Households are arrayed along the 
rs imension or scale according to a summary measure of education, income 
second, they are differentiated according to 
e 0 size Meanwhile, the aty’s housing inventory may be desenbed by a 
two dimensional housing space defined by housing quality and by residential 
.Zilui “"‘‘s are distnbutcd along the quality scale in terms of space 

tsrme r P”'* of the unit, and along the density axis m 

hnU^A “oit and dwelling units per acre Within the house- 

hoii« “ '‘^'"^*°t^‘^**P®ce*andhousingunilsarrayedinacorresponding 
nPPrfc the housing process is viewed as households matching their 

that rn,mi,i ^ housing supply Each household has a social posiUon 

bourhonH the type of house It occupies Since each neigh 

It atirart® ° housing of a distinctive age, density, style and pnee range, 
houseliniri^°*\.^ sharing similar housing n«ds, presumably a commumty of 
Sunenmir*^^ socioeconomic status and family charactenstics 
commim,*,f social space and housing space implies the existence of a 

average ‘sociaUtat" n'tghbourhoods are arrayed according to their 
and their ‘hoi Quality’ composite scores on one dimension. 

Each of th? ° ^ size-open space per person’ scores on the other axis 
mumties or neighbourhoods occupies a location m the aty’s 
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people unlikely to leave the area where leases are short and rents high and 
the contmued in migration of low income persons Were it not for the normal 
lag between the increase in need for more space and the acquisition of the means 
to pay for it, the turnover rates near the core— and, indeed, throughout the 
city— might be even higher 

In general, mobility is high in the suburbs, despite large mortgages because 
of adjustments of housing needs of growing families, transfers into the urban 
area by middle-class families due to changes in employment and aspirations 
pushing some families to acquire the best housing affordable In the middle 
neighbourhoods straddling the boundary between the aty and the contiguous 
suburban municipalities that emerged in the mid-twentieth century, turnover 
IS lower because families are static or declining in size, career peaks have been 
reached and households are satisfied with their housing (Johnston, 1969c, 
Simmons, 1968) 

These are general tendencies rather than precise rules Households often 
undergo changes in their family status at the same lime as they expcncncc 
adjustments in income and social status, so it is hard to explain a move exclu 
sively in terms of one or the other The inconclusive impact of changes in socio 
economic status or of status aspirations on the propensity to move is hard to 
assess, because of us high correlations with other influencing variables such as 
age of household head and tenure The reasons given for relocation are not 
related in any ordered fashion to ownership status, age, mantal status, occupa- 
tion, education and length of time in the city Oxasionally. the obvious extra- 
'agance of status related moves is rationalized with references to family needs, 
tnuch as purchasers of oversize cars hasten to explain their choice in terms of 
safety 

The cost of movement for high status households averages about 1 0 per cent 

of the house value, and thus rcquiresasubstanlialchangcindwelling Of environ 

nient to make it worthwhile Low status households, with much lower move 
costs, require only a slight change in income or family structure to trigger a 
["O'c (Simmons, 1968) Yet the highest mobility zones have a predominance of 
ouseholds m early or late stages m the family life-c>cle, and age ma> be more 
aerate than life-cycle alone in predicting aspects of the mobility process 
‘■'gurc 5 1) Much of the high mobility of non-whites is explainable by their 
^'^cr incomes, fewer assets, poorer housing, larger and jounger families, 
the immigrant status of many households (Moore, 1972) 


do people move? 

''’’hen households move to new addresses, thej move through phisical 
y lerrcslnal space, but they also may relocate within the communin space 
Jciined by the cardinal neighbourhood attnbuies soaocconomic status anO 
*^ilj status Because there arelwowa>’stoMewamove a question about the 

urc of an origin or a destination can mean ‘What location on the map 
» as ‘WTiat kind of place is U‘>* In seeking rcgulanties m move behaviour, 
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this difficult task has seldom been attempted From decennial census data and 
field obsersation,\\e describe average urban structure and common distortions 
from s>'mmciry From continued observation through time, we understand 
something of the structural changes brought on by nngs of new construction, 
ageing and modification of existing stock, abandonment and removal of the 
of the worst housing outward expansion of status sectors, and the creation 
and maintenance of distinctive neighbourhoods One process transforming the 
spatial structure of cities is the steady modification of the physical stock 
of housing Ttic other is intra-urban migration which continuously rcdislnbutes 
a city s households among the available housing units Each set of models 
describing the mam dimensions of society— socioeconomic status, family 
status and minority status— includes intra-urban migration as a basic process 
Each suggests that movement will usually be away from the downtown centre, 
but the socioeconomic status models argue that this comes from a desire to 
maintain or improve social standing in the city, the family status models 
trace movement to thcchangmg space needs of households, and those concerned 
with minonty groups assoaate intra urban migration with either ghetto 
expansion or assimilation into soacty at large Since the same geographical 
pattern of migration could be produ^ by a number of dilTcrcnt processes, 
It is impossible to observe a migration pattern and infer its cause 


behaviour of migrants MITHIN THE yTRUCTURE 

Residential mobility rates usually measured by the fraction of households 
Ranging their address during a one-year or five-year penod, vary substantially 
wtween urban areas and from place to place within them In the United States, 
18 per cent of the households change residence in the course of a year, with 
iQin average rates between metropolitan (17 8 per cent between 

1970 and 1971) and non-metropolitan areas (18 I per cent ) Within metropoli- 
tan regions, turnover in the central city (190 per cent ) slightly exceeds the 

rate outside (16 9 per cent) ' fc / 

The proportion of 1970 households that changed addresses dunng the pre- 
ranged from less than a third (about 6 per cent per year) in 
0 -eastern metropolitan areas of high stability or out-migration, such as 
cranton (32 per cent ). Johnstown (32 per cent ) or Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton 
thirds in fast-growing high amenity settings in the 
Siam,’ 4 Coast-areas such as Reno (68 per cent ). Anaheim- 

Lan \f Grove (68 per cent ), Colorado Springs (70 per cent ) and 

anarimM* a ^ Within urban areas, inner-city rooming house and 

turnover r show annual turnover of 70 per cent A five year 

above 70 per cent is common m neighbourhoods receiving 
persons In the zone of stability surroun- 
newlv below 40 per cent , only to nsc again in the 

of raniH “foan margins Population turnover is fast in the core because 
nges in family needs, the constant search for something better by 
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mo\ed between because neighbourhoods of different styles occur at predictable 
locations m many cities In fact the geographical distribution of soaal status 
zones may be the main variable regulating the direction of migration flows 
(Greer Wootten and GiImourH972) 

In a move sample from the 1950s an average of 40 per cent of all moves 
originated within the radial sector of destination Considerable short distance 
movement m inner residential areas contnbutes to this result Of the intra- 
urban moves terminating m the suburbs 54 per cent stayed within the sector 
of ongin Moves from residences in outer sectors arc even more likely to end 
within the same sector than those from the inner city, suggesting that once 
most households have lived m one segment of suburbia they seldom leave it for 
another Residents of the central areas, however, fail to show an exclusive 
co^itmemio any one sector of suburbia Those who decide to move display 
au^rent preferences when leaving the inner aty (Johnston, 1969c) 

Destinations stay within the sector of origin because the majority of moves 
smply adjust housing while attempting to retain neighbourhood location and 
n«‘8hbourhood charactenstics About 80 per cent of intra<ny 
''ithin census tracts of the same class or adjacent classes 
aicn in nn o^ly shoft in lerrestnal space but 

nhvsmui (Figure 5 3) To a considerable degree, distances in 

nla^ correlated with distances in community space because each 

mfX n« "«'«*>^unng places Only one move in a lifetime 

m ^ explained by social mobility More effective are changes 

re!afn»»^*/v. 1^1” *‘^J“**'rienls that permit the moves Without altenng 

suendinpan'ii 1968) Also crucial are differences in family 

accuirufatio habits which allow early house purchases and rapid capital 

debt for others ^ families, compared to overspending and a lifetime of 

that^thYfan?! distnbuiion reflect migration patterns suggesting 

miiati explanauon of intm urban 

mamed ^P'=iy the highest concentration of children and more 

SrW fLTv!!!V'. homemakers TTie proportion of households m 

as hiBh in Uiunamed persons 15 years and older is twice 

force (Johnstn " ™ in the suburbs and more women are in the work 

built suburbl^S style chose to be the first residents of newly 

variety >«8) Since then, the increasing 

at different life-cyS stages"^ 'he vanety of households 

relations a're tncomraumty space, and of the 

In smaller cities nil ’ , ^ further complicated by vanations m aty sizes 
different kinds of ne Detroits and Chicagos, 

miles apart RciaSm°r^5°‘^ different worlds, often located many 
a given zone tvne ^ Rapids, a smaller urban area disclosed that 

g* zone type m community space « relaUvely accessible to a household 
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TableSI 'anables used todcscnbc3IO Minneapolis area census tracts 1970 


Squared multiple 
correlation coeflictenis 


Vanmax roiat-xJ 
factor structure* 


Tract attribute 


1970 


1 


Population per household 
Percentage under 18)earsorace 
Percentace 65 >-ears of age and ow 
Medun family income 
Medun jears of school completed bv 
persons 25 and older 
Percentace of work force in white- 
collar occupations 
Percentace foreicn slock 
Pereentace black 
P^tage other races 
Perwtage single family houses 
MMian ralue of owner-occupied 
houses 

'ledan contract rem 


094 

095 
0 83 
085 


076 
0 65 
033 
0 52 
082 

0 74 
072 


0 94 0 78 

094 084 

0 75 -0 80 

088 041 

0 72 

066 

0 66 - 081 
0 52 

066 - 

0 83 0 49 

0 76 - 

059 - 


-OM 

-047 


0 65 
0 73 
-0 73 


0 75 
0 59 


'iwn 0 4 are ignored 

•^fwluetd by permission of Earl A Nofdstrand 

4A. 4B, 4C and 4D) typically contain larger households, many young 
i^''®'''foreign bomorchildrenofforeign bom.andfeweldcrly Incomes 
are * and single family houses predominate At the other extreme 

^ type 1 (Zones 1 A, IB. 1C and ID)wthconcenirauons of elderly, a 

chtldr*^^^°” foreign stock and small households with few dependent 
Used tracts also feature lower incomes and multiple-family dwellings 

y households at the beginning and at the end of the family life-cycles 
tXDe ! dimension also dmdes into four status echelons The top-ranked 
bw fZones 1 A. 2A, 3A. 4A)conlam mainly white-collar workers who 
^“oations, Ine m the highest priced housing and earn the highest 
jjjg ^ ^t the other extreme, the type D tracts spread across the bottom of 
gjj ^t^^ty space and contain the fewest white-collar workers poorly 
Qf cheap housing units and low incomes Within the framework 

for a defined, the question was asked w hether desunations 

fhe lora in the community space could be predicted on the basis of 

for m origin zone, as well as whether ongins could be predicted 

thevni ^ social status stratification of the commumty space, u 

solelv “y* tracts of type A to those of type B 

8Qd thi. f f^^ction of all recorded moves starting in echelon A (1 e 0 239) 

be f,n!;^’°"«"dinginB(0 444) then of the total ofl 196 moves 127 should 
But A to those of type B (0 239 x 0 444 x 1 196 = 127) 

factors, especially tastes and status aspirations, meant that on y 
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whatever its origin zone type, but the nature of the origin zone influenced the 
volume of flow Zones of middle life-cycle, middle-class households are likely 
to attract migrants from all over the urban area as well as from themselves 
Zones with lower economic status with unsound rented multi-family housing, 
were found more likely to attract migrants from themselves, from zones of low 
economic status but sound rented duplexes, and from downtown commeraal 
areas The latter two types appear to persist as independent entities Perhaps 
they attract inter urban migrants rather than being fed from other zones (Brown 
and Longbrake, 1970) 


A Minneapolis example 

Since the same spatial pattern of migrations can be produced by a number of 
processes it is impossible to observe a pattern and infer back to its cause A 
s udy of moves m Minneapolis and suburbs illustrates the need for the parallel 
study of process and of pattern 

households was compiled by examining names on each 
wtfh A telephone directory and companng them 

earh psjsons in the 1971 directory to find the first person from 

D,^ addresses wjthin the study area by 1971 
of uniitr^^ provide a good data source m Minneapolis since the proportion 
Sate . ='"'>”8 <l>a lowaat m ih= Umted 

those u/ifh 1 households excludes persons without telephones, 

toed”'; b“"Xf »' 

tract of move on a separate map, recording the census 

betwel destination, the length of the move, the distance 

two straicht I*' ^^"tral business distnct (C B D ), and the angle formed by 
ongin to L desnin ^ ® ^ 

and^ubulh-fr.'^”^" ""^de consisted of 310 central city 

household **^^L^* described by twelve mtercorrelated measures of 

variable is nrpdw The degree to which the level of each 

tion) vanes thrn the set (the squared multiple correla 

and changing lasMs^H'rnF”™'’' “"’■itotion of the housing 

tion of iraris ^ example, income levels and racial composi- 

percentaseofniH assoaated with other tract features, while the 

pr^icl from otheM^aTaUrScs” become harder to 

of each facmr'Tnd^r" a weighted score on each factor based on the structure 
each tract was olo^ vanablcs for the tract (see chapter 6) Then 

associated hoii«,n !!! ^ 'community space defined by family status and 
measurerof ho " socioeconomic status with related 

>s diviS 5 4) The commumty space 

n zones On the horizontal dimension, tracts of type 4 
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T^sle 5 2 Mora between social status echelons in IheMinncapols area 1970 71 




Actual moves 




From tract tjye 

To A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

Fraction 

A (hell class) 

124 

109 

41 

12 

286 

0 239 


118 

293 

SO 

26 

517 

0 432 

C 

29 

93 

120 

33 

275 

0 230 

D{bi* ebss) 

16 

36 

26 

40 

118 

0 099 

Toul 

2S7 

531 

267 

111 

1 196 


Fration 

0240 

0 444 

0223 

0093 


1000 

Fnwi tract type 

Actual mora minus csnecteJ 

moves 



To A 

B 

C 

D 



A (hch dass) 

55 

-18* 

-23 

-15 




- 6 

64 

-35 

-26 



^Ooftcbss) 

-37 

-12 

-29 

-17 

59 

0 

7 

29 




•^JxOUIx 1 m-i:7 e^peeted mora Actual moves (109) m nus etpectrf (127) equals 
**Pn>iuctd by pcraussion of Eatl A Nordstnitd 


Tabu 5 3 Mora between family status echelons in the Minneapolis area lyO-?! 


Fromtra«t)^ To 

1 

Actual moves 

2 3 

4 

Total 

Fraction 

Ufflian households 
^ouluplc housing) 

3 

^Oargefanuijjj 

*'ne!e houses) 

165 

9) 

50 

16 

95 

155 

69 

14 

53 

99 

147 

45 

26 

38 

69 

64 

339 

383 

335 

139 

0 283 

0J20 

0280 

0116 

lout 

Fraction 

322 

0 269 

333 

0278 

oiss 

197 

0165 

1 196 

1 000 

To 

Actual moves minus evpectcd moves 
12 3 4 



' (aun households 




-30 











-12 

49 

-li 




‘'I'argefaimjj^ 

-40 

-24 

51 

41 



“ngie houses) 








by penmssion of Earl A Norttstrand 
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Soctoecoftomc Status 



. 


• North Oaks 




Burnsville 


•2A 


4A 





St Legta Park • ' 4 * 1 


*^4* V * 

•> 

• rsv 

.. ^28 * 4 . 

; 

4**45 





• • •• 


• acn' 

.H^*. * . ■ 

* ** / * • 


\ * 



* * 10 , 

vio^ 

.** 30 • , 

‘ . 4b 

Minneapolis * 

D«*yingCor« 


Near North 
M rmeapolia 



Fig™ 5 4 Mimcjpoh, „„ 1970 census tracts loc.tri 
(KeproducwJ by permission ofEarl A Nordstrant 


n a community space 
1973. p 72) 


1^311 abandoned tracts of type A for loiter status tracts of type B 

the saL movers show a strong tendency to stay m 

tne same status echelon (Table 5 2) b 3 i 

bctonTcr,! 5' "> stay wtlhin or leave 

to stav in th ^PPtoiotttatcly the same fatmly status, we sec a clear tendency 
extra movnj r ^ »>' notable exception of 

SoTnTara r f™”, ^ 1 »"tl front 4 to 3 (Tabic 5 3) A large but 

2n rd h™ I nrostmovesare 

ra”™ so in,; f t- nrtPhbours, and most 

bonsM^eedroT ’ “»• >l"y <s>n satisfy a svade vanety of 

mote itletns a™; *“'P oocount for the detailed 

5 2 IS expanded rr bf "" ***' community space when Table 

expanded (Table 5 4) Each cell of Table 5 4 is an enttj. m a snb matmt 
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descnbmg how mo\ ers within or between social status echelons simultaneously 
mo\ed m terms of tract farmlism scores Of the 1 196 mo\ers, 53! stayed m the 
same family status milieu, 380 moved toward greater fanulism Oarger. younger 
families, lower residential densities, more single-family houses) and only 285 
moved into tracts of less famihsm (c g from type 4 to 3, or from type 3 to 2 or 1) 
Of the moves to areas of high average social status, such as B to A or D to B, 
e^try ceU in Table 5 5 also shows more moves to higher than to lower family 
status For example, of the 93 households moving up from tracts of type C to 
those of type B, 27 entered tracts of the same family status, 44 had higher 
faimlism and 22 had lower Of the moves downward to tracts of lower social 
status undoubtedly including many inward toward the city core, half the 
classes (B to C, B to D and C to D) indicate simultaneous large-scale mov ement 
to tracts of lower farmlism 


5 5 Moves toward tracts of greater familism (above diagonal) and lower famihsm 
(helow)bysoaalslaiusofonginsanddcstinationsinaMmneapohssample 1970 71 



by permisnoo of Earl A Nordstrand (see Table 5 4) 
lo conclusion, the Minneapolis data confirm that for this large urban area 
wost moves arc short, whether measured in physical space (Figure 5 ^ or in a 
(Hlunensional eotnmumty space (Figure 5 3) There is a clear ten ® 
o\e Within tracts of the same status, with some gradual shifting into g 
tus areas There is somewhat less of a tendency to stay in the sai^ 
cu. With many movers shifting into tracts of higher farmlism « sa p 
®^c!udes households without private phone service, a majon y 
c are probably poor, and households with unlisted numbers 

study in smaller Cedar Rapids examined moves among our 
subdmsions of the community space 

II households, moderate famihsm 

III I middle class, late bfe-cyrie 
Low-er cconoimc status, rented duplexes 
^-mver economic status, mulu famiily units 
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live housing needs of the household and the offcnng of the house, the neigh- 
bourhood and Its situation within the household movement pattern The 
effect of stress depends on the intensity of the resulting strain, which depends in 
turn on how the stress interrupts household cquilibnum and how the household 
responds to the interruption Strain can be r^uced or maintained at tolerable 
levels by adjusting needs, by restructuring the environment to satisfy household 
needs better or by relocating to another hoii» (Brown and Longbrake 1970 
Brown and Moore, 1970) 


Another way to unravel the complexity suaounding the decision to move is 
for a household to consider the present and discounted future (a) the benefits of 
hving in a different house, (b) the costs of moving to a different house, (c) the 
^nefits of staying m the same house, and (d) the costs of staying in the same 
house The difference between (a) and (b) yields the household s perception of 
the net benefit of movmg, which on balance should trigger a deasion to move 
if U exceeds the difference between (c) and (d), the net benefit of staying m the 
same house Move costs may be too high when compared with benefits from 
eliminating a small degree of dissatisfaction The move effort is usually lower 
for renters than owners, irrespective of age or income The effort is higher with 
duration of residence, w hich is correlated with the age of the household head 
Finally, the strength ofsoaal networks curtails some moves, although in general 
tt contributes little in prohibiting household mobility (Moore, 1972) More- 
over, the net benefits of moving versus staying, to be logical and consistent, 
niust be reckoned in terms of other household purchases compared to their 
costs Additional net outlays for housing means resources unavailable for other 
goods and services 


Since most households are neither perfectly logical nor consistent, the sheer 
complexity of major demsions, plus the fact that consumption decisions arc 
usually made sequentially rather than simultaneously, produces haphazard 
consumption patterns revealing non-transilive preferences Moreover, tastes 
Way change dunng the search as households ifiscover in an immediate, tangible 
^ay what the housing market can offer, leading some households to place too 
high a value on the immediate and future benefits of a move, whileunderestimat- 
'ng the direct costs and opportumty costs of a higher housing outlay, thus 
setting the stage for later regret Such an outcome often follows a selection 
ttiade under stress in antiapation of an inter-urban move Another household 
of similar means and housing needs, but with more cxpenence and greater 
skill in coolly appraising both costs and benefits, might make a different choice 
Sometimes families are forced to move by events outside their control, such 
3s eviction for conversion of rental property or demolition of a building (Table 
6) (Eviction accounted for 12 per cent of a sample of 313 recently moved 
households in Christchurch, New Zealand-sce Oark, 1970 ) The voluntary 
ttioves, forming the dominant proportion, are stimulated by dissatisfaction 
eclated to household size, dwelling space and household requirements In one 
wtionwide study in the United States, the mam reason given for intra urban 
moves was ihcnecdformorespace(B«tlcrand coauthors. 1969) Inlhc Toronto 
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The search process showed no directional or sectoral bias in physical space, 
but there were differences in the spatial characteristics of the search according 
to location and zone type If the ongin is taken as the reference node, then 
moves from suburban areas emphasized search in the ongin area and in the 
direction of the C B D Moves from the inner city showed no directional or 
sectoral bias Movers from Zones 1 and III showed the widest range of search 
behaviour, while those from Zones II and IV searched within a restricted range 
(Brown and Holmes, 1970) 

In Toronto, search patterns were studied with the aid of three indices (Barrett, 
1973) The temporal intensttyoi a household’s search for housing equals the 
number of houses exaimned divided by the time spent searching Scores from a 
sample of movers within that urban area showed low intensity with few houses 
parched m a short time, and a random spatial distnbution of the houses 
Households searching only one house tended to be in central-aty ‘sellers’ 
rnarket areas As the number of units insp«:ted increases, their distribution 
edges toward the suburbs 

T^e spatial mienstiy of a household s search pattern equals the mean distance 
to all searched units from the mean centre of their distribution Over 92 per cent 
01 the households had search radii of three rmles or less, compared to an urban 
areara lus of thirteen miles Thoseofbelow-averageandlowestsocioeconomic 
status concentrated in the search class confined to one mile or less 

temporal intensity by that of spatial intensity yields an 
!ir^A ^ of search High values indicate casual and erratic search 

■inH °^*^®®tgnedtocentral-citysearchers Low values indicating intensive 
and thorough search behaviour are common in new subdivisions 


THE DECISION TO MOVE 

A household s decision to seek a new dwelling begins by companng its needs 
tcl m f internally, (b) m the neighbourhood and 

d.lrr^ U location within the urban area If there is a large negaUve 
BevnnH « has and what It needs, then stress develops 

r,. " endurance threshold characlensUc to each household, given its 
outlays for housing vis a-vis other consumption items 
strain m Strain leading to a decision either to move or to absorb the 
decision tr. V.’ Jeads to a delayed decision to move A 

when strain and remainat theold location may be later revoked 

encroachmtr environmental changes may include 

itsaverao^fn^^ '^^V "'‘S^bourhood turnover that is interpreted as lowering 
hood acce<i<!isuf* '"vuonmcntal degradation or reduction in neighbour- 
lowme chatioA ^ ° itfpoHant destinations Housing needs may change fol 
mantalstatufori r position, income, family size, job location, 

to absorb the strai'n'^’’" again to a decision whether to move or 

In the migralio,, context, stress anses from the dispattty between the collec- 
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Age 

Stage 

Moves 

0 

Birth -j 



Child 1 


10 

Adolescent J 


20 

Maturity 

Marnage 

1 

1 

30 



40 


1 

50 

Children mature j 

I 

60 

Retirement i 

i> 

70 

Death j 


80 

J 



Reproduced with permission from the Geographical Renew voi S8 1968 p 630 copyrighted 
oy the American Geographical Society 


st« Rather than resulting from tenure change, the explanation lies m the nor- 
inal lag between changes m household size, and (a) changes in the amount of 
li^g space obtained and (b) adjustments in the household’s economic level 

(Butler and coauthors, 1969) 

Moves are most likely m the early phases of a family's history— first upon 
niamage and then as children arrive and housing needs change markedly The 
ywrs when children are in school, when careers are consolidating, and when 
and income levels reach a relative plateau, are years of high stability 
Vhen children leave home and retirement nears, some households reduce their 
housing space 

A small fraction of movers dislike their former area because of dirt, poor 
upkeep or nearby noxious faalilies The Toronto study revealed that complaints 
can arise from changes m the social composition of a neighbourhood or from a 
^ unge m household expectations about neighbourhood character, but these 
^ relatively unimportant as move motivators (Table 5 9) In the United 
Ics study, the effect of minorities entering a neighbourhood is less to push 
niajonty households out than to divert prospective majonty newcomers from 
entering Apparently, the dwelling unit itself produces more dissatisfaction 
(R milieu or access to fnends, work, schools or other facilities 

i“uUer and coauthors, 1969) Lower classes seem to show a greater need to 
d'fr*” 10 fnends, although this result may come indirectly from their 

> icultyin making long moves Theonlycaseinwhichacccssibihty wasreport- 
8s a significant element m the decision to move was for persons living more 
40 minutes from work (Simmons, 1968) On the other hand, accessibility 
8ni hav e been one important constraint for many movers, but once obtained 

taken for granted 
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Table 56 Sample moves m Baltimore in the early 1950s 


Free choice moves 61% 

Forced moves 39% 


involuntary moves (evicUons dwelling destruction. 


severe income losses) 

23% 

Inter-city migration 

8% 

Previous dwelling occupied lempOTanly 

4% 

Newly married 

3%, 

Others (mainly recently divorced) 

1% 


100”, equals 444 

Source Why Famil es Move Ross. P H 1955 (Reproduced by permission of 
Macrmllan Publishing Co Irw New York ) 

Study of 380 households which moved m the early !970s, 121 (32 per cent) 
wanted to own a house, whereas 1 12 (30 per cent ) reported that their previous 
accommodation was too small the third largest response to the question ‘Why 
did you move from your previous address*’’ was ‘I didn't like the area' (40 
^®P*‘**~** cent ) Whether examining overall responses or the order w 
which the replies were given, changes in altitude accounted for the greatest 
number of responses (Table 5 7) 


Reason 

First 

V 

Second 

% 

Third 

% 

Total 

% 

Forced 

Change m space 
requirements 
Locational 

32 

108 

52 

8 

28 

17 

41 

10 

24 

1 

3 

4 

12 

50 

152 

114 

9 

16 

.9 

consideration 

14 

SO 

29 

12 

46 


Atuiude change 

188 

50 

65 

38 

10 

38 

263 

45 

Total 

380 

inn 




inn 

579 

100 


jn College York U" 


100 173 100 26 

Keprodw*! j, 

from F \.Baneii i97t''^*****^*P“tinent of Geography. Atkinson C 
G“8raphcai Monographs no l. p 97 

Other studies fon 
space needs For txa 

in Its Iifetuae^ q_i » of the eight or nine moves a household nugh 

Within a modetijgj “'‘care related to changes in the life-cycle (Tab 
tied to changes^ J f aty, over 50 per cent of intra-urban mo’ 
For every c\j,y minions, 1968) 

of families gauutgro. ” moves, m one national study the prop 
s with a move was higher than of those increa: 
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Age 

Stage 

Mo\es 

0 

Birth 



Child I 


10 

Adolescent ' 


20 

Maturity 

Mamage 

1 

30 



40 

Children mature 

1 

50 

1 


60 

1 

Retirement i 


70 

Death I 

1 

80 




permissioQ, from the CwfMpAirti/ \o1 S8 196$ p 630 cepjnrhted 
®y uie Amencan Geographical Society 


resulting from tenure change, the explanation lies in the nor* 
lag between changes in household size, and (a) changes in the amount of 
^ng space obtained and (b) adjustments in the household’s economic level 
iButler and coauthors, 1969) 

Moves are most likely in the early phases of a family s history— first upon 
^triage and then as children arrive and housing needs change markedlj The 
jMrs when children are in school, when careers are consolidating, and when 
^security and income levels reach a relative plateau, arc jears of high stability 
en children leave home and retirement nears, some households reduce their 
“ousing space 

A small fraction of movers dislike their former area because of dirt, poor 
P *®pornearbynoxiousfacilitie5 ThcTorontostudyrevealedlhatcompIaints 
n arise from changes in the soaal composition of a neighbourhood or from a 
ngc in household expectations about neighbourhood character, but these 
uiumporlant as move motivators (Tabic 5 9) In the United 
es study, the effect of minonties entering a neighbourhood is less to push 
J®nty households out than to divert prospective majonty newcomers from 
'nng Apparently, the dwelling unit itself produces more dissatisfaclion 
«an does the milieu or access to fnends, work, schools or other facilities 
' “Her and coauthors, 1969) Lower classes seem to show a greater need to 
dim*” to fnends, although this result may come indirectl) from their 

ed Jpaking long moves The only case in which accessibility was repo^ 
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Table 5 6 Sample moves in Baltimore 

in the early 1950s 


Free c&oice moves 

Forced moves 


61% 

Involuntary moves (evictions dwelling destniction 
se' ere income losses) 

23% 


Inie«ity nutation 

8% 


Previous dwelbng occupied temporarily 

4% 


Newly marned 

3% 


Others (mainly recently divorced) 

1% 


100% equals 444 

Seurce Why Families Move Rossi P H 1955 
MaemilUn Publishing Co InC New York ) 

(Reproduced by permission of 


Study of 380 households which moved in the early 19705, 121 (32 per cent ) 
wanted to own a house whereas Il2 (30 per cent) reported that their previous 
accommodation was too small the third largest response to the question 'Why 
did you move from your previous address'* was '1 didn't like the area* (W 
replies— 11 per cent ) Whether examining overall responses or the order in 
w)uch the replies were given, changes in attitude accounted for the greatest 
number of responses (Table 5 7) 


Tables 7 Reasonswiita ufhanmovetsleriptewJusttttdencemTorotitoiQlheearly 1970s 


Reason 

First 

reason 

% 

Second 

reason 

% 

Third 

reason 

% 

Total 

% 

Forced 

32 

8 

17 

10 

1 

4 

50 

9 

Change m space 

108 

28 

41 

24 

3 

12 

152 

26 

requirements 

Locational 

52 

14 




46 

114 

20 

conviderauon 

Attitude change 

188 

50 

65 

38 

lO 

38 

263 

45 

Tola! 

380 

100 

173 

100 

26 

100 

579 

100 


ReproduceclbypenuissionofU!eDepamna«orCtopaph> AlVinson Colltge York Utiivttsiiy 

from F A Barren 1973 Ceographical Monographs no I p 97 


Olhei studies focus not on the space need itself but on the bases for changing 
space needs For example, of the eight or nine moves a household might make 
m tts lifetime, only about five are related to changes in the hfe-cycle (Table 5 8) 
Within a moderately growing city owrSOpercent of mtra urban moves are 
tied to changes m the hfe-cyde (Siounons 1968) 

For every class of mtra urban moves, in one national study the proportion 
of families gaming rooms mth a move vtas. higher than, of those isicteasing in. 
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Households repeatedly report that space needs and neighbourhood character 
top their lists of cntena (Brown and Moore, 1970 , Butler and coauthors, 1969) 
Since most households lack the resources to gain everything they want m a 
house, they end up weighing the available options and tradingMjff desirable 
but less important items to gam the more important ones During the search 
if several vacancies satisfy the aspiration cntena, then the household begins to 
define secondary or subsidiary aspiration cntena The longer the time allotted 
for the search, the more explicit become the secondary cntena Finally, choice 
among equivalent options is made according to cost (Table 5 10) 


Tables to Reasons reported for selecting new residence Toronto sample 1970s 


Reasons 

Best value for money 
House stjle 

Mel space lequirernenu 
Liked the area 
Convenient location 
Same schools for the children 
Neishbourhood amenities 


Frequency 

188 

136 

108 

94 

52 

33 

32 


Percentage 
23 9 
173 
137 
n 9 
66 
42 
4 I 


Well maintained 
Wanted a backyard 
Close to work 
Good investment 
Wanted a new home 
Wanted to be closer to family 
A windfall 


29 3 7 

21 27 

21 27 

20 2 5 

16 20 

II 14 

9 1 1 


Wanted an older home 
More economical to maintain 
Desperate 
Children welcomed 
Wanted a separate dnveway 
Wanted a swimming pool 
Impulse 


6 08 

4 05 

3 04 

2 03 

1 0 1 

1 0 1 

0 00 


Reproduced by permission of the Dep a r tm ent of C?eogtaphy Alkmson College York University 
from F A Barrett 1973 Geographical Monographs No 1 p 100 

The actual search takes place wiUun a geographical search space, a sub-set 
of the household s larger awareness space The household s search space has 
a social, economic and spatial character, as defined by the pnmaiy then secon 
dary aspiration crvtena The awareness space includes places learned of directly 
through day to-dayactmtyinthcaty,pluslocations learned indirectly through 
mass media or the experience of aojuaintances 

The awareness space has a set oflocations or nodes with information about 
them diminishing in distance decay fashion away from the household’s home, 
except for extensions along major transport anenes The four important 
information sources during the housing search include mass media, especially 
newspapers and television, real estate agents, sign displays at the available 
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TAiiLf 5 9 n c role nri-omplamumihcilrciAwn In move m Baltimore (I950v) and Toronto 
(I970vl 


TypcofCompljini 

Baliimore 

Toronto 

Space 

45'. 

26", 

Neichbourhood 

14'. 

18*. 

Com 

ir. 

r. 

Other 

7l“.(9:4t 

^r. 

51*. (197) 

4r, 


lotr. 

itxr. 


N » 1 HKI 

A - tgo 

Reproduced tv permivi i 
from h A Birreti |97V 

n ttlMOepjnmeniortMoptjphs AtSinv. 
Oe rtjphcjl M>nvjfjph« No 1 p 9S 

nCollepe ><>fk Universii)' 


puihwJ mio mo\jnp b> unsati$foetor> housing, 
u ^ location or h> movement to a new stage in the family life- 

SllLmp^tMoo^ “"J' 

* outside the home, enjoying material benefils of 

urban socictv with an m town a^lrlment or town house 
dwdlin^rpa"^ 'naiffial consumption at home, with maximum yard and 

^ foon's^rk^* neighbourhood sctetiion that corresponds 

toon<.sjoborcommumi)posmon 

'n'oKcment with neichbourhood and house selected for the 
scKul milieu or life style accomp inyinp it 


Tllf RFJOCATION I’HOCIisS 

cstaWishmc°rri//'”^T''*''’ moves systematically through three stages 

cnicria mivclnn™ ^ house, the seiinh procedure dunng which 

hold before ihe ^k ’ The entena established by a house- 

pnee tlK nllv -tem* such as 

to hard to articulate but 'j””***'^*’ •?« “"J social class of neighbours, 

tural styles msuV ''°"«l«»«s«mportanl matters oftastc such as architec- 
thcirmoSn^^ neighbours decorate and landscape 

with vci^force wh/n a h!!^ '*Ti “ entcria list, but emerge 

decide whethLf or no. “s^hold confronts an available house and must 
initial stage in whichmp ° ^“hlishing critcna therefore involves an 

by a subsequent 

to spccificS^^ TE criteria arc invoked m response 

kitchen, or the arTanntm??‘?i.“*““‘'^ “ dislikes the 

unable to specify exactly wllatn "''’?''^°''^*’ood. but may be 
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When time begins to run out, additional sources are used and ali may be employ- 
ed more intensively (Brown and Moore, 1970) 

The search space is likely to be revised as the searching household gams 
expenence in the urban area dunng the search Accurate information about 
places in and outside the onginal awareness space adds and deletes places m 
the search space When time starts to run out, the search strategy must change to 
ensure that a house will be found, otherwise the household must reverse its 
decision to move 

Alternative strategies include continuing existing behaviour, assuming that 
It will succeed, redefitung aspirations by either adjusting m situ or relaxing 
some search cntena, increasing the intensity of the search, and widening the 
search space As time runs out. strain increases, judgement is impaired cntena 
for evaluating vacancies are reduced, perception of ‘acceptability becomes ill- 
defined and a hasty decision is likely Under these circumstances, the customary 
strategy is to redefine aspirations 

The first part of the search tends to be space-covenng and generally sectoral 
for those in suburban areas The second part is space organizing, with the search 
concentrating m a small area where a satisfactory \ acancy is likely to be found 
In Barrett’s (1973) Toronto sample, the Urge number of houses not senously 
considered yet located m familiar areas suggests that famihanty yields 
unpredictable results Yet familiarity with places, espeaally when based on 
expenence, can act as a subconsoous selection mechanism though the selection 
can be positne or negative depending on what the household knows of the 
places 

In large, smgle-centred urban areas residents build up and retain a narrow, 
wedge-shaped image of their aiy, sharply in focus for places close to home and 
withm the home sector, and blurry or blank for distant places Dunng the 
search, the cntena vanables and the associated ranges of acceptable values 
allow the household to reject most vacancies from senous consideration For 
many households, the residence chosen was the only one senously considered 
or even visited, pierhaps revealing the screemng of possible vacanaes in the 
examination of newspaper and real estate listings, but also reflecting the un- 
certainty of the conservative household, taking an acceptable vacancy instead 
of pushing on to find an even better outcome The greater the time pressure, 
the greater the likelihood of choosing the first acceptable vacancy In one 
nationwide survey, 60 per cent of all groups never seriously considered more 
than one unit (Butler and coauthors, 1969) A majority of the households said 
they looked at most units that would suit them Households apparently define 
their needs about as narrowly as the market will permit 

The best predictors of ythere and wAat families move to are income and race 
Poorer and non-white households tend, more than others, to move shorter 
distances, locate m the central aty, rent apartments, have fewer rooms and 
either pay lower rents or own cheaper houses The worst predictors of move 
ment parameters are age of household head, altitudinal indices of fanulism, 
style of consumensm, urban versus suburban orientation, soaal mobility 
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sites or elsewhere and personal contacts (Table S 11) The Baltimore study m 
the unusually tight housing market of the early 1950s found personal contact 
to be the second most frequently used source after newspapers, but it was 
mosteffective Almost 50 per cent ofall housing units studied had been obtain* 
ed through personal contact The proportion of advertising effort devoted to 
each medium by the owner of the vacancy depends on his evaluation of the 
likelihood of success compared to the cost m money, effort and time remaining 
until the vacancy must be filled (Rossi, 1955) 


Table 5 1 1 Infonnauon sources used m looking for a house 


Source 


Subsequent 


Newspaper 
Real estate agents 
Sign on property 
Personal search or contact 
Driving 
Friend 
Walking 
Relative 

Friend m real estate 
Fellow employee 


Total 


0«>«™phy Atkinson Colittn Yotk Univ.nttj 
iromh A Barren 1973 Geographical Monographs No I 105 


In small towns and cities the searcher can learn about and examine all 
urban areas vacancies develop faster than they can be 
^entified and evaluated Each household searching for housing decides how 
m^h time to spend on each information source, each of which has its own 
!? housesand neighbourhoods described The sources 

mfr-n V Personal contact is used more fre 

are ecne/ income or central-city households, whereas real estate agents 

often ^3^ / i! ripper income households Newspaper selectivity is 

ai , ™ “Era's select by price and 

nersonalr^nT supplied by seaichers Vacancy information supplied by 

available inf^ of ‘ts search space, the household samples and uses 

informatio^^^^ defining a behavtotir path as it searches The choice of 
1 Suhiertivp ’''*”rsity With which each IS sampled depends on 

mation <io ^ ®f^”dmgasuitable vacancy by usingacertain infor- 

mtion source at a certain kvel of intensity 

t involved m usmg it at that level 

oun o tune remaining before a choice must be made 
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commitment and the household’s altitude about the importance of neighbour- 
hood for social mobility Yet age and attitude remain important for predicting 
why families move 

nie tendency of movers to choose nearby destinations may come from 
deliberate attempts to maintain geographical familianty, social contacts and 
institutional links, or to maintain access to the city as a whole while adjusting 
housing size or tenure The decline in the number of destinations with distance, 
though, suggests that short moves may also reflect imperfections in the housing 
market, especially since location is relatively unimportant and nearby alterna- 
tives arc more likely to be evaluated than distant ones Among the Toronto 
Simple, the awei&ge move leivgtVv ms i 4 mvles, Ibc median lay between Z 0 
and 2 9 miles, and the modal distance was 0 5 miles Central city moves were 
shorter than suburban, and there was a clear tendency for outw ard movement 
Three times as many interviewees wanted to move funher from than closer to the 
C B D The number wanting to move from apartments to single family units 
was greater than the number wanting the reverse (Barrett. 1973) 

In several Minneapolis migrauon samples for different decades, the 1920s, 
the 1940s and the 1960s. distributions of the move angles formed by the line 
drawn from the ongin to the C B D and from the ongm to the destination 
approached U shapes (Figure 5 5) Evidently, during these periods, when 
downtown onentaiion was strong households tended to move outward from 


i» A 1890-9S 
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and means Perhaps follow-up moves are only a conservative indication of the 
need for adjustment The pressures of moving, changing schools and arranging 
financial transactions may bmit the number of subsequent moves Further 
research on new migrant residential satisfaction would do much to develop 
this idea More efficient collection and dissemination of information about 
housing needs and housing opportumties would enable new arnval households 
to satisfy their needs more economically and efficiently, and would drastically 
reduce the volume of fruitless intra-urban migration 
There appears to be a close correlation between the quality of information 
available to prospective home buyers and their subsequent satisfaction with the 
choices they have made Those that use inadequate information sources arc 
more likely to be dissatisfied with their residence because it fails to provide what 
was implied by initial perceptions Thus, another move is highly probable 


Vacancy chains 

Another view of the housing market examines the creation of housing vacan- 
cies and transmission of vacancy chains Mobile famibes moving through a 
geographically fixed, local housing stock is the convent lonal view of the housing 
process Yet the view is complicated by the speaal preferences of many families 
Some couples will move to a larger apartment or to a house when their first 
child IS bom, yet others will stay in a small apartment Some households will 
translate a job promotion and salary raise into a fancier house, while others 
Will increase outlays for entertainment, clothing or cars A widow or widower 
may or may not choose to vacate a large empty house when left to bve in it 
alone 

A complementary view of the local housing process traces the flow of vacan- 
cies Vacancies arc created when a new housing unit is built, when an existing 
unit IS subdivided, when a family dies or when a household leaves the old 
market When a vacancy at address A is filled by a family moving in from B. 
the vacancy is transmitted from A to the family's previous address B The 
two addresses, A and B, form the first link in the vacancy chain Address B is 
vacant until a family moves in from address C Addresses B and C form the 
second link in the chain, and so on The vacancy chain grows outward from the 
original vacancy, link by link, until the chain ends A v acancy chain ends when a 
housing until is demolished, consolidated into another unit, stands permanently 
vacant or leaves the local housing market area The length of a vacancy chain, 
measured by the number of links, detemunes the amount of local impact 
created by a new housing unit If a chain has seven links, seven households 
were able to acquire housing more suitable to their arcumstances at a given 
time than what the> previously occupied 

The location of the links in the chain and the location of the vacancy chain 
end reveal the extent to which housing construction and other vacanc} -creating 
acliviiics at one location affect housing opportunities for people elsewhere in 
the local housing market 

In a Minneapolis area study, 303 public housing vacanc> chains had an 
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charactenstics acquired from visual inspection, plus stereotypic neighbourhood 
information supplied by real estate agents, business assoaates, plus any 
fnends or relatives The charactenstics of a house itself— its heating system, 
air conditioning, size, design features, and so forth— are easily examined, and 
newly constructed units often appear to the newcomer more attractive, less 
nsky and easier to finance than a comparably pnced used house Reliable data 
on neighbourhood and community factors— the quality of schools and shopping 
facilities or the degree of neighbourhood stability— are harder to acquire 
These items may be as important to the newly amving household as the housing 
umt Itself, but they usually remain matters about which it has little specific 
knowledge as it makes its decision about whether to buy Moreover, in contrast 
to the comparative advantages a new housing unit often offers over a used 
house, the standing stock of housing units usually provides comparative 
advantages in neighbourhood and community services, making the newcomer’s 
choice even harder On balance, 61 per cent of the migrants into American 
metropolitan areas go directly to the suburbs, except for non-whites, 90 percent 
of whom settle m the central aty (Butler and coauthors, 1969) 

Corrective moves 

We can distinguish between Total displacement migrations’, that completely 
displace a household’s daily and weekly reaprocal movement patterns, and 
partial displacement migrations’, that displace only part of the everyday 
reciprocal movements of nugrating households A household transferred to 
another city makes a total displacement move, and usually uses somewhat 
inadequate secondhand infonnation from colleagues, advertising media or 
real estate brokers, a household that moves down the block to a larger house 
makes apartial displacement move, and can usemore reliable firsthand informa- 
tion Moreover, a household that plans to make a partial displacement move 
usually has more time for information-gathering and leisurely decision-making 
In contrast, an out-of town household often must search, assemble information 
and make a housing selection in a matter of days The choice of a general area 
and the specific location within it are more Lkely to be satisfactory with total 
displacement moves, but dissatisfaction with house or immediate neighbour- 
hood may require a partial displacement move within a short time after a 
household enters a new area 

In a Minneapolis study, 79 per cent of 159 old residents of that area who 
moved during the 1960-70 study penod made no subsequent move, but 50 
percent of thenewamvalsmovedagaui the first year and 61 percent within 
t ee years (Adams and coauthors, 1973) Real estate agents often dismiss 
large portions of a metropobtan region as unsuitable for the new arrival 
exe^ttve group which makes up the largest proportion of inter aly migrants 
in the Minneapohs area The initial dependence of this group on institutional 
fk r n " sources of advi« lends further support to the argument 

at ollow up moves are the result of more complete information on the part 
0 e mover, and the ability to choose areas more in line with personal tastes 


Table 5 13 Mean length of vacancy chains beguining with owner-occupied and renter 
(jccupied homes for wfaidi information is complete 


Owaer-occupied housing 

Renter-occupied housing 


Average 

Monthly 

Average 

Value 

chain length 

Rent 

chain length 

Under S15 000 

22 

Under SI 00 

1 7 

SI5 000-$19 000 

26 

$100-5124 

19 

$20 000-S24 999 

30 

S!25 S149 

20 

S25000-$34 999 

38 

S}50-$199 

27 

535 000 and more 

33 

$200 and more 

32 


Source Lansing Clinon and Morgan 1969 pp 17 IIS 


IS built in volumes large enough to cause major pnee declines The major 
consequence when new units are built is that the average quality of housing 
occupied by the elderly poor rises dramatically 
In contrast to the low-rent, public high-rise projects, the new higher-pneed 
single-family houses and townhouscs serve quite a separate portion of the 
housing market When expensive housing is built, it is usually occupied either 
by newcomers to the area, thereby transmitting the vacancy outside the region, 
or it IS occupied by a family that is upgrading its housing consumption As 
the vacancy created by an expensive house trickles down, it has much farther to 
go than does the vacancy from the public units, so observed vacancy chains 
should be much longer Lansing, Qifton and Morgan (1969), m studying 3 545 
vacancy chains, found that the more expensive the new house, the longer is the 
average vacancy chain (Table 5 13) Thus, many people can improve their 
housing indirectly as a result of the construction of a new expensive housing 
unit, whereas the pnncipal consequence of constructing a new low pneed umt 
IS that the average quality of housing is raised at the tail-end ofthe housing cycle 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the supply side of the housing market, the product differs sharply from all 
other consumer goods Some commodities, like crude oil or wheat, move from 
production areas to markets through international trading Others move 
from producer to consumer through national (cars, clothes) or local markets 
(bread, milk) In the case of the used housing market, there is a market but no 
market-place thebuyermovestotheproduct As a result of product immobility 
and product heterogeneity, a prospective buyer is constrained by lime and 
distance to examine only a few of the units available, and only a portion of the 
available stock enters the supply considered by a searching household That 
portion IS usually located within a limited part or sector of the urban area 
Since for a buyer, or group of similar buyers, the housing supply often becomes 
sector-spcafic, oversupply in one sectorcan coexist with undcrsupply in another 
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Tables 12 Vacancychainlengthsforsclcctedpublicand private housingprojectsopcncd 
for occupancy from 1969 (o 1971 



Giains 


Chains traced 
to valid ends 

Average 

length 

Public housing for the 
elderly— St Paul 

Project A 

50 

16 

18 

19 

Project B 

47 

1 9 

29 

21 

Public housing for the 
elderly— M nneapolis 

Project A 

72 

1 7 

22 

20 

Project B 

S8 

16 

34 

20 

Project C 

46 

1 4 



Pnvate housing identical 
houses at different locations® 

Project A 

25 

2 1 


21 

Project B 

25 

2j 



Other pnvate housing 

Project A -Singles 

15 




Project B-Fourplexes 

28 

21 



Project C- Townhouscs 

22 




All public housing 

303 




All pnvate housing 

115 

21 

93 

22 


^nly four of fifty chimj rea«h invalid «nd» because of incorrect information or non<ooperalion 

Average length* are unaffected 

SouTct Adam* and coauthors 197} p 7 


average length ofonly I 6 links The I I6chains traced to valid ends (demolition, 
permanent vacancy, incorporation into another unit or move to another city) 
averaged only 2 0 links (Table 5 12) Vacancy chains from public 
projects ended in the vianity of the project Most chains ended before they 
MUld spread much throughout the aty and suburbs The chains were short 
Mcause the first link, along with most subsequent links, involved the elderly 
1 ^^P^^^’^^^^^^P^^P^^^'^fncitrihebottomofthesocioeconomic 

ill twept for public housing umts, the units typically used by the poor 
r,Tr,»c°i!^i ^ chains in the pnvate sector are small apartments, some- 

useful Iif/in rh/fiJ!'"’ quality, rapidly approaching the end of their 
process and often ready for removal and rcplace- 

elderly poor move into public high nse apartments, the vacated 
there are fpiv r families who can afford better housing Presumably, 

Qualify for worse off finanaally than the elderly poor who 

‘move iin' f assisted housing There are few people, therefore, who could 

expT.* i,' 

are short hee^ ^ matter, vacancy chains 

better holism chance for much household adjustment up to 

better housing except for the persons who get the new units, unless new housing 
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for example single-family detached houses \ersus apartment houses, town- 
houses and condominiums Yet as parts of newly built-up areas age and change 
their residential composition, they will generate significantly different ongin 
and destination fields 

Intra urban mobility deasions are constrained by finanaal institutions, 
and to a lesser extent by planners At any instant, there are more households 
in the market uncommitted to move but dcsinng to do so than there are those 
committed to move Hence, mobility deasions and their consequences remain 
especially vulnerable to particular public and private influences on the v anablcs 
affecting the deasion to mov e 
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Upper income groups, despite the pronounced sectoral bias m their move 
behasiour, display relatively little directional or distance bias in their search 
for housing, perhaps because they are better equipped to tfcquire and assiimlate 
more information on available vacanaes Lower-income groups, facing a much 
longer menu of choices but perhaps lacking the skills or professional assistance 
needed to acquire and collate market information, show extreme biases in 
distance and direction so that vacancies are sou^t and found only nearby in 
the home sector In real estate sales, as m other business, the talented and 
aggressive personnel move to locales where rewards are highest Those who can 
handle demanding and discrumnating buyers and sellers are usually more 
eager to sell houses for S60000 than for $16000 Thus, the poor expect and 
get relatively less help from agents than they need in finding a suitable house 
and in arranging the financing 

\Vhen the poor are also non-white or some other disadvantaged minority 
group, the migration obstacles promoting short moves get augmented through 
active discrimination by members of the majority m majority neighbourhoods, 
and by the migrant s reluctance to be a pioneer since it means leaving behind a 
comfortable presence of fnends, relatives and minority neighbours 
The current chaos of an imperfect real estate market might disappear if 
larger marketing organizations did a better job of matching up buyer needs 
with available housing units A Richard Immel (1974) outlined a current 
proposal for reorganizing the housing market for inter-city as well as intra- 
urban migrants 

A homeowner is transferred to another city But instead of calling up his 
local real estate agent, his Sears store handles the deal in one package 
sale of his house, arrangements to purchase a new one through the real 
estate department m a Sears store somewhere else, escrow services, title 
search, home insurance perhaps a mortgage and even some furnishings 
that will probably be needed m the new house Besides the convenience of 
one-stop shopping, the homeowner will pay no more and possibly less 
than he would ha\e if separate firms had handled each part of the deal 
Current planmng emphasizes the increasingly lucrative corporate-personnel 
transfer market for real estate, but once large marketing networks are installed 
ey could workjust aswellforthcintra-urban mover, providinga large package 
ot more satisfactory services at a significantly lower cost 
The question raised at the outset was whether by knowing the characteristics 
0 a mover and his origins, we can predict his destination, or vice versa The 
n mgs that were presented come from a relatively short period of research, 
an enrompass a restneted set of social charactenstics of households and 
p ysica c aractenstics of housing The regulanties observed to date will 
number of household heads increases relative to the 
I^pu ation, and as the household formation rate rises— both trends 
in icat y recent United States census figures Who moves and where they 
go wi a so be affected by the location and type of newly constructed units. 


Chapter 6 


Residential Area Characteristics : 
Research Methods for Identifying Urban 
Sub-areas- Social Area Analysis and 
Factorial Ecology 

R J Johnston 


The preceding chapters have discussed the mechanisms by which people and 
households either choose or are allocated to residential areas within a city, 
a senes of individual and corporate decisions which collectively produce the 
urban mosaic If these mechanisms were deierministic, a clearly segmented 
map would ensue Unfortunately for the analyst, this simple situation does 
not exist, although neighbourhood differences can be observed in most aties, 
80 too can ov erlaps and deviant cases Thus the study of social areas, both as 
descriptive mapping and as preparation for predictive analyses, requires a 
methodology which will unravel the complexities of spatial differentiation 
between and within distncts The present chapter reviews those methodologies 
which have been, and are still being, used 
Many reasons can be proposed for the failure of location/allocation mechan- 
isms to produce patterns of complete separation of various soaoeconomic, 
demographic and housing groups The first rests on their lack of deterministic 
power, because some residents, at least, have a degree of freedom of choire o 
where to live, there is a possibibly either of irrabonal’ behaviour or of mdm 
duals basing their location deasions on altitudes and values which zk not 
consonant with those of the soaal groupfs) to which they belong Secondly, 
the various mechanisms are not independent, but they may vary 
relative effect Nor are the various groupings within society independent, 
most people are members of several (soaoeconomic, demographic, emme, 
life style, etc ) and may differ as to which group’s norms they rate most highly 
’^hen choosing where to live Thirdly, and following from this, the soaa groups 

which we identify rarely have precise boundanes In residential choiw there 

are some groups with clearly defined limits, as in societies where there is a 
maximum income above which no householder will be allottw a pu ic y 
owned or -financed home But most group boundanes are ill-defined, 
in overlapping residential patterns — as noted in Chicago (Duncan, , 
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The preceding chapters have discussed the m«:han!sms by which people and 
households either choose or are allocated to residential areas within a ci^ 
a senes of individual and corporate deasions which collectively produce tlw 
urban mosaic If these mechanisms were detemumstic, a clearly segmented 
map would ensue Unfortunately for the analyst, this simple situation does 
not exist, although neighbourhood differences can be observed in most cities, 
so too can overlaps and deviant cases Thus, the study of soaal areas, both as 
descriptive mapping and as preparation for predictive analpK, requirw a 
methodology which will unravel the complexities of spaiial differentiation 
between and within distncts The present chapter review s those methodologies 
which hav e been, and are still being, used 
Many reasons can be proposed for the failure of localion/allocation mechan- 
isms to produce patterns of complete separation of various 
demographic and housing groups The first rests on t ^ ° nffhotce of 
power , iScausc some residents, at least, have a of 

where to live, there is a possibility cither of irrauona avT 
duals basing Iheir location deasions on aiutudes an “ Secondly 

consonant with those of the social groupfs) to 

the vanous mechanisms are not independent, u ^ mdeoendent 
effect Nor are the 

telTe ;aSdTy^rffefa,ToTh.eh^oup-3 aoner they rate raort h.ghly 
me si> le. etc ) and may amcr « following from this, the soaal groups 

trhenchoosingwherctolirc ^boundanes In residential choices, there 

Mhich ,.e Identify rarely base ,nnic.ies vihere there is a 

arc some groups p householder uril be allotted a publtcly- 

marimuui income above boundaries ate ill^lcfined, resulting 

ou-nedot home But Chicago (Duncan. 1956, 

m overlapping residential pattern 
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tics which are relevant to their sponsor, to bodies allied with this sponsor 
(such as local governments) and perhaps also to other bodies w ho can influence 
the census-takers in their choice of questions A census questionnaire must 
be simple and easy to answer, as well as easy to administer requirements w hicb 
are increasing m importance with the trend towards self-enumeration Questions 
must be straightforward, perhaps requmngonly a multiple-choice answer They 
can record income and occupation, which are ‘objcctiv e indices , but not soao- 
cconomic status, which involves attitudes, age and household structure can be 
recorded, but not life style or activity patterns Thus, the researcher is constrain 
ed to vanables which can be construed as indices of the constructs he investi 
gates Often the data provide poor surrogates, because what he considers to be 
necessary questions are not asked Many census authorities have been war> 
of asking for information on ‘touchv’ subjects, income has been one of these 
andreligionanother(notaskedinBntainsince 1851 forexample) Inaddition 
information is rarely collected which is relevant to studies of housing markets 
Censuses are confidential documents, their publications refer to population 
aggregates only As well as national totals, almost all publish at least some 
tabulations by areal subdividisons The constitution of these reflects two 
constraints the responsibility of the census to provide mformation for sub- 
national temtones, such as local government areas, and ease of administration 
The latter concerns the actual census taking Most censuses employ enumera 
tors, who distribute and collect the questionnaires in a defined area, demarcated 
for logistic convenience Such enumerators’, or collectors districts form the 
basic building blocks Data are too numerous to be published at this level, 
though they can usually be purchased, often in machine readable form 
Together, these two constraints produce the basic areal mesh of census 

distncts Thisishicrarchical.sinoctheenumcrators distncls must have common 
boundanes with local government areas (The hierarchical structure may be 
ascvcrc constraint if there are overlapping independent areas— such as polil^l 
consUiuenaes and local governments— for which data must be provided ) 
The value of such data vanes from place to place, from census to census 
Often the design of enumerators’ distncts pays no heed to the social pattern 
on the ground, produang a set of areas whose analysis suggests spatial hetcro- 
gcnciiy, perhaps only as a result of boundary locations Census authonties 
'ary m the extent to which they work with local interests to produce a ‘relevant 
«t of areas The United Slates censuses are exemplary in this way, for they 
have designed speaal areas, at all scales, such as census tracts urbanized areas 
and standard metropolitan statistical areas to assist users of their matena 
m the portrayal of spatial realities (Of course, these spatial realities chai^, and 

often the areas lag ^hind in accommodating these chances, sec Berry, Go cen 

and Goldstein. 1968. and Guest and Zuichcs 1972 Thev someumes lag m 
the mformation they ubulatc , there arc several large ethnic groups m Toronto, 
for example, for which no detailed areal breakdown is provided ) By way ot 
wntrast. the Bntish census has traditioiiaUy offered much less to the 

(s« Hall and coauthors, 1973) A final parameter ofa census of relevance ncre 
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Duncan and Duncan, 1955) Finally, individuals, households, areas, cities 
themselves— all are continually changing, the first two m their characteristics 
two in their attnbutes and forms Change may be 
su den, but is usually slow, in which case observation at one tune may view 
different areas at different states and rales of change 
All of these factors suggest that ihe residential mosaic of a city, especially 
one with considerable freedom of choice for at least some individuals and 
re lant onmarkei operations for its form, will be far from clear-cut in its 
pa erns This is why methodologies arc needed for its dcscnption and analysis 
/■n j field for researchers The problem is invariably 

mpoun , however, by the data which are available for such investigation, 
j tnany large-scale research areas, methodology is so 

ch^ter^" information sources is a prerequisite for this 


the data of urban sub-areal study 

hnutedfMntJp.'^’ *^^^6 for researchers with relatively 

mosaic Therp * ®*‘^°*^*^''®"®fspemficdalaforastudyoflheresidential 
Boo^l !’ «ceptions to this, the classic being Qarles 

(Booth 1889-ioM *0^*^ of London at the end of the nineteenth century 
as part of a data Others have sampled households, perhaps 

Tan 19711 ma c wercise by or for a planning agency (Forrest and 

property tax mil may be obtained from such sources as 

FoiJSt igl^i 2 ,!," Giggs and Herbert. 1968. 

IS unable to de'sitm ‘rnipersonal’ measures If the researcher 

by others He Tn ^ conduct his own surveys, he must rely on those operated 
are made available onlv w?** ^°"**^*"*'3hty problem, many such sources 

release of British pp ^ irrelevant to Imng persons, as with the 

(Lawton I9551 Thii?*^* enumerators' books a century after their collection 
based on some of the most detl^H ^ m urban historical geography has been 
1969), though the »h.T!* “®‘^'l«l<la>a(Doucel, I972,Goheen, 1970. Ward, 
the tedium involved m the^colfeuo''”'' counterbalanced by 

patterning relT mosaic who are interested m its general 

for then data "nievareth ^'''^*1'' °n decennial and quinquennial censuses 
mvanably sovernmpnt ^ °n the policy of the collecting bodies — 

those data Two maior asnf^t ”^J®~"8arding the nature and quality of 
methodology applied cont-em »k reliance, which very much influence the 
from them, and the areas fo ®y*®stiOD5 asked, plus the vanables tabulated 

Censuses are ob,eS.vP ^^>ations are produced 

(Glass, 1973) Thev aim m ongins being in tax gathenng exercises 

collect information on resident and dwelLng charactens- 
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(Shevky and Bell, 1955) In this, social area anal^-sts is presented as pan of 
an apparently deducts e model of social change, based on a concept of increas- 
ing scale or interdependence (Wilson and Wilson, 1945) on Colin Cark s 
(1940) observations concerning the dnision of labour in a soacty and on 
Louis Wirth’s (1938) classic deductions of the relationships between population 
concentration and soaal forms (Note, however a later admission bj Bell 
and Moskos (1964), that the theory was an ex post facto rationalization of 
the earher empirical w ork ) 

Shevky and Bell’s model (Figure 6 1) is based on three postulated major 
trends of industrial societies changes in the range and intensity of relations 
differentiation of function and complexity of organization Operational 
measures of these trends are then listed— for the first, changing intersectoral 
division of labour, for the second, the declining role of the household as an 
economic unit, and for the third, greater population mobility and concentra 
tion From these are derived the three basic constructs of increasing scale 
social rank, urbanization and segregation (These were Shevky s terms as 
made clear in an appendu, Bell preferred economic status familv status and 
ethnic status) A range of possible variables indexing these constructs was 
provided, from which seven were selected— three each for the first two and 
9M for the third (The third index for social rank— rent— was later omitted 
because of the influence of rent controls ) Choice of these vanables has been 
Wticizcd (eg by Udry, 1964. who claims that the trends Shevky and Bell 
describe were not typical of the United Suies over previous decades) Further, 
*s Will be suggested in a later section, selection of the vanables to represent 
urbanization provided a set poorly related cither to the general trends or to the 
«mple statistics 

Several strong attacks were launched by reviewers against this theory and 
lU application Shevky and Bell (1955, p 20 ) had defined soaal areas as con 
gaming persons with similar soaal positions in the larger soacty , but as 
Hawley and Duncan (1957) argued m the most detailed cnlique there is no 
"■ay of relating soaal dilTerentialion. which is a product of increasing scale. 
^iihspatialdifTerentiationatthecensuslra^leve] ShcvkyandBcll(I955 p ^ ) 
'f'^y argue that 

The soaal area , is not bounded by the geographical frame of reference 
IS the natural area, nor by implications concerning the degree of inicrac 
tion between persons in the local community as is the subculture c do 
cHim, however, that the soaal area generally contains persons having t e 
Mme level of hung, ihe same way of life, and the same ethnic background. 

“nd We h>7X3thcsize that persons livinc m a particular tvpc of socul area 
"ould systematically differ with respect to charactcnstic attitudes and 
behaviours from persons living tn another type of social area 

methods might, within the bounds of census trart data (on which 
*nd Duncan arc sceptical althouch Duncan-Duncan and Duncan, 

using them for somewhat similar descriptive purposes at the same nmcj 
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IS Its representativeness Some censuses ask all of their questions of every 
household and resident {e g Australia and New Zealand), others ask a basic 
set of questions of all but a more detailed set of only a sample (such as the 
1 0 per cent w hich is the basisof many detailed tabulations in the British census), 
some collect information from all, but then only tabulate it for a sample 
Often such samples are so small that iheir standard errors are very large for 
small area data with consequent confounding effects on areal analyses 
Most research on urban residential mosaics is, and must be, based on census 
material therefore In this way, its philosophy, its methodology and its results 
are all subject to external deasions concerning the nature and the quality of 
the data Since such research concerns areal charactenstics—amalgamations 
of individuals— the pattern of such areas, their size, shape and relevance to 
other features (and the vanance of all of these) all very much affect the input- 
output matrix of such investigations It is m this light that their procedures and 
findings must be assessed 


SOCIAL AREA ANALYSIS 

Early studies of social patterns within cities were limited by both data paucity 
and technical ability to handle the available mformaiion Thus Burgess* 
pioneer studies of Chicago m the 1920s were based on smgle-vanable maps 
and Bogue, 1967, p 6) and verbal compansons of maps and 
/v,^i 1940s, the more detailed census tract data 

* ' r States were being employed in relatively sophisticated 

pping of natural areas (Halt, 1946), an exercise which was the prelude to 
the development of a •ccnsus-traci based methodology* 


was made three interrelated groups of researchers at 
the Un 'h Q? atics-Los Angeles. San Francisco. Seattle-on 

fnJ Characteristics of aU three included a concern 

Chirqor.^’ r ^ prclude to practice which typified the 

on u’ ^ aggregates of individuals, rather than 

The mt '"“^^^^’andlhedevelopmcntofmultivanateanalyses 

emn-LTi I ‘ ^ monograph (Shevky and Williams. 1949). was an 

Lox Anopw' Tu census tract differences in the metropoLtan area of 

urbjni7'»t.r,r, °*^*^act charactenslics were derived soaal rank, 

ratiomlffr, fk ^^''’^werspointedoutthelackofany theoretical 

a novel method 

investiealmn '^n^oles study, the methods were refined for a similar 

uere Angeles data 

5, the basic statement on the method w-as published 
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show differences betvs-cen the residents of different areas, and their field studies 
may indicate the hypothesized attitude and behaviour differences (Bell, 1969 
Bell and Boat, 1957, Bell and Force, 1956a, 1956b, 1957, but see Palm 1973a) 
but nowhere do they suggest the mechanisms by which the different groups 
arc propelled to, or choose, their allotted social areas As Jones (1969 pp 
18-21) has obscr\cd, bhevky and Bell s model is better suited to inter ur^n 
studies, of places at different levels of increasing scale than to mtra urban 
investigation It has been left to later Ihconsts (reviewed in preceding chapters 
of this book.) to suggest the relevance ofShevky and Bell s indices, if not their 
theory, to mtra urban areal differentiation 
While other scholars have been reviewing testing and sophisticating Shevky 
and Bell s methods, McElrath (1965, 1968) has revised the theory He replaces 
the master trends by two major interrelated processes of social change indus 
tnalization and urbanization (Johnston, 1973a) The former produces the 
changing intersectoral and interpersonal divisions of labour covered by the 
social rank and urbanization conslnicls, the latter produces population aggre- 
?3tion (migrant status) and a greater spatial hinterland for metropolitan growth 
^hich brings visible minorities to the cities (ethnic status) 


Ihe method 


Social areas are defined according to the three-dimensional space of the 
Shevky-Bell model For each dimension, a standardized index ranging 
zero to one hundred is defined as an unweighted average of similar standardized 
scores for each of the relevant v anabics The standardized score for a tract on a 
variable is 


= X{r, - 0) 

• here 0 =thelo™t\alucorihe>an3Wco\er all census tracts 

r, = the vanable for tract t 
X = 100 divided by the range for the vanable 
5, = the score for tract t 

Each vanable set (in all cases a sector of ranos, e g the proportion of the 
population aged 25 and oser who had no more than eight years' schooling) is 
ordered so that within any one construct, a htgh salue on one vanable has me 
^aiue status connotation as a high variable on another The final index is simp y 

t,=ZS,ln 

Vi here S, = the score as defined m equation (6 1) 

n = the number of vanables lorming the index 
A = the index for tract t 

In the Los Angeles study, eighteen social area types were 
rank and urbanization indices for the imiverse of tracts were P ° 
each other The soaal rank indices were then tnchotomized. the 
of the range of values as the inner boundanes. and the urbanization indices 
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wtI! also b> the use of local a\eragcs, cspeciallj m the segregation index) 
Such problems are hkelj to be especially acute in appl)ing the method in other 
societies, as Herbert (1967) disco\ered in his work on Newcastle under Lyme 
(Extra problems may ha\ e been introduced there by the use of only one urban 
unit of a larger conurbation ) Within the monograph, how ever, the use of only 
Los Angeles and San Francisco as examples, especially the latter, restricts the 
recognition of these possible problems, there is no reference, cither to Beil s 
(1955) factor analj-ses, which suggests that the manusenpt for the monograph 
was completed several years before its publication Discussion concentrates on 
the social space, on its constituent vanables and on relationships with others, 
notably referring to age and sex composition The social areas of San Franasco 
are mapped, but this pattern is covered m only ten lines of the 68 page text 


Use, developments, critiques 


Perhaps because of the initial debate on us value, the Shevky Bell methodo 
logy has not been widely used In the United States, several disciples noubly 
Greer and McElrath, employed the procedures (see the list m Bell 1969) 
hut Tunms’ (1971. pp 150-151) listing shows only seven social area analyses 
conducted m other countries (a later addition is Parkes, 1972) In part, this 
represents a lime»and*space lag m diffusion, but more importantly it reflects 
the later availability of census tract or equivalent data in other countries, which 
wailability coincided with the rapid worldwide spread of high speed computer 
hardware plus the software for the factorial ecology method discussed m the 
next section 

As already noted, one of the initial cntiasms of Shev ky and Bell's methodo 
logy was Its ‘theoretical base, the imposiuon of the three-dimensional soaai 
area framework Yet parallel to their work, Tryon's (1955) cluster analysis ol 
the San Francisco tract data produced an crapuical set of dimensions very 
to Shevky and Bell's This may be taken as indicative of the validity 
of the latter's procedure, irrespective of its relationship to their general * oory, 
out It may be interpreted more sceptically as showing that both s‘tidics— 
«Paratcly or m consultation— exhausted the mam possibihties of the available 


census data 

We Seattle group of researchers, headed by Schmid, imtially “ 

odTerent hoc, being mote concented mlh the interrelationships among a mdet 
Jel of vanabics over the universe of census tmets, and ivith changes o«r ume 
“an in the characteristics of areas ;.erje(Schin,d, 1950, Schmid, MacConnch 

“dsanAtsdol, 1958) In this, their norkwascloser to the Michigan-Chiag 

eW imeshgations of imra-utban spatial ddferentiation, although ^ 

0^ a simpler, statistically less-demanding index (Duncan and 

^ theSeattlegroupwereattractedtosocialareaanalysis.bothfor . 

^purpose of Schmid’s (1960) enme area study and ‘to determine by empmai 
arch whether or not Shevky’s scheme might possess distinctive e . 

® as indicate a compelling persistence and a pragmatic value (va 
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RouM 6 2 The Social Area Classification Schemes 
(Repnmed wnh permission of Staoford University Press, 
ttomSocuilAreaAnal}sis 'n>eor},Illusiraine Application 
and Computational Procedures by Eshref Shevky and 
Wendell Bell 1955 Table 11 I, p 4) 


were tnchotomized using the area within ± 2 standard errors of the regression 
ine 0 socia rank on urbanization to define the average, with high and low 
beyond these The resulting nine-cell social space (Figure 6 2) was further 
dichotomized into areas of high and low indices of segregation For the 1955 
''as simplified, replacing the regression approach- 
whMh “s s'ope. and also (not noted bv Shevky and Bell) in 

independent vanable-by a 
and 7s division of each vanable. using index values of 25. 50 

^ resulting sixteen cells (Figure 6 2) are further 
total DonnlJ!!l.° segregation tracts, with the percentage of the 

the 1 " urban area m the designated ethnic groups as 

the dividing line thuty-two ceUs ensue as the major soLl area^ 

eenerafvT^r^^'^^^^®'^ ^ a standard, and presumably 

analvsei^nTfi?”^’^’ problem free As Bell notes m his factor 

raS^H.!?" ^ constructs are related, espeaally social 

studv of sonflfV°" j^|?®®®^*^*‘°“**“PS’'3ry,bytimeand place, comparative 
reas defined by the standard diagram will be impeded (as it 
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spatial scale and any set of charactenstics, not exclusnely to intra-urban 
population and housing patterns, but it is commonly applied only to studies of 
the type discussed here 

A more detailed definition of factorial ecology than given by Sweetser is 
provided by Berry (1971) The term ecology, he claims, indicates that the 
research focus is a system of component parts (census tracts or their equivalents) 
which interact among themselv es and with their environment Interest is in the 
variance between the components only, variability within tracts is ignored 
Factonalccologyasks(Berry, 1971,p 215) ‘“How does the system cohere and 
pattern?" The answer is sought by trying to identify repetitive sequences of 
spatial vanation present in many observable attributes of areas’ Factor 
analysis methods are used in the answer 

The methods of factonal ecology have been applied widely m the last decade 
to cities in every continent (Rees. 1 972, gives perhaps the most comprehensiv e, 
recent catalogue) As with many innovations, it developed something of a 
bandwagon effect, with many somewhat ‘unihinlang’ replications applied to 
whatever data were available Not surprisingly, this flood of studies has been 
followed by retrenchment and rethinking Nevertheless, factonal ecology 
demonstrably offers a widely accepted approach to identification of underlying 
determinants of intra*urban residential patterns, as well as providing senes of 
indices of value for further study of ecologies, hence its preeminence m this 
chapter 


■^le procedures of factorial ecology 

Th« set of procedures and operations which comprise a factonal ecology 
“outlined m Figure 6 3 , Tabic 6 I and Figures 6 4 to 6 6 provide an example of 
for the Whangarei (population 34 029) urban area. New Zealand, in 1971 
j * of the stages are standard parts of the process and are indicated thus in the 
others are only included where cither necessary or desired 
The first stage, assembly of the data matrix, is straightforward, although, 
. *°9icated later, some technical and interpretative problems may anse from 
« selection of vanables In the Whangarei example, eight vanables wereselect- 
M-four {^,-a;) representing the Shcvky-Bell family status construct, 
^ (^s~^ 7 ) representing economic status and one (Y,) for ethnic status 
to Beirs (1955) hypothesis, these should cluster on three separate 
*0 a factor or component solution Stage la, data tiansformauon, is 
^ ^ployed Since principal components and factor analyses usua y 
te on matrices of product roomcnlcorrelauons the data should meet t e 
^uirements of those correlations, espcaally those relaung to lineanty o 
. , /‘“’“bips (Poole and OTarrell, 1971. sucanctly list these, some are not 
t]o^“‘ ‘^‘^«cnpt,on IS the aim of the analysis, as agamst mference to a popula 

tio“,^^»raple) With the \Vhangareidato.inspecUonoffrequencydismb^ 
(Figure 6 4) indicated positive skewness for vanables an *’ , 

^ ^ere transformed to base ten loganthms. giving approximate normal 
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Caniilleri and Schmid, 1962, p 10) This was done by replicating Bell's factor 
analyses (see below), on a sample of ten medium sized aties The aims of 
these analyses were (a) to see whether the three She\ky-Bell dimensions were 
separate indices of areal differences and (b) to see whether the individual varia- 
bles were closely related to the relevant dimension of the theory Bells (1955) 
work provided strong support for the dimensional model, the Seattle workers 
discovered some variations w hich were explicable in terms of the different soaal 
environments of the sample cities (van Arsdol, Camillen and Schmid, 1958a. 
1958b) However they then argued (van Arsdol. Camillen and Schmid, 1961, 
p 27) that Despite the theoretical dilTicultics, the case for social area analysis 
would be strengthened if « could be shown that empincal advantages are 
obtained by combining the six traditional census tract measures into composite 
indexes and types which they investigated by relating both the indices and 
their constituent variables to measures of spatial stability and age structure 
The variables performed better than the indices, the pragmatic value of the 
latter wasdisclaimed despiiecontrary arguments that high-level generalizations 
patterns (van Arsdol. Camillen and Schmid, 

1962 Bell and Greer. 1962) 


FACTORIAL ECOLOGY 

As a research procedure social area analysis has virtually disappeared In 
large part, it has been made redundant by technological advances, which have 
roug t with them a greater concern for inductive theory, based on cmpincal 
results as opposed to deductive formulations (though the pedigree of soaal 
area analysis as a deductive theory remains m doubt) Social area analysis has 
received a fairly detailed review here, however, both because it has provided the 
general framework within which most recent studies of intra-urban residential 
monies have been set and because the later, factor analysis-based studies of 
imensions eralded the application of that body of techniques to social 
area in\e<itic»»iinn« ^ ^ 


Factorial ecology described 

ecology was coined by Sweeiser (1965a. 1965b) ‘as a model 
natiomii^r^ Structure, the method par excellence for comparing ctoss- 
arel?fn the ecological differentiation of residential 

metropolitan commumues’ (Sweetser, 1965a, p 219) 
least a this method, Bell (1955) having preceded him by at 

and Bean’s studies, by Anderson 

and Jones (1965^11^^^^° investigation, and by Schmid (1960), Gittus (1964) 
researchers m "8 others Sweetser’s term was rapidly adopted by other 
Ses^l‘ the University of Chicago’s Center for Urban 
factor a'naivs.e descnption of all studies applying the techmques of 

y s to the study of areal differentiation It thus can be applied to any 
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Table 6 I Whangarei, New Zealand, 1971 A Factonal Ecology 


Variables 

T, Proportion of those aged l6 + not mamed 

Tj Proporuon of households that are one-family households 

Tj Proportion of dtttUings that are flats 
^4 Proportion of dwelhngs that are rented 

T, Proportion of male workers in professional/managenal occupations 

Tj Proportion ofmale workers earning S6000-l-per annum 

T, Proportion ofmale workers with a unisersity degree 

T, Proportion of population who arc Maori 

A Origoutl data 

District 

A, 

Yj 


K 

AT, 

Aj 

Y, 

Y, 

I 

OIS 

79 

07 

14 

17 

07 

04 

12 


012 

83 

05 

IS 

10 

04 

02 

12 


17 

72 

n 

24 

19 

15 

06 

03 


JU 

67 

13 

54 

08 

02 

02 

39 


21 

76 

04 

16 

16 

02 

02 

03 


20 

66 

16 

32 

14 

05 

03 

07 

' 

20 

59 

16 

26 

14 

06 

03 

03 

1 

29 

55 

32 

37 

21 

11 

07 

04 

1ft 

^4 

66 

16 

21 

12 

06 

02 



33 

59 

21 

35 

21 

04 

02 


» 

40 

43 

34 

6i 

13 

06 

06 


j* 

IS 

69 

OS 

21 

21 

07 

01 



31 

70 

23 

35 

16 

08 

09 



16 

83 

03 

17 

15 

08 

04 

06 


16 

78 

06 

24 

06 

02 

01 



:20 

73 

08 

21 

08 

04 

01 



17 

81 

03 

13 

16 

08 

02 



08 

84 

01 

08 

19 

07 

07 



16 

74 

00 

67 

06 

00 


68 


16 

80 

02 

09 

14 

06 




17 

74 


13 

13 

06 




20 

77 

00 

19 

08 

03 



moment carrelaiwns 



X, 

Vj 

AT, 

A', 

X, 

AT, 


Y, 


100 








T 

-0 84 

1 00 







X. 

0 57 

- 61 

100 






X 


- 66 

15 

100 





X 

001 

- 09 


- 34 

1 00 




X 

OM 

- 10 


-26 

77 

100 



X 

0 29 




67 

71 





0 02 

15 

-42 

45 

-75 

- 64 

— 67 
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Figure 6 4 Factorial ecology of Whangarei, 1971 frequency dianbutions (for key to variables see Table 6 1) 
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C Unroiated component solution 
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‘ 
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- 10 
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II 
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Figurf 6 4 Factonal ecology of Whangarcj, 1971 frequency distnbutjons (for l<ey to variables see Table 61) 
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/ Inter component correlations 

I If III 

1 1 00 - 20 - 47 

n -20 100 -22 

111 - 47 - 22 1 00 


distnbuuons Each vector of the data matnx «as then standardized to Z- 
deviate form where 

"" ^ ( 63 ) 

where X,j « the value of variable i m distnct j 
X, - the mean for vanable i 
5, s the standard deviation for vanable > 

= the Z>deviate of vanable i m district } 

The matrix of intercorrelations gives a general impression of the strength 
of mtervanable relationships and the degree of independence between clusters 
ofvanables For SVhangarei vanaWesy, apparently form one cluster and 
vanables Z, X, another, with A*, related to vanables of both clusters, but 
espeaally the latter Such visual interpretation is difficult, however, especially 
where many vanables arc used hence the next stage 
There is a great vanety of ways to factor a data matnx The two mam alter- 
nauves differ in their treatment of the communalities. the entries on the major 
diagonal of the correlation matnx Principal components analysis uses uniUes 
as communality estimates, making it a closed model which accepts that all of 
the vanance among the vanables can be accounted for endogenously Factor 
analysis, on the other hand, accepts that there are exogenous vanables influenc- 
ing those in the matrix, « isolates only the common vanance To do this, its 
conununalities are estimates of that common vanance This is frequently 
done by entenng in the mam diagonal the squared multiple correlation between 
the relevant vanable and all others 

Once the communality estimate has been determined, factonng of thecorrela- 
tion matnx proceeds The common methods produce an iterative set of 
Hybrid, orthogonal vanables. with each successive hybrid (factor or compo- 
nent) accounting for a smaller proportion of the vanance In components 
analysis, the total possible number of hybrids is the number ofvanables in the 
onginal matnx (except m cases where there are fewer observations than 
anables, in which case the number of observations determines the maximum) 
actor analysis will produce fewcrfactors than vanables. because of the reduced 
communaliues In both cases, however, it is usual to extract fewer components 
_ . vanables, since the atm is to represent the major common 

V ttms and to ignore the minor elements Determining the number of compon- 
or lactors to extract involves subjective judgement, though a vanety of 
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rule of thumb methods has been advanced (Davies and Barrow, 1973) A 
common method is to extract only those with eigenvalues, sums of squared 
loadings, exceeding 1 0 whicbaccountforagreaterproportion of the variance 
than does one of the ongina! variables 

Both models are frequently employed m factonal ecologies, though there 
has been little discussion of the relevance of the various communahty estimates 
(Tarrant, 1974) A components approach was used with the Whangarei data 
and three dimensions were extracted, the third has an eigenvalue of 0 53 but 
was used (a) because the Shevky-Bell theory suggested the need for three and 
(b) because after rotation (sec below) the summed squared factor loadings all 
exceeded 10 -« e 

U, J'k P"< of tho analysis is lo reduce the overlap among variables, 

which aie diffetent measures of some more general concepts The hybnd van- 
'^'PreKd by iheir loading vectors, their correlations with the onginal 
hiTh oomponenl (Table 6 I C) suggests, through 

SiSion o '"'"'““ons with variables X,, X, and jr„ that areas with high 
monnnZ! f '’'f managenal male woiliers also have high 
tend a so To university graduates Such areas 

mns Mh 1 - . a 1 ," of Maoris, suggested by the negative correla- 

conelm L'IlT, (Note that these ate ecological 

areas but not imni *(o*”o®on, 1950— indicating charactenstics of 

that no Mflof ^ that, for example, university graduates live in flats or 

S eomto or "’"T"'”'" “ “"""“"y* '■> "''tofote, Ihts 

T T and ? 'It' a^ond. notably those with vanables 

easv mlerm^'.', *“»»» ofthe family status dimension, but no such 

comooTents Too," fr" “"'d dontPOnent Together the three 

of the eiaht vanahio "" variance in the distributions 

monious descnnoo * TT twenty-two dislncts, thereby presennng a parsi 

The usual method °f ‘^'splayed in the onginal data matrix 

mg theyTocTfth 

vaUce a^sibl '^tich of the 

components/factor.! "-dimensional vanable space, it may be that 

best Slustraifd by geometnSl’a^lT""' o 
the pioneer factor aSvS m.r^ f^’ f ‘ ^ 

involvedrotationofthefari / notion of simple structure, which 

most common of ihe« 

hybnd vanables to onmntai procedure, aims to maximize the fit of 

as close to either + 1 0 or n i* producing as many loadings 

matnx (Table 6 IE) mor? rW procedure to the Whangarei 

pectively, economic/eih tdentified the first two components as, res- 

mtenneLre to ''T ^hird stands om as 

university-educated **** distnbution of flats and 

mam dimensions wuhasUohr ^ relatively independent of the two 

’ a slight negative relationship between these two distnbu- 
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already, although the first major geographical studies were not pubhshed until 
1969 Nevertheless, the method is still bang widely apphed, iKing the basis, 
for example, of major urban studies presently being conducted by the Assoaa- 
tion of Amencan Geographers No detailed review of the completed studies is 
to be presented here, along with a complete bibliography, since such a task has 
recently been undertaken by Rees (1970, 1971, 1972, see also Berry and Rees, 
1969) Instead, the major findings arc oulhned, as an introduction to a cntique 
of the approach 

By far the major finding, common to a majority of studies, irrespective of 
the location and cultural context of the relevant aty, is the generality of Shevky 
and Bell’s three-dimensional model of the bases to residential area differentia- 
tion This must, in part, reflect the data used, the vanables collected by census 
authonties and made available for small areas, and the inference that Shevity 
and Bell derived their theory concurrently with their experimentation with 
census data Yet, within this constraint, there can be no doubt that socio- 
economic status, family status/life-cycle and ethnic status are consistently 
major determinants of where people live, irrespective of the degree of institu- 
tional intrusions to the processes of residential location 
The factonal ecology methods, and the computer hardware and software on 
which they rely, allow researchers to employ a larger number of vanables 
than was available to Shevky and Bell, and to Schmid and his coworkers 
Not surpnsingly, extra vanables tend, at least partly, to confuse the basic 
three-dmiensiona! pattern Often these do not deny the Shevky-Bell theory, 
but rather add to it, developing aspects which were either overlooked by those 
authors in their search for high-level generalizations or were not relevant to 
them data sets and study areas Examples of such findings are the following 

1 Identification of dimensions whose mam loadings are with vanables rep- 
resenting aspects of population mobibty In their model, Shevky and Bell 
placed demographic urbanization— the spatial concentration of people — 
within the ethme status dimension. McElrath (1965), however, recognized 
the need for a separate construct representing the intra urban location of 
recent immigrants, from whatever ongin. a construct which has been identi- 
fied m studies includmg vanables indexing movement into the city dunng a 
recent penod (e g Schmid and Tagashira, 1965) Shevky and Bell also 
presented only static analyses of individual aties, not identifying the intra- 
urban mobility characteristics (often related to other populabon and 
dwelhng vanables) of areas of recent residential development and/or 
redevelopment (e g Murdie, 1969 , Schmid and Tagashira, 1965) 

2 Identification of clusters of dimensions rather than the single dimension 
postulated by Shevky and Bell For example, those authors denv ed a single 
index of ethnic status composed of the residential distnbutions of several 
rmnonty groups Factonal ecologists hav^ often placed each group as a 
separate vanable, with several ethme status dimensions emerging rather 
thanone(eg Murdie, 1969) Each is a reflection of similar social tendenaes, 
which produce ‘segregation’, but indicates that such groups are often as 




matrices derived, using Pythagoras’ theorem, from the three matnees of 
component scores ob^med m the Whangare. analyses The resulting groups 
are shown m Fi^re 6 6. three maps which are in a sense composites of the 
relevant senes m Figures 6 5A, B, C 

obtSrl,™”'’ ”, ■» <1"= Vanmax rotation, „ to obtain an 
. ‘“a' “““PO"™" tnatnx This removes the 

ciSo “‘“““■P" or separate yet related 

( 95510™^,^ “e ' "" O'ostnc As shown in Bell's 

Leamnlf ari r 'dialed dimensions arc veiy likely and, indeed, 

reSic il“ , that the orthogonality constraint is un 

Fet obliam o»r “"n dmicnsions of the mosaic are independent 

absencS TelTr f I'l " “"‘‘"“'‘eo, however, largely because of the 
(develoned^v Jmr, eh $ P'“8'0'”s-that most generally used 

.. the .n“t .oTher”;d«^^^^^^ l«3) have used oblique soluttons 

nested factor structuns of H.m *na|ys«, which suggest hierarchical or 
As the orthnJin^t r and sulnJimensions 

researcher s ability toiden'tifTth" unnecessary constraint on the 

of residential dSerrnUa tl^^^^^^ 

rotationprocedures cithenhg. 8 argument can be made for using oblique 

group prLdurrCuse?b^S:^ 

aspecialcaseofthemoreoi. ui orthogonal result would then be 

m=Ldsmv„We7™eaS?d 

The Jenneh-Hamau ” ,2^'”™" ”"•> ''‘POranentat.on 
with a delta value of 0 0 producaidlhe’'’'’'‘ir' “'n* O”"*' 

structure matrix, demctinv ^ IH The factor 

emphasizes, more clearlv that* ti, ^V°’^^*'''^®o'^ri3bles and components, 
among the three dmien^ion. v u* solution, the interrelationships 

derable correlations with ^ Parhcular, have consi- 

that, m this urban area at dimensions, clearly stressing 

not produce independent nro ’ family and ethnic status do 

given areal scale, of residences to spatial differentiation, at the 

The findings 

since the mid-1960s The apphed to many cities 

social saence means that cntin ^ °*^“*j|®°dwagon developments in modem 
cntrcisms, both general and specific, have appeared 
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(a) Pre-industnal, in which the only dimension is communal, usually 
reflecting areal and perhaps tnbal origin of groups 

(b) Transitional, m which the communal division bwomes associated with 
occupational divisions and eventually gives way to a socioeconomic 
status dimension 

(c) ‘Modernizing’, in which hfe-style choice becomes mcreasmgly divorced 
from socioeconomic status 

(d) Industrial, with the full Shevky-Bell range of dimensions 

(e) Post mdustnal 


Anal)-ses of change 

The residential pattern of a aly is not a constant, therefore, and the long term 
changes in its structure, just identified, are not the only alterations which 
are in progress In most cities, certainly in those of the ‘developed’ world, 
population movement is considerable TTie personnel of areas changes — 
sometimes rapidly, often rather slowly The fabnc changes also, new buildings 
are added, others are removed, while a third category have their charactcnstics 
markedly changed A factorial ecology of one data set, refemng to one census, 
thus provides but a single snapshot of the ongoing readjustment of urban form, 
function and population Indeed, because areas may be changing at different 
rates and in different ways, the single snapshot may produce results which are 
not typical of the system at other tunes, or m its long term, almost certainly 
only partial, equiLbnum 

The need is for studies of systems at more than one date and for studies 
of changes between dates Unfortunately, these are few and are difficult because 
of data (both variables and areas) mcompatibiliues between censuses, which 
may be taken a decade or more apart— and therefore may miss important, 
short term changes Nevertheless, several attempts at spatiotemporal factonal 
ecologies have been made, using one of two basic methods In the first, separate 
factonal ecologies for the vanous dates are compared, either by visual mterpre- 
tation (eg Hunter, 1971, Tunms, 1971), or by the use of correlation type 
methods such as congruence coefficients (Haynes, 1971) and Veldman’s 
(1967) RELATE procedure (Johnston, 1973b) In the other, vanablesmeasunng 
the changes between two dates in each of a set ofvanables, over a constant set 
of areas, are constructed and the resulungmalnx submitted to factonal ecology 
procedures (Murdie, 1969, Brown and Horton, 1970, Johnston, 1973c) 
From both, the findings suggest 

1 Considerable stability in the basic dunensions of the residential structure 

2 Vanations which parallel the basic dunensions, in that vanablcs which 
cluster together on the same component in a ‘static’ analysis tend to cluster 
similarly m a ‘djnamic’ analysis 

3 Generally little change between two dates in the charactcnstics of most areas 
(see also Tr>on, 1967), with the mam exceptions being areas of rapid change 
in their ethnic status 
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spatially separate from each other as they are from their host society 
(rnd«d if mtra cultural data were available by island of origin among 
Cook Islanders in Auckland, for example, or village/distnct of ongin 
among Italians in many cities of the ‘New World*, analyses would 
undoubtedly derive further ‘dusters within clusters*.) 

Similar clusters of dimensions have been obtained for the other Shevky- 
Bell axes Indeed the first factonal ecology of a wider range of variables 
(Anderson and Bean, 1961) isolated two family status dimensions, one with 
loadings on life-style variables (dwelling type, dwelling tenure, marital 
other on family composition variables (fertility, working 
tn fiiA / icates that areas of familism are differentiable according 
.AA TnK f identified when age vanables are employed , 

fcrtility-and the a»oaat- 
IreL onlv working-is a feature of certain family lifc-style 

concenirittnn becoming more significant with the trend to 

fertile life rw II t ^ average woman's 

no loneer S P*^*“P* “Kl'caimg that the fertility vanable is 

ftrkes* C ‘f Finally, one of 
S the IS NSW. suggested a division 

of the socioeconomic status dimension into ‘wealth* and 'occupational 

tic cortdations^n^h'^l'^*^ a® a consequence ofheteroscedas- 

Tagashira’s 119651 ■ev!i'D*’ ?I Examples of this indude Schmid and 
veTlow on S for Seattle All Skid Row areas are 

7oZ no^ hold r fr since the converse 

are not Skid Rows^ status and all low family status areas 

areasmayemerEefrorrfih^*”^** dimension representing such specialized 
argueSaiS/^?^ Indeed.Ihave 

Sion (Johnston 197la)* 'h sub-dimen- 

susEestionisthai.h- , (1969, p 468) also hint My 

the more closelv snfi group relative to a city*s populaUon, 

With the abov^r^^^ 

factonal 

burgeoning literaturA ’.u conclusion to be denved from this 

model atfea S ,k apphcabihty of Shevky and Bell*s 

ever. tU census data sets (See. how- 

discussed below) Therp *^7^and Palm and Caruso, 1972, which are 
applicable, m citie« I^ttenis to which the model is not directly 

in cities set in very differmt°^°'** ethmc minonties, for example, and 
consequent differenppe i .u ®°‘^°eeononuc/cultural environments (with 
Ihc Imnttd range of studl« "‘"“f provided) Among the latter, 
1571, Cunon 1973 S" ''‘’“'I-OSltod, 1969, Berry and Spodek, 
tuggesta a »ie™’of5~"“ “f T™”*. 1970, 1971) 

progress folio’ of m non soc.al.st e.ttes whose 
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of ihc standardized x-anation m one vanable which can be accounted for, 
statistically, by the variation in another Component factor loadings are inter- 
preted similarly, as the square roots of the proportion of standardized \ anation 
in a variable \v hich can be accounted for by the hybrid variable (the component 
or factor) One consequence of this is that such correlations are often not as sub- 
stantive as their numerical size vv ould indicate, acorrelation coefficient or a com- 
ponentloadingof ±0 6mdicaiesonIy36pcrccnt agrecmentinlhebivanatedistn 
butionsofthctwoitemsbcmgrelated Thercisthusadangerofovennterpretation, 
of identifying, for example, a component by two variables which are themselves 
but slightly related Thus, in a study of Melbourne m 1966 one component of 
SIT extracted from a matrix of twenty-eight variables had the following loadings 
exceeding ±0 70 percent Greek -bom. +0 72. per cent Italian-bom. +0 73, 
per cent United Kingdom-bom. —079. per cent non Australian-bom. 
+071, percent non-British nationality. +087 Interpretation of this, in the 
usual manner, suggested an ethnic status dimension to that aty s residential 
mosaic, a bipolar map which at one extreme had large clusters of persons 
bom m Great Bntain and Ireland and at the other immigrants from Greece 
and Italy But, in fact, the original correlation between the Greek and Italian 
vanables was only 042, their residential distributions over the given set of 
areas were more different than similar 

Analysis of these problems of substantive interpretation of factorial ecology 
outputs IS given m Meyer's {1971) study of black residential areas in Detroit 
and Memphis He points out that the hybrid vanables, Vanmax rotated 
factors m his case, are but ‘averages’ of the onginal vanables which he m their 
sector of the geometne vanable space, averages which may be based on a 
considerable scatter The smaller the correlations on which the factonng 
procedure is based, the greater is the likelihood of substantial ovennterpreta- 
tion, even despite apparently high loadings This suggests caution m interpreta- 
tion, especially if the results are to be used in later analyses As Meyer points 
out, to say that residential differentiation in black residential areas largely 
produces two statistically unrelated dimensions— socioeconomic and family 
status— IS a valid high level generalization But it does not imply either that 
particular variables are completely accounted for by only one of these dimen- 
sions or that, within any one of them relationships among the constituent 
vanables are complete (e g that within the socioeconomic status domain 
lev-els of family income and median educational attainment display a one-to one 
correspondence, in their standardized form) 

Part of this problem of ovennterpretalion is, perhaps, mainly a problem of 
^precise goals Does the analyst wish to make a high level generalization or a 
more detailed statement about areal covanalions‘> In part, too, it may be 
technically denved, as a result of the use of orthogonal rotation methods and of 
failure to approximate simple structure (the ideal situation when all loadings 
are either ±1 0 or ±0 0) Nevertheless, there is clearly a cautionary moral in 
Meyer’s work 

The ovennterpretation problem extends into other elements of a factorial 
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FACTORIAL ECOLOGY— A CRITIQUE 

Widespread continuing use of the factonal ecology method indicates its 
acceptance for studies of intra-urban residential differentiation At the descnp 
tive level it provides, within the constraints of vanables and areas, suggestions 
of the basic patterns of differentiation and maps of these Such output can be 
used to test general hypotheses concerning social areas and to generate further 
hypotheses concerning the mechanisms producing the patterns, concerning 
the place to place variations in patterns and concerning the processes of 
neighbourhood’ change Further analytical work can make use of various 
pieces of output, in parLcular the component or factor score matrices, which 
can be employed in analyses of spatial form (see chapter 7), as the bases for 
sampling frameworks in the mould of social area analysis (sec Herbert and 
Evans, 1974) and as independent vanables for a wide variety of ecological 
regression analyses, as illustrated in volume two of this book 
A methodology of such potential power requires careful appreciation in 
order that these latent qualities may be realized The analyst must choose 
frorn a number of basic techniques must select an appropnate path through the 
methodological procedures and must make a number of subjective judgements 
(for example, in the classification procedure, see Johnston. 1 968) Interpretation 
of the output, notably of the ’meaning’ of the factors/components which is 
basic to the whole procedure, also involves personal assessments Development 
0 a detailed appreciation of the methodology, which may lead to its modifica- 
tion or extension, is necessary, and the remainder of this chapter essays an 
introduction to such a task 


Variables and interrelationships 

A basic element of factonal ecology is the correlation matrix, on which 
the remaining procedures operate As a consequence, the method must be 
I,™,, ' '"""'lahObships that meet the cmena of the general 

of ^ particularly, those critena relevant to the descriptive use 

ecolooii-c ^ should be met, since only rarely are factonal 

It mav K- ^ CTentially, using sample data to generalize to a population 
f complete cenLs and not 

an mfinitp w ^ ^ both tonporally and for one set of areas out of 

MeleT^loyr >■‘''““=‘1 See, hosvcver, 

19711 are that th ^ particular entena (Poole and O’Farrell, 

vanance h? hom ^ re ationship between the two vanables is linear, that the 
other) and that th^” (equal vanance in one variable at all levels of the 
two vanablesl Fi, ^ independent (not related to one of the 

vanables no mea ^ ™Portant entena require normally distnbuted 

n coefficients are interpreted as the square root of the proportion 
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onhogonalizjng such \anablcs should be cmp!o>-cd (Dent and Sakoda, 
1973. Gorsuch. 1973) 

Although methods can be found lo axoid these oxennicrprctation problems 
It tiu\ be that some of the questions raiscil arc fundamental to certain aspects of 
factona! ecolopes and theif use Tor ctample. in his stud) of attitudes to 
education in Sunderland, which used the results of a factorial ccolop as the 
sampling frame, Robson (1969) discoscred tint attitudes differed in one of 
his stud) areas from those in others which were outwardly scry similar m their 
characteristics In this case, the difTerencc was in a variable (neighbourhood 
integration) which could not be included in the factorial ecology But it could 
have resulted from differences concealed by the high level generalization emplo- 
yed, this suggests the use of other indices than the scores, cither replaang or 
paralleling them 

Soaocconomic status is gencrall) considered to be a composite of income 
education and occupation, but these three attributes are usually not completely 
correlated at either the individual or the areal scale Thus for metropolitan 
Toronto In 1961, it was possible to suggc^t a single major dimension of socio- 
econormc status, using education, income and occupation sanab'es (Table 6 2) 
on which only the 'lower white-collar* occupations did not hive a large loading 
Multiple regression analyses, however, using each of the st\ variables as the 
dependent m turn, accounted for 50 to 94 per cent of the relevant variation 
(see Table 6 2, the regression equations are not shown since, because of multi- 
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ecology, notably thosein\olvmg the derivationorapproximation of component/ 
factor scores As scores are obtained by multiplying the original standardized 
values for each variable by the standardized loadings, where the component/ 
factor solution does not approach simple structure, it may be that the same 
result ascore value can be derived from many combinations of high and low 
values for individual variables (Horn 1973, demonstrated this by reworking 
data in King’s 1969 text on statistical methods )Thus, in a study of Katmandu, 
Joshi (1972) observed that, although his loadings matrix clearly identified, 
inter aim a socioeconomic status dimension, the spatial pattern of the scores 
on this in no way correlated with his field knowledge of the city’s social areas 
The reason was, apparently, that the dimension had a number of relatively 
small loadings on variables other than those used to name it, in total, because 
of the large number of vanables in the study, these 'smaller' variables were 
having more influence on the pattern of scores than were the main ones by 
which the dimension was identified 

Given the importance of the scores matrices to geographical factonal 
ecoogies and especially their potential as independent variables m other 
ecological analyses the problems raised here may be serious ones Joshi (1972) 
suggests their circumvention by removal of the troublesome smaller loadings 
before computing scores but this involves a degree of analyst judgement which 
may prove tricky Alternatively, the analyst may attempt to move closer to 
simp e structure by the removal of variables from his analysis, perhaps after a 
"suits (Schmid and Tagashira, 
r u scores should not be computed but that separate 

i ‘^“ 0 the relevant dimension be obtained by returning to the original 
vaues or t e prototype varubles— those with the highest loadings Perhaps 
in many cases the problem anscs from the overcalholic selection of vanables. 
and more careful and limited selection may reduce the difTiculties 
Reran«V°" ^ contnbutc to ovcnntcrprctation in another way 

n«mbcrs of residents or dwellings, the vanables 
latfpr rJ' fatios Of as percentages of the area’s total In the 

,f n correlations and lead to spunous dimensions. 

area« generated To take an extreme example, over any set of 

an area « t of an area’s population male and percentage of 

since completely, and negatively, correlated, 
of- in a Becauseofthiscorrelation 

biDolarmflle'^°'”^°i" j"* factor analysis will almost certainly produce a 
th^twova Of itself, th.scouldbedisregarded.butbec3use 

distort the varn^Ki^*^^ ^ ^ Correlated with others their dimension will 

variables are * ® spunous result Of course, these two 

spread included m an analysis, but larger closed systems 

race and hlrt^lr^l of a fixed total often are (e g age, occupation, 

and therefore nnt^^ • ‘f“se, too, will distort the results, m a less obvious 
can overcome'^!}, confusing way More careful vanable selection 

e this problem AltcmaUvely. one of the available methods of 
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vnth the major absolute residuals from a regression in which the vanable 
(median income) was the dependent and the other fi\e the independents 
Among the positi\e residuals, the most apparent cluster of nouveaux nches 
IS m the western borough of Etobicoke, whereas the major cluster of negatne 
residuals is in and around the area of the Annex, a popular residential area for 
professionals such as academics 

In the study of the dimensions of change in a residential mosaic the structur- 
ing of the \anables can lead to osennterpretation as the chosen indices tend to 
‘make change happen’ InbothMurdie’s{1969)anal)'5!SofToronto, 1951 1961, 
and Brown and Horton’s (1971) study of Chicago. 1950-1960. the variables 
measured the change in a charactcnslic between the two dates as a proportion 
of the value at the first (Murdie standardiied these ratios, by dividing them by 
the at>-widc rate of clmnge for that charactenstic ) Fed mto a correlation 
routine, each of these change variables is given equal weight, irrespective of 
any differences in the rate of change, the result may be some spurious findings 
(Johnston, 1973c) Alternative methodologies, w'hich do not ‘make change 
happen’, have been suggested (Haynes, 1971 , Johnston, 1973c), as jet, sufficient 
data have not been made available to allow use of three mode factor analysis in 

this context (Cant, 1971) 

Two researchers (Palm and Caruso, 1972) have suggested an ovennterpreta- 
tion problem w hich inv olves sms of omission rather than conussion Their claim 
IS that analysts tend to interpret factors/coraponenis through a few major 
loadings only, disregarding the smaller loadings Companson of socioecononw 
and familj status dimensions for ten medium sized Umted Stales ones indicated 
relatively low congruence levels, espeaally on the latter dimension, suggesting 
iniportanl differences between places in their ecolopcal structures In most 
cases, however, the differences were in the patterns of minor loadings rather 
than those loadines on the vanables charactenstically used to idenufy and 
nominate the dimension At the level of high-order generalizauons. therefore, 
the usual factor labelling procedures and conclusions of inter-city sirmlanty 
are valid, at a more detailed level, providing a less simplistic statement an 
suggesting residential choice processes, there is strong support for t^r 
argument made in statements such as (Palm and Caruso, 1972, p 131) Ine 
blanket appellation of the education occupation-income factor as soao- 
economic status” behes the great variety of associated attributes 


Areas 

An argument frequently raised against factonal ecologies, and other classifi- 
cation exercises based on correlation methods, is that they involve arcu ar 

reasoning— that their aim is to group like areas, which are such 

are subdivided into smaller units (sec Harvey, 1969, for example, but also 
Gould, 1970) This is but a part of a larger problem of an inabilitj to dehne. 
operationally at least, the geographical indivadual, which is t e o serva i 
unit in a factonal ecology The set of areas emplojed— usually census tracts 




regressions tdenurv^'^ The rcsnlmls from ihcsc 

mic siatus de\ laiiLs^^h deviate from the general pattern of socioccono 

ecology results-eiihe as important in analyses using the factonal 

scores on independent sar.ables-as the 

on the first comnno(>nf Figure 6 7, for example, the map of scores 

representing general socioeconomic siatus is contrasted 
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to be areas with identity, rather than artificial units such as census tracts is 
probably doomed to failure Furthermore, a set of neighbourhoods defined on 
one entenon— income, say— may not be the same as that based on another — 
perhaps family structure Which would be used‘s Multivanate studies would 
seem to be ruled out by approaches such as these 
The problem being discussed is an example of the general problem faang 
many geographical analyses— that of spatial autocorrelation This was first 
identified by Gallon (see Berry, 1972, 1973), who noted that if a trait (such 
as economic de%elopment) is diffused out from a certain pole the various 
observations at different locations are not independent of each other, since 
their values in the economic development variable are a function, partly at 
least, of their location relative to the pole Correlation methods are based on an 
assumption of independent observations Thus, when a neighbourhood is 
divided into census tracts, those tracts arc not independent observations An 
insuperable obstacle appears to exist to reconstitute the tracts into ‘neighbour- 
hoods’ is, as I have already argued, a very difficult, if not impossible, task, and a 
roajor function of factorial ecology is, through the classification procedures, to 
suggest an approximation of those neighbourhoods Factorial ecology is, it 
seems, unable to do what it sets out to do, because this must be done first 
m order fonts methods to be valid' But an alternative argument can be raised 
If the eleven census tracts m the nght-hand graph of Figure 6 8 are of equal 
population size, then surely the resulting correlation of 0 6 is a more relevant 
one than the zero recorded for the four neighbourhoods The latter value uidi- 
ontes that there is no relationship in the proportions of older people and of 
flats among the four areas, the former correlation suggests that, for most old 
People, where they live probably contains a high proportion of flats 
Moving away from the questions of autocorrelation and of modifiable units, 
one final problem concerning the stability of the results of factorial ecologi« 
relates to their relevance to different groups and areas within the city Do 
different, clearly identifiable groups within an urban population structure 
'heir residential mosaic in the same way'r Are different major areas of a aty 
similarly structured'’ The first question is most easily answered for groups 
'^hich are almost completely segregated from others, such as m the black 
rwidential areas m the United States Forthesc,Meyer’s(1970,p 197)mvestiga- 
tiotis suggest the general relevance of the commonly obsen-ed socioeconoimc 
status and family status dimensions, but other studies (Johnston, 

P 268, Roseman, ChnsUan and Bullamore. 1972) indicate less agreement 
“tween the black residential mosaic and the white With other groups, such 
tests are difficult to perform, not only becauseofdata problems but also use, 

as they are not completely seeregated, to separate out the group is to remove 
«s members from the environment in which they interact, to greater or le^er 
degree As to different areas of the aty, comparisons of analyses of the enUre 
Tucago metropolitan area with separate studies of the central aty an o 
suburbs indicated considerable congruence, with the mam differences r^jdting 
tom the concentration of certain groups in one area, such as the ac 
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ccntrjUitv (Rlc^ 1970) In sorncwhil morcdctul Swecl'icr (1969) comparw 
ihc tju«rijl struUiiri.'; of /on« onti wiors of both Boslon and Hehmli 
wiih ihosi. for tlie cnttri mciropolis finding Uiil onl> in ihc mncr-ciiy zones 
xMsihac ms marUd diffacncc from the pattern suggesting to him 

ere Iter iniLf irati ditTcrentution in the urbm core than in the suburbs These 
rones and seaors iiidto i shchlK Icsvrr cstent the cit> suburKnn distinction 
arc isarhitranb dclincM is il eir omMituent tracts More realistic is Robson s 
(19f9) scpiration ol piiblu md private scvtor housing nrens in Sunderbnd 
I nfortumiclv however he only analysed differences in the correlation 
matrices and did not prtKeevl to scpuaic component amly-scs 


\nd methods 

f actor amhsis is a vollcvtivc t-rm for a range of slightly different techniques 
but rescirchvfs vonduvimg fistorul ecologies have been conservative in their 
choice from this r inge (perhips bev luvc onlv a few are available m computer 
program pivkjges) f vpcnmcntation his been proposed however (see Hunter, 
1972) and Rvrrv (I97li his succested a l)po1oc> of psvsvtblc approaches from 
which informed selssii m nuv be mide fjch van int of factor anaMis has 
a unique ilgvbra and unless there is simple structure m the d.ita set each must 
produtv unique fcsults Usmipirc the rnn> programs given in Horst 1965) 

Tlius Recsil972 p 2)1 ) his emphasi/ed the clear differences between two 

studies of Montreal s 1961 urbm mosaiv one of which (Greer Wootten I97«) 
Used im US f ictor an ihsis whereas the other (an unpublished University of 
Chicago pipcri emplosed pnniipil avis fictor analysis (There is a third 
stud) of the same city Havnes 1971) 

l-pvior and components in ilwjs need not operate on a correlation maim 
various methods such is diicit factor anaivvis (Ikirv 1967)— operate on 
the raw data others use alternative matrices of agreement such as those o 
crossproducts and ol an minces The list two have advantages over the 
correlation matnv baatisc they use more of the information in the onciw 
din Product moment sorrtijiions arc bised on dita standirdircd to / 
deviates they indev similarity m relative profile shape only The covariance 
between two variables is tin. iscrigc product of slcvnlions from the reievan 
means 

C0\,.1I|. ,n, <*■'> 

where v i _thc values for x ami y m tract / 

f = the means of x and » . 

” = the number of observations (less one when v and i arc 

same van ibicj 

Study ^thc covariances therefore looks ni .ibsolute deviations from the 
means The cross product between iwo vamblev is their average product 
CP., =(rxi)n 
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Notation is as before It studies proiile height as well as profile shape 

The potential value of components anaijscs of cross-products and covariance 
matrices has been suggested recently (Johnston, 1 973d) A drawback of facto- 
rial ecologies using correlation matnces is that they must ignore intra-tract 
variation Theoretically, if segregation is complete, and is captured by the 
tract boundaries, percentage values for each vanable should be close to either 
100 or zero But whether this is so is not captured m theanaljsis, an omission 
vvbch IS especially significant, both in comparative studies (between places and 
between dates) and in inv estigalions w hich use the output of factorial ecologies 
as independent variables Studies of cross-products matnces provide intensity 
indices, those of covanance matrices focus on absolute variation and those of 
correlation matnces look at relabve shape All three may be relevant to a 
particular investigation 

Covanance and cross-products components analyses are useful either as 
alternatives or as complements to correlation based factonal ecologies They 
have their drawbacks, however, particularly m the denvation of component 
scores, which could be dominated by vanables with the highest absolute values 
But in these, and in correlation-based analyses other approaches are possible 
The main focus of factonal ecologies is the areas (the composite maps which 
can be derived), and for this it may be better to use a Q-mode approach, which 
transposes the usual data raatrut, using the areas as the vanables This proce- 
dure leads more directly to a classification of observations, with each vanable 
given equal weight Such weighting is often unjustified, as vanables are selected 
m unequal numbers to represent the expected dimensions, usually denved 
from social area analysis, a pnor R mode analysis removes inter-v enable 
redundanc> and provides equally weighted constructs Where a single dimen- 
sion is investigated (Johnston. t973b. Jones. 1969). a Q-mode approach may 
be feasible and the results from several separate analyses may be combined 


for a total classification 

Factor and components analyses arc one group of procedures in a wide range 
of mult,, anal, soaltng procedures (Shepard Romney and Nerlo,e, 1972), 
many of w hich may prove useful for ihc study of social areas To date, only one 
altemaliic has been tned, the Ouhmann-Lmg^ smaltel space algonthm, 
uhich operates on distance malrtctet such as those produ^tn the 
studies of restdemtal difTerentialion m Chtcapo (Dunt^and Duncan, 1955) 
The procedure is akin to faclor/componentsaitalyses in reducitig the matni to a 
smaller numbcrorotthogoiial dimensions, atnung to maintain the rank ordenng 
of distances in the onginal mains in a ■'"lances 

calculated from the ne« set of orthogonal dtniimsions (GoMgc and 
1972,Gu„mann, 196S, Lingoes, 1973) I” Q-mode 

and has been successfully applied m a study of ^nic segregalton three 
Israeli cities (KlalT. 1973), one of its ■‘‘‘""“J'”. “"'auon.bj,^ 
factorial ecologies is that it can use pereentage data » hich form do^d 
systems 
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Chapter 7 

Spatial Form in the Residential Mosaic 

R A Murdte 


the past half-century much of the discussion and analytical work 
tonccrmng the spatial form of residential areas within cities has centred on the 
sectoral and, to a somewhat lesser extent, multiple nuclei models of 
® znstnicturc and growth Until recently, howeser, debate concermng the 
* equacy of these models or hypotheses has been based prunanly on a subjec- 
e interpretation of mapped paitems It is only within the last fifteen years 
t more ngorous attempts have been made to evaluate the relative utility of 
« models m describing the social geography of the aty The ultimate goal, 
««presscd over twenty years ago by Boguc (1953), is to design a statistical or 
eraatical model ‘which measures how much of a total distributional 
ts explamcd by each of these hypotheses alone and how much all 
P 14) ^ ''"hen used in conjunction with each other’ (Bogue, 1953, 

Boid*^ other approaches to the study of urban form which do 

the « evaluating the adequacy of the classical models (see, for example, 

O'cmew by Foley, 1964, and the research papers m Bourne, 
Mnnon and Simmons, 1973) Nonetheless, the spatial form of residential 
Pw h** ^ denved from soaal area analyses and factonal ccolo 

Indeed^ analysed primarily m the context of the three classical models 
a * 11 °^* develop more precise evaluations of these spatial models 
indfart^^ development of the research strategies in social area analysis 
^Ids oology, which are outlined in the preceding chapter This essay 
fKideni" 1 * chapter by focusing more directly on spatial form in the 

saccess Major emphasis is placed on recent work and the relative 

»reas ° modelling the spatial form of urban residential 

*nd 0 ^^*^ prerequisite for this discussion is a review of the zonal, sectoral 
L* models of urban structure and growth The review is 
because the bases of the classical models their underlying 
major cnucisms and reappraisals by the onginal authors 
include It 3t length in the literature and are w ell known (recent review’s 

'wrt 1972, Johnston, 1971 , Robson, 1969, Timms, 1971) 
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Figure 7 1 E W Burgess s zonal model A theidealiz 
ed pattern B application to Chicago (Reproduced by 
pemussion of the Vaiwtstty of Chicago ftress from 
R-E Park E W Burgess and R D McKenzie 77ieCiy 
1923 chans i and II) 
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THE CLASSICAL MODELS 


Generalized statements concemtng the spatial structure and deselopment of 
urban areas can be traced back to the at> plans of Plato and Anstotle (Fircy, 
1947, p 9), but the zonal, sectoral and multiple nuclei models arc creations of 
the present century All three were first published between 1924 and 1945, 
a point which is of considerable importance in evaluating their present-day 
relevance 


The zonal model 

Although there were antecedents, such as Engels' description of soaal class 
zonaiion in Manchester (as reported m Berry, 1973. Haney. 1972. Schnore, 
1965) and Booth s monumental social surrey of London (Pfautz. 1967). 
the zona! or concentnc model of residential structure and growth is usually 
attnbuted to Ernest W Burgess a University of Chicago soaolopst Details 
of the model were first presented to a meeting of the Amencan Soaological 
Society in 1923 and published a year later (Burgess. 1924) The article was 
republished the following year in the now-famous collection of essays entitled 
TheCii\ and elaborated m two subsequent papers (Burgess, 1927, 1929) 

Burgess was particularly fasanat^ with soaal pathology and crime He 
taught courses on these subjects at the University of Chicago and, m the decade 
prior to 1925, got his studenu to map the spatial distnbuuon of juvenile 
delinquency patrons of ihepublicdancehallsandvanousoihersocialmdica- 
tors for which data were available for Chicago (Burgess and Bogue, 1964, . 
pp 5 6) Although not speafically stated by Burgess, it is reasonable to hypo- | 
thesize that the zonal model was a logical outcome of a detailed examination J 
and synthesis of these maps j 

The model was formulated in terms of urban growth as well as functional I 
zonaiion In Burgess sword$(l924.p 88) Ij 

The typical processes of the expansion of the aty can best be illustrated, ' 
perhaps, by a senes of concentric arcles, which may be numbered to 
designate both the successive zones of urban extension and the types of 
areas differentiated in the process of expansion 

The circles arc five m number (1) the central business disinct, (2) the zone in 
transiuon, (3) the zone of workingmen's homes, (4) an exclusive residential 
zone and (5) the commuters’ zone (Figure 7 I) A more complete descnption of 
te zones is given in Burgess (1929), but confusion still exists over their meaning 
( ohnston, 1971, pp 67-68) Althou^ they were initially conceived pnmanly 

soaoeconomic status difierentials, vanables relating to life-style » 
and family status were subsequently used by Burgess and his students to test i 
I e model (Burgess, 1927, for example) Another point of confusion relates * 
to the definition of the zones They were first defined by Burgess (1924) as 
discrete zones with sharp breaks, but later evaluated by the same author 
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(1950) and, more recently, Schnore (1965) to enumerate es 
sura, these conditions or assumptions suggest that the zona mo Indeed 
applicable to non industrial cities and atics of relative y sma ’ 

It IS assumed that the model is most applicable to large, rapi y g 

wih a heterogeneous population which have dcvelope un Further- 

s>stem and are supported by a commercal-industnal econorn c base Furdj^r^ 
more, the model may be time dependent and only app ica 
at a particular stage m their technological development v, . -e-m to 

Concerning non indnstnahned oitiec, the dam which 
indicate that the upper classes in these alics occupy an n„rcess model 
city and the lower classes at the pcnphery, a resersal of <"= Bur6«s “od= 
(Schnore. 1965, Spberg, 1960, Timms, 1971) >" "" 

(1965) has suggested the possibility of ^ ^ ^ J of technological 

form with the residential structure of cities in the sam example, 

development displacing broad similantics in P oresent-day non 

the aratlable evidence suggests that the 

mdustnahzed cities parallels the ' „o„5 and mdustnalization 

American cities prior to the transportation inn 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth ceniunes 


The sectoral model , j,j„r,ncT 

Desptte the descnpme evaluationsand c,.„c,sm;o^ 

the 1920s and 1930s, Homer Hoyt I*;),, r'^riS u^ 

clear alternative to the Burgess g ^ ^ number of 

thesized that this was partially due to his w ^ economist and. 

American cities, rather than a single states Federal Housing 

at the time of this study, was engaged y « accordinc to their mortgage 
Administration to classif> areas m , uousing Administration was to 

lending nsk The specdie goa <>'-'’'X,CgToi areas where the ezpec- 
protect lU insured mortgage J Jjj ^ relamely low 

tation of defaults m mortgage pay „ho view his 

Hoyt was aware of Burgess's earlier “hyUh=s.s(Johnston. 1971, 

model as an extension and modification Burgess model before 

p 79) Indeed, Hoyt presents a careM concentnc circle theory of 

discussing his own study and con s for a pattern of land uses, is 

land use. while convenient as a a'a”'"® analysis begins wrlh an esami- 

subjcct to modification' (Hoys, 1^39^ niaoped by block, for 142 United States 
nation of eight housing eharaclensti^ „,J^gro»lh These data, which were 
dies of saryingsize, location, age a^mm ^ ,„romiauon 

obtained from the teal propert y “''”’„„ctupancy. condition of structures, 
on average rentals, age of „„ and OTwding Initial eompanson 

existence of bath and heating ''^'"\^J^co„„det3ble coincidence amongst 

of the data using map ncasunng poor housing conditions 

vanables, thus suggesting a smgic pu 
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(Burgess 1927) using a ralher crude gradient analysis with data aggregated 
into one mile zones encircling the centre of the city 

Expansion of the city is viewed pnmanly as an invasion and succession 
process with inner zones expanding into outer zones as the city grows in 
areal extent The mode! is deterministic. Ihereforc, but Burgess also recognized 
that It IS an ideal concept and deviations should be expected (Burgess, 1924) 
Evidence of these deviations can be seen in his application of the model to 
Chicago— residential hotels along Lake Michigan, a ‘black belt’ and nucleated 
ethnic communities (Figure 7 1) These spatial anomalies and subsequent 
descriptive accounts (Burgess. 1929) indicate that the zones, especially the zone 
in transition and the commuters’ zone, were not intended to be viewed as 
homogeneous areas Indeed the commuters' zone was desenbed as the most 
heterogeneous in the Chicago region 

In the following decade numerous attempts, mostly dcscnptive, were made 
to apply the zonal model to cities in the United Stales and elsewhere (see 
Quinn 1940a for a review) Although Burgess (1927) suggested the use of 
more ngorous techniques for evaluating the model, few made use of these In 
Burgess s words (1927, p 184) The further steps in the study are to plot 
frequency curves and to derive, if possible, mathematical formulas for these 
gradients m urban organization and growth ’ Also during this period the model 
was severely attacked by critics such as Davie (1938) and Alihan (1938) The 
basis of these attacks related to (a) indications that the spatial distribution of 
residential patterns did not correspond very closely with the ideal scheme, 
(b) evidence of a considerable amount of within*rone heterogeneity, not only 
in the zone of transition and the commuters’ zone, as acknow ledged by Burgess, 
but in other zones as well, (c) a failure to recognize the importance of heavy 
industry in shaping the residential structure of cities, and (d) confusion con- 
cerning zones as natural areas and zones as abstractions (e g was it intended 
that one zonal pattern the Burgess model, with its unique configuration of 
five zones held for all residential characlenstics’’) These cnticisms are enume- 
rated by Quinn {1940b) who also identified a number of requirements for 
testing the model, most of which relate to obtaining an extensive knowledge 
of the structure and growth of the city being studied ralher than detailing 
specific guidelines for evaluating the model The major specific requirement 
suggested by Quinn was that lime-cost zones ralher than zones based on 
simple linear distance be used Unfortunately, Burgess did not respond to 
th^sse cnticisms and, therefore, failed to clanfy the ambiguities and omissions 
of the original model In fact, Bur^ss published only two articles on this 
topic after 1930, a general discussion of urban research needs (Burgess, 1953) 
an a useful historical review of research in urban sociology at the University 
of Chicago (Burgess and Bogue, 1964) 

developed his model using data from Chicago and, in the main, 
m en ed that its application be hmited to the commercial and industrial 
Cl les of North Amenca However, he never fully indicated the specific condi 
tions under which the model might be expected to apply It remained for Quinn 
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One\'anable, a\erage rent, is then selected to represent this pattern ma subse 
quent study of the spatial form of residential areas in each of the 142 cities 
From this study, Hoyt concludes that while the speafic pattern of rental 
irtas within individual cities is someivhal unique there are generalizations 
wbch extend to all Umted States cities Inspection of the maps led to the fol* 
lowing generalizations (Hoyt, 1939, p 76) 


rent areas in American cities tend to conform to a pattern of sectors 
rather than of concentric circles The higher rent areas of a at> tend to be 
located m one or more sectors of the aty There is a gradation of ^^1^ 
downwards from these high rental areas in all directions Intermediate 
rental areas, or those ranking next to the highest rental areas, adjoin the 
bgh rent area on one or more sides, and lend to be located in the same 
sectors as the high rental areas Low rent areas occupy other entire 
of Ihecity from the center to the periphery On the outer edge of some ot the 
high rent areas are intermediate rental areas There is an upwar 
gradation of rents in the one or more sectors in which the highest ren a 
area is located but there are also low rent sectors m which there is no 
increase in rents as one goes from the center to the periphery oft c ci y 

schematic maps of rental patterns which Hoyt (1939) drafted for ® ^ 
^ United Stales ones illustrate most of these generalizations In al^st 
^ of the aues socioeconomic status vanes according to sectors, b 
Wor \anations are limited pnmanly to the larger cities such a ’ 

Mnacapolis and Seattle, which are highly differentiated and mcoi^ra 
^^wbeh are represen tatne of almost all of the rental -rg-c 

A second major section of the study concerns the movement o 
^ Amencan cities Hoyt is quite speafic about the need for s 
fH05l.l939,pp 77-78) 

If the concentnc circle theory of the location of rent areas 
teially, all points on the penphery of the aty are 
ghrent areas, and no detailed examination of any at) w ou 
■^cc the bgh rent areas arc located in the penphery of on y rircum- 
^lors, however, and are not distnbuted along location of 

crence of the aty, it is necessary to ascertain for each city 
‘I'® I^gh rent sector Therefor^ the forces that determine 

sectors of the aty will become the high rent sector are ofvi V 

^ce to the analyst of aty growth j. ^ 

nitm^ the analysis was obtained by asking long ^ t rental m 
l900^j ^ I’”® around the blocks results general!) 

1915 Despite the subjecuvity of this procedure the ^ulu g ^ 
Dfint^ iDtuitive impressions demed from supplemen ry property 

^'’to^pbe and histoLl records and, combmed vath th® .J^^aps 

(pj ga\e data for three points in tune Anal)’sis .L^ouah time 

3) indicated that high rent areas movcoutwards through t.m 
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speafic sectors of a city The process is viewed m the context of filtering (see 
chapter 4) whereby middle and upper-middle iircome families move into houses 
left vacant by high income families as the latter move towards the periphery 
of the city 

Finally, Hoyt enumerates a number of factors or ‘forces’ which he views as 
important in determining the ongin of high rental sectors and the direction of 
their movement In bnef, high rent areas are attracted along major transporta- 
tion lines towards open country, high ground, waterfronts which are not used 
t ormdustry and thehomes of community leaders (for a more detailed discussion, 
PP 117-119) Since the sectors are uniquely defined for each 
ay, these are the guidelines which were important to the Federal Housing 
ministration for identifying areas of favourable mortgage investment m 
individual cities 

Rodwin (1950a) recognized two major weaknesses m Hoyt’s analysis The 
s re ates to oversimplification and is based on an evaluation of the forces 
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into ecological theory, but his concq)tual procedure for doing so has been 
hea\ily attacked (Rodwnn, 1950a) and has not been operationalized 
At a somewhat later date, Firey’s general proposition concerning the im 
portance of social values was veniied by Jones (1960) for Belfast Following a 
detailed examination of Belfast’s phj-sical and social development, Jones 
evaluated the adequacy of the zonal and sectoral models in descnbing the aty s 
social geograph> and found them wanting (Jones, 1960, pp 273-274) 

the exceptions are too big to contemplate, and the idealized patterns, 
whether concentric, zonal or sector, fall to the ground both as a description 
of Belfast and as a suggestion for the possible explanation of the pattern 
There are elements in the sector theory to which we will return, but for the 
moment, sectors and zones must be set aside as complete answers 
Instead, Jones found that social values were operative and important in the 
soaal differentiation of Befast within the first century of the nty's development 
and havecontmued their importance since then Jones further argued thatsoaal 
values are invested m land outside of the present bounds of urban areas, well in 
adrance of the movement of residential areas to the periphery and beyond 
Residential sectors, if they are present (and they are to some extent m Belfast), 
are shaped by the values attached to the areas into which they are moving 
Thus, both Firey and Jones conclude that the zonal and sectoral models do 
not provide an adequate descnption and understanding of the social geo* 
graphy of Boston and Belfast Both argue that exceptions to the generalized 
models are so numerous that the spatial patterns of residential structure and 
growrth can oni> be adequately accounted for b> the cultural values which are 
attached to particular parts of the city 
Subsequent studies, espeaally by Mann (1965) for Northern England and 
McGee (1969) for New Zealand, have used schematic diagrams to depict the 
residential structure of cities m these areas The outcome, in each case, is a 
stylized representation in which the Burgess and Ho)l models are modified 
to accommodate cultural values and public intervention in the housing market 
which are speafic to the two areas 

The ‘soaal values’ and related studies are particularly useful in focusing 
attention on the importance of factors which may account for deviations from 
the hypothesized zonal and sectoral pallcms But aside from qualitative judge- 
ments such as ‘vague concentric and sectoral patterns’ (Firey, 1947,pp W-85) 
or ‘sectors and zones must be set aside as fomp/ere answers’ (Jones, 1960, p 274), 
none answer the question which Bogue (1953) posed over two decades ago 
That is. how much of the spaUal vanation in residential patterns can be account- 
ed for by each of the classical models and how much remains unexplained’’ 

In attempting to provide a more precise answer to this question, researchers 
have recently turned to the use of statisticaJand mathematjca! techniques 


Analysts of variance 

The spatial pattern of residential areas withm cities was first investigated 
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cases are ihe ethnically segregated groups which cluster together although 
including members m many economic groups Harlem is an example 

The multiple nuclei model is an attempt lo develop a generalization about 
city structure and growth which is more closely related to reality than the 
zonal and sectoral models Indeed Hams and Ullman argue that the ecological 
patterns of cities are su^ocntly variable and complex that they cannot be 
completely accounted for by a single model Instead they suggest that the 
spatial form of most cities may be best described by some combmalion of the 
three models zonal sectoral and multiple nuclei It is towards efforts to 
evaluate the spat al form of residential areas in terms of a combination of the 
models that we now turn 


EMPIRICM TESTS OF THE MODELS 
As early as the turn of this century it was recognized that more than one spatial 
model m ght be needed to describe tlieesscmials of urban structure and growth 
(Hurd 1903) Hurd s contnbuiion was acknowledged enthusiastically by 
Hoyt (1939 1950) but it is mainly dunng Ihe past twenty five years that the 
spatial form of residential areas within ones has been evaluated simultaneously 
in terms of more than one model of urban structure and growth 


A social values approach 

One of the first evaluations of both the zonal and sectoral models was based 
on a strong condemnation of iheir delermimsiic assumptions In his study of 
Boston Firey(I947 pp 84 85)acknowIcdgedlhcprcsenceof vague concentnc 
and sectoral patterns but was much more impressed by variations within 
sectors and zones and concluded that land use is apparently too variable to be 
conceived of in terms of two dimensional cartographic generalizations His 
evaluation of the mapped patterns of a set of socioeconomic data reflects this 
position (Firey 1947 p 83) 

In the light of these findings il is reasonable to conclude that neither of the 
idealized descriptive schemes satisfactorily explains the distribution of 
working class families To be sure sectors and rings can be formed in the 
land use maps that we have just examined they are just taneible enough 
w lend a superficial plausibility to desenpUve cartographic theories 
But closer analysis reveals that such theoncs account for only a part of the 
phenomenon which they arc supposed to explain The remaining portion 
lies wholly outside the scope of these theories 

Fircy gives no indication however ofhowmuch variation remains unexplained 
nstead he demonstrates by detailed analysis how the use of areas such as 
Beacon Hill the Common and the Italian North End-the unexplained resi 
ua s can be accounted form terms of the values which become attached to a 
P ace In conclusion he argues for the incorporation of the cultural factor 



Table 7 1 Analyse of variance slmlie* of spatiaf paltcms u iihin ciiies 
Author (dale) City Vanabtes Research design ^^aJO^ findings 
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through the use of an analysis of vanance design by Anderson and Egeland 
(1961) Although there are previous examples of the use of this technique in 
spatial analysis, especially of geological data (Krumbem, 1955), this is the first 
published record in the urban literature 
The essentials of the Anderson and Egeland study, as well as seven related 
studies which have appeared since 1961. are summarized in Table 7 1 The 
unifying feature of these studies is their use of two way analysis of variance for 
identifying the relative significance of the zoruil, sectoral and, in some instances, 
multiple nuclei models in describing spatial patterns of urban residential 
structure Beyond that, the studies differ in terms of the cities which are investi- 
gated (most are single aty studies), the variables used, the specifics of the 
research design and the details of the findings— although the overall results 
are similar 

The objective of a two-way analysis of variance in this context is to determine 
whether a spatial pattern of residential differentiation vanes according to 
zones, sectors and, depending on the research design, the interaction between 
zones and sectors The pattern can be any mapped distribution relating to 
residential structure such as (a) census or other variables describing some 
aspect or residential difTerenliation. (b) social area indices and (c) the scores 
from factorial ecologies (see chapter 6) Of the studies summarized m Table 7 1 , 
social area indices have been used most frequently (Anderson and Egeland, 
1961 McElrath, 1962, McElralh and Barkey, 1964, Timms, 1971), although 
there are examples of the use of individual variables (Johnston, 1969, Timms, 
1971) and factor scores (Murdie 1969, Rees, 1970) 

The first step in the analysisis the identification ofa grid of zones and sectors 
which can be superimposed on the spatial pattern to he investigated Despite 
earlier suggestions that zones be modified to take into account travel times 
(Quinn, 1940b) and that sectors straddle major transportation routes (Hoyt, 
1939), most of the empincal studies which are referenced in Table 7 1 have used 
a rather arbitrary geometric gnd Exceptions include McElrath (1962), Johnston 
(1969) and Timms (1971), all of whom altered the definition of sectors and/or 
zones to conform more closely with reality Murdie’s (1969) study of Toronto, 
on the other hand, is typical of the norm A gnd of six zones and six sectors 
was identified, using the peak land value intersection (PVl) as a reference point 
(Figure 7 4) Zones were marked off in two mile bands encircling the PVI 
and sectors were placed 30 degrees apart through the 180 degrees lying above 
a honzontal baseline extending through the PVI 
The second, and somewhat related step, is the selection of observations for 
analysis These have usually been some fonn of census unit— often a census 
tract Some studies have used a samjAe of tracts, whereas others have employed 
all inhabited tracts within the city Anderson and Egeland (1961), for example, 
selected four sectors out of the twelve defined for each city and, within each 
sector, chose four census tracts at approxunately equal intervals outwards 
from the centre of the city — or one observation per cell One of the implications 
of this design is that the variation which is not explained by zonal and sectoral 
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difTerences is not broken down into its interaction and error components (both 
of which are descnbcd below) The result is a study which is usually relative)) 
easy to interpret, but which does not incorporate most of the complexities 
of the spatial pattern being investigated In contrast to the Anderson and 
Egeland stud), Murdie (1969) used all the inhabited census tracts in Toronto 
l)ing north of the horizontal baseline (Figure 7 4) Tracts were assigned to 
cells according to the approximate centre of population of each tracts In 
this design, there are at least two observations in most of the cells, with the 
result that interaction and error or within cell components are separated out 
and must be considered in the interpretation 
One of the advantages of two wa) analysis of variance is that several hypo 
theses can be tested independently m the same analysis Using Figure 74 
as an example, the following hypotheses are relevant (Murdie, 1969, pp 154 
155) 

1 The hypothesis that column or sectoral means are equal This hypothesis 
implies that residential patterns in Metropolitan Toronto do not v ary accord 
ing to the jcciors which are defined m Figure 7 4 

2 The hypothesis that row or zonal means are equal This hypothesis implies 
that residential patterns m Metropolitan Toronto do not vary according to 
the cones which arc defined in Figure 74 

Tliese hypotheses are generally referred to as the tnow effects of the two inde* 
pendent variables— sectors and zones m this case When there is more than one 
observation or census tract in each gnd cell the interaction effect must also 
be considered The result is a third hypothesis which concerns the effect of 
sectors and zones acting jointly 

3 The hypothesis that the interaction between sectors and zones is zero The 
implication of this hypothesis in the present context is not entirely clear, 
although Figures 7 5 and 7 6 provide some clues 

One way of expressing the interaction problem using a gnd of sectors and 
zones IS as follows do zonal differences have the same effect on a vanable in 
one sector as they have in other sectors (Hagood and Price, 1952, p 399)“’ 
Consider Figures 7 5 and 7 6 In the former socioeconomic status vanes by 
sector and by zones within sectors (as hypothesized by Hoyt, 1939, at least for 
sectors of high socioeconomic status) A closer inspection also shows that 
zonal differences have the same effect on socioeconomic status in all three 
sectors (i e socioeconomic status increases in a linear fashion outwards from 
the city centre This pattern is further illustrated in the accompanying graph, 
where it will be noticed that the imes’ representing the relationship between 
soCToeconomic status and distance from the city centre for each sector are 
almost parallel to each other Parallel or near-parallel lines in this tvpe of 
graph are characteristic of non significant interaction In fact, there is almost no 
interaction between sectors and zones in this hypothetical example (Johnston, 
1970, p 364) 

Now, contrast Figure 7 5 with Figure? 6 The latter is a simplified representa 
non of Toronto's socioeconomic status in 1951, using the gnd of sectors and 
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zones from Figure 7 4 In this example, zonal differences clearly vary from one 
sector to another The lines representing each sector are, for the most part, 
nowhere near parallel to each other and the result is a significant amount of 
interaction between sectors and zones (Johnston, 1970, p 365) 

In statistical terms, interaction represents the betwecn-cell variation, which 
IS not explained by the two mam effects, namely sectors and zones But how 
should a statistically significant interaction effect be interpreted m the context 
of spatial analysis'^ Aside from Murdie {1%9), this question has been largely 
Ignored, possibly because some researchers (Anderson and Egeland, 1961, 
Schw inan, 1 972) hav e used a research design which does not isolate the interac- 
tion effect, whereas others have found a non-significant interaction between 
sectors and zones (McElrath, 1962, Rees. 1970) Murdie (1969) hypothesized 
that interaction could be interpreted as an indication of the presence of localized 
groupings within the ciij, in a form somewhat analogous to the multiple nuclei 
concept of urban structure and growth In order to mak^e this association 
between social groupings and micraction. however the grid cells contributing 
to the interaction effect must be clearly identified 

To test each of the three h>potheses, a variance or f-ratio is calculated as 
follows (This discussion IS based on Murdie s 1969, p 155, description of the 
procedure as it relates to sectors and zones ) Firstly, the iota) sum of squares 
(sum of squared deviations of a set of values from their mean) is parcelled 
into four components between-sector, betweemzone, sector x zone (interac- 
tion) and within<ell A mean square value or variance estimaie is then obtained 
by dividing each sum of squares by an appropriate number of degrees of 
freedom Finally, the between sector, between-zone and interaction F ratios 
are calculated b> dividing the withm-cell vanance estimate into the variance 
estimate for each of these effects (Wc ignore here the question of whether the 
interaction vanance, if it proves to be siaiisiically significant, should be used as 
the denominator for calculating the bctwcen-sector and between-zone F 
ratios ) The calculated Fis then compared with fat a particular level of statisti- 
cal significance If the calculated f exceeds f for the selected level of significance, 
the null hypothesis or the hypothesis that the sectoral or zonal means are equal 
is rejected 

The typical output from a two-way analysis of variance is illustrated in 
Table 7 2 for socioeconomic status in Toronto in 1951 In this example, since 
the f-ratio for the between-sector sanation exceeds fat the 001 significance 
level , the hypothesvs that the sectoral roeaws accectual is rejected and the conclu- 
sion IS that socioeconomic status vanes significantly by sector in Toronto 

The findings from the vanous analyses which have been conducted to dale 
are shown in the right-hand column of Table 7 I Although there are variations 
from city to city , the evidence suggests that soaoeconomic status is distnbuted 
predominantly by sectors and family status by zones Thus.preliminary observa- 
tion of a limited number of cities, using the analysis of vanance technique, 
indicates that the Hoyt and Burgess models each desenbe a different aspect of 
the social geography of modern mdustnal ones 
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Figlrf 75 The resdem aJ structure ofa hjpoiheicjlc ty accord ng 10 Ihe Burgess 
andHo>inoUel A the ronji and seciofjl pattern B the relit onsh p between soc o 
econo n csu u nd d stan el om iheaiy centre (Reproduced bv perm ssiort of R J 
Jot ns on 1970 Fguret) 



Fioum 7 6 The res dent at pdltcm of mctropol tan Toronto econom c status 1951 
A the zon I and sectoral pattern B zonal profiles along sectors (Reproduced by 
permssonofR J Johnston 1970 F gure 2) 
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equal to or less than 0 01 These results highlight a fundamental problem 
concerning the use of the f-ralto or an) other measure of statistical significance 
— the ease of achieving a statistically significant relationship when a study is 
based on a large number of observational units The /‘-ratio is also deficient 
m another sense It docs not directly measure the relative proportion of v ana- 
tion in a spatial pattern which can be attnbutcd to the zonal, sectoral and 
multiple nuclei mi^els of urban structure and growth There is a need, therefore, 
to measure the strength of an association as well as its existence 
Murdie (1969) did this rather arbiiranly by companng the relative size of the 
/■-ratios for zonal and sectoral effecis In this wa>, variables or factors were 
allocated to one of fiv e catecones ranging from pnmanly sectoral to pnmanly 
zonal (Table 7 1 and Murdie, 1969 pp 164 165) A more appropnate way of 
assessing the relative importance of zonal sectoral and interaction effects 
IS to calculate the proportion of the total sums of squares w hich each accounts 
for (Schwirian, 1972) or to use a more refined measure such as the mtra-class 
correlation or the so-called (Guilford and Fruchter 1972) general index of 
relationship, (omega, squared) In order to illustrate that a statistical!) 
significant relationship need not indicate a strong association between two 
variables, (j^ is used to calculate comparable coefficients for the data in Table 
7 2 The results indicate that onI> about 18 per cent of the total vanation is 
accounted for by the sectoral effect, a negligible amount b> the zonal effect 
and about 1 5 per cent b> theinteractionbeiweensectorsandzones Theremain* 
mg 65 per cent may be attnbuied to wiihin-cell v-a nation 
While these results suggest that well over half of the total vanation remains 
unexplained (the vnthin<ell vanauon) it must be pointed cut that the amount 
of unexplained vanation is partially dependent on differences in research 
design For example, Schwman (1972) using a desitn similar to Anderson and 
Egeland (1961) with only one census tract in each gnd cell, found that 62 8 per 
cent ofthe variation in Toronto ssocul status pattern in 1961 could be account- 
ed for by sectoral differentiation and 1 1 2 per cent bj zones, leaving only 16 
percent ofthe variation unexplained It is therefore difficult (if not impossible) 
to compare percentage explanations between studies unless these studies use the 
same research design, including similar variables of residential differentiation, 
spatial units of anal) SIS and grid overlays Evenmoreimportant, it is difficult to 
answer m absolute terms Bogue’s (1953) question concerning the relative 
amount of spatial vanation accounted for by each of the classical models 
The effects of decisions such as the selection of spatial units of analysis and 
the number and arrangement of sectors and zones are loo vanahle to permit 
a definitive answer to this question 

Aside from the inability of the analysis of vanance tests to detail precisely 
the adequacy of the classical models in descnbing the soaa! geography of the 
city , other criticisms, many of w hich have been mentioned abov e, are sutnmani- 
ed by Johnston (1971, pp 332-340) and Schwman (1972, pp 155-156) 
These include (a) the arbitrary definition of zones and sectors, (b) little consi- 
deration of potentially important zonal vanations within separate sectors 




Tabu 7 2 An<i!>sisof\jri3nceforsoaocconomicsuiu»cljssifieil bv sectors and zones m 
Metropolitan Toronto 19SI 

Source of Sum of Degrees oi Estimate of 

vurijtion squares freedom variance F /[,(,, Est<jJ 

Total 
Sectors 

Interaction 
Wiihin<ells 


1 477 602 210 

292923 5 58 584 119 2 27 3)3 018 

20 028 5 4 006 0 8 2 27 3 13 0 00 

310528 25 12 021 24 1 58 1 90 0 15 

864 115 175 4 938 


ioiirii Murdc 1969 p IS9 


Although the overall results are importam they are also subject to qualifica- 
tion For example important secondary efTects are present in some of the cities 
whereby the zonal effect for socioeconomic status is significant or approaches 
significance and the same is true of the sectoral effect for family status Con- 
cerning the zonal effect for socioeconomic status, the evidence derived from 
inspeciine individual cell means and analysing the zonal variations individuallj 
by sector (Johnston 1970) suggests that the highest stilus groups live in the mid- 
dle zones of the city rather th in at the centre or the periphery (Johnston, 1 969 , 
Timms 1971) In the case of Rome (McElralh, 1962), however, socioeconomic 
status IS highest at the centre of the city, as might be expected m a city which is 
somewhat less industrialized than the North American cities, whose spatial 
patterns have been examined using analysis of vanance 
Additional evidence from the studies which are referenced in Table 7 1 
suggests that the spatial patterning of other factors of residential differentiation 
cannot be generalized to the same extent as socioeconomic status and family 
status Ethnicity is an example In Toronto, for instance, Murdie (1969) 
ound that m 1951 ethniaiy was distributed by both sectors and zones with a 
highly significant interaction effect Further investigation of this pattern 
led to the conclusion that 85 per cent of the interaction effect could be attributed 
to two ceils which overlap with the immigrant reception area m Toronto In a 
analysis for the same city, two ethnic factors were identified, Italian and 
Jewish with both distributed predominantly by sectors During a decade 
c aracterized by a large influx of European immigrants these two large and 
ig y segregated non Anglo Saxon ethnic groups had moved outwards in 
distinct but almost parallel directions from the reception area Analyses of the 
spatial patterning of minority groups in some of the other cities listed m Table 
ave resulted in conflicting findings, although the predominant pattern 
appears to be sectoral 


I,, characteristics of the studies described above is the relatively 

ar^ number of statistically significant relationships In Murdie’s (1969) 
u y o socia structure and change m Toronto, for example, forty two out of 
miy lour possible telat.onshsps •mtc found to be significant at a probability 
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SIS of \anjticc mcthodolog\ ll is also suggested b> Ma>ncs (1971) that the 
patterns from prcMous studies uhich were considered indeterminate between 
sectors and rones ma>, in fact, be pnmant) nucleated 
The importance of this stud> is its attempt to develop an objective test of all 
three spatial models of urban structure and growth Like many of the analvsis 
of variance studies, it suffers from arbitrary definitions of sectors and zones 
and, m this case, nucleations In an attempt tocountcracl this problem, Haynes 
cmploved sectors of 10 degrees as well as 30 degrees and found very similar 
results As a further evaluation of the invariance of the results the analysis 
could be extended to incorporate a number of dilTcrent parameters of the 
spatial filters in a series of independent tests 
The possibilitv aUo exists of extending the analysis to a multiple correlation 
and regression framework, in an attempt to answer more precisely Bogue’s 
(1953) question about the rclaine importance of the three spatial model* when 
considered simultaneouslv m accounting for spatial variation in residential 
patterns There arc problems with the procedure however including the 
potentialh high decree of interdependence among two or more of the zonal 
sectoral and nucleated scort^s the mdepcndenl lartaWes m such a sfudv 

Fourier analvsis 

In a study of the spatial distribution of selected population charactenstics 
for Baltimore, Haw kcs(l973)uscs two models simultaneouslv thepolvnomial 
and Fourier sene* to evaluate the relative importance of the zonal and sectoral 
hypotheses of urban structure and growth Initiallv locational coordinates 
were assigned to each census tract and the tracts were identified according to (a) 
their distance (</) from the city centre and (b) iheir angular direction 0) about a 
straight line extending due east of the city centre A mathematical model of the 
spatial patterning of urban residential charactenstics was derived by first 
considering distance and direction independently and then combining the 
two explanatory variables into a single equation 
The simplest way of modelling the relationship between a charactenstic of 
residential differentiation and distance from the city centre is the linear regres- 
sion equation 

f(ih = a-\^hlJ) (7 1) 

where d is the distance from the aty centre This basic equation can be modified 
to take info account more complex relationships, by iransrormwg variables 
tov’-avAdwyr .vwsvxe AhftXRty u* -vsintid- jvrj^.vp.p .bighe.i’-rfvxdex 

two-dimensional polynomial equation Variations in gross population density, 
for example, which increase to a peak just outside the city centre and then 
decrease toward* the periphery, are often best described by a second-order 
polynomial or quadratic equation with density transformed to natural 
logarithms 

\nDj^\nD„~b,(d} + b^ftr) (72) 
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and of the form of zonal gradients (c) no consideration of the possible inter- 
relaiionshipi between factors or social area indices and (d) restriction of most of 
the studies to indnidual cities thereby limiting broader generalizations 
Notwithstanding these criticisms, the limited number of studies which ha\e 
been undertaken using the analysis of vanance technique suggest that at a 
fairly high le\cl of generalization there may be considerable order to the social 
structure and spatnl patterning of residential areas within cities This theme 
will be considered in more detail below but before doing so. we review two 
other techniques which have been used recently m an attempt to model the 
spatial pittern of residential areas within alies 


A data-smoothing technique 

A smoothing or fiUenng procedure for evaluating the importance of the 
three classical models his b«n developed by Haynes (1971). using a set of 
factor score maps which describe the ecological structure of Montreal m 1951 
and 1961 as data input It proceeds as follows Firstly, by means of a series of 
grouping algorithms (one each for sectors zones and nucleations), three 
setsof new averagescores arc calculated for each map These are then correlat- 
ed with the original scores man attempt to isolate the importance of each model 
m describing the spatial distribution of the residential patterns In the case of 
sectors the following algorithm is used for calculating the new average scores 
Firstly for each spatial unit of analysts (census tract or aggregates of tracts), 
the sum of all factor scores within ±15 degrees of a line extending from the 
Central Business District to the tract centroid is derived This sum is then 
divided by the number of scores within each 30 degree sector in order to obtain 
an average score for every spatial unit Calculations lor the zonal algorithm 
are undertaken in much the same way except that the 30 degree sectors are 
repheed by one mile zones In the case of the nucleated algorithm, two figures 
are calculated for each spatial unit (a) the differences in factor score values 
between that unit and every other unit of analysis and (b) the corresponding 
distances between these units The two figures are then multiplied together, 
and the results summed and divided by the total number of scores minus one. 
in order to obtain an average score for each unit of analysis 
Theresults from IheMontrealstudygenerallycorrespond with those obtained 
irom the analysis of variance procedure as applied to cities such as Toronto 
(Murdie 1969) For example in the case of the 1961 socioeconomic status 
pattern the original scores exhibit a correhiion of 0 782 with the sectoral 
scores and 0 413 with the zonal scores For family status m 1961, the reverse 
coelficienls ofO 423 and 0 889 between the original scores and scores 
i^rom the sectoral and zonal algonthms respectively In each example, the 
illerence between pairs of coefficients is statistic illy significant Of perhaps 
ore sigmhcance, however, is the importance of the nucleated scores for all 
patterns of residentnl differentiation except family status In p iri, these results 
ay re ect the fact that nucleated patterns are not explicitly tested in the analy- 
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It may be assumed that the model has explained most of the vanation in the 
dependent \anable Con\ erselj , if there is a high degree of contiguity (value for 
c approaches zero), it ma> be concluded that the model has not been very 
effective m explaining the spatial vanations which exist The results from the 
analysis may be conceptualized in terms of four possible outcomes (Hawkes, 
1967, pp 39-40 and p 78) 

1 R^=0,C,<\ 

The model explains none of the vanation, but the residuals are systematic 
in space In other words, there is spatially sj'stcmatic vanation but the 
model failed to account for it 

2 R'=0,C,= 1 

The model explains none of the vanation and the v anation is not systematic 
in space No model of spatial vanation would explain the distnbution 

3 R^ >0,C <1 

The model explains some vanation, but the residuals arc still systematic 
so the model has not adequately accounted for the spatial distnbution of the 
observations (unless R‘ = 1) 

4 Ri >0.C= I 

The model explains some of the vanation and the vanation which is systema- 
tic has been adequately accounted for To account for more of the vanation 
It would be necessary to use vanables other than measures of location 

In these outcomes 

« 0 indicates that R^ (the coefficient of determination) is not statistically 
significant 

R^ >0 indicates that R^ (the coeffiaent of detennmation) is statistically 
significant 

C, = 1 implies no statistically significant contiguity effect for the residual 
values 

C, <1 implies a statistically significant contiguity effect for the residual 
values 


Outcome 4 is ideal, outcome 1 is a disaster, outcome 3 falls between outcome 1 
and 4 and outcome 2 is tnwal in the sense that the spatial pattern is random 
In the onginal study (Havtkes. 1967). the model was apphed tact 

data for Baltimore in 1960 The variables included measures of education 

age, race labour force participation and occupanon In a subsequent summary 

paiir (Hawkes 1973) pereentage of adidts 25 jears of age and older who 

LhgSoolgradnaL'Tsusedasan.llmtrationo^ 
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where 


Di = the gross population density at some distance (d) from the centre 
of the city 

D = the gross population density at the city centre 
d = the distance from the aty centre 
In =the natural logarithm 

Although more terms could be added to the equation or additional transforma- 
tions undertaken, Hawkes indicates that there is no theoretical rationale for 
doing so Consequently the subsequent empirical work is limited to linear and 
quadratic expressions 

The relationship between a characteristic of residential differentiation and 
direction about the city centre is considerably more difficult to model Hawkes 
accomplishes this b> using the Fourier scries of sine and cosine terms Fourier 
senes is most useful for modelling spatial patterns which are characterized 
by periodicities or oscillations such as alternating sectors of high and low 
socioeconomic status about the city centre In its mathematical form, the 
periodic function g(0) can be represented as 


g(P)«aoj+ Z (J.cos,(; + b,sin„P) (73) 

In order to fit the function to empirical data, some limit, L, is chosen for the 
summation and ilie coeffiaents arc estimated by regression techniques The 
limit, L, IS generally analogous to the use of 2L+ I sectors Thus, if L is set 
equal to three, it is assumed that the characteristic under consideration is 
difierentiated by seven sectors about the city centre 
The next task is the merging of the distance and direction effects into one 
equation Firstly, consider the linear regression /(d) = a + b(dj. 

Where a represents the value of a particular characteristic at the centre of the 
city and b is the slope of the regression line Now consider the effect of direction 
on the parameters a and b Direction has no meaning m the case of a. but the 
by b. does vary with direction Therefore, g(0) 
substituted for b and the resulting equation accounts for the combined 
ettects of distance and direction 


;i((i,fl)-c-«-(/|^Oo Z (a,«>s,0 + &^sin„£))J (74) 

ml! SrT" “ “""""Kxlate a second- or even higher-order 

po^nomial espresnon b, adding more terms 

in acrmmf * cnterion for evaluating the success of a simple regression model 
detmm, '•'P™'!'”! variahle ,s the coefficient of 

h , ’ a™ in the present example, however, for 

tet foX ^ 1 ™"at.o„-systeinalie and random In order to 

rehtmn miiTt”" «»<iaals, a measure of antocor- 

Sre IS Ter^ ^ > »nhg»«y ratio (e) If 

cry little contiguity among the residuals (value for r approaches 1), 
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ratio of 0 222 for the original xanabte indicates that the percentages of high 
school graduates are disinbuted in a spatiall) s>'stem3tic pattern In general 
terms, it ma> be said that about 22 per cent of the \ anation in this \ anabic is 
nindoml) distnbutcdand not capable of statistical explanation Using distance 
alone and a quadratic equation, about 33 per cent of the total spatni \ anation 
was explained 

A spatial surface for this equation was generated (Figure 7 7) As expected, 
using the quadratic expression, the percentage of high school graduates is 

lowest at the at> centre, increases in all directions to a maximum about 11 miles 

from the centre and then decreases towards the penpherj A contiguitj ratio 
of 0 33 for the residual \alues indicates that a considerable amount of the 
s>stematic xanation has not been accounted for Ncxcrthelcss when distance 
was combined with direction m a single equation, the explanation increased 


to 69 3 per cent of the total xanation 
The spatial surface for this latter equation is a more complex pattern than 
the one generated using distance alone (Figure 7 8 ) To the cast in a sector 
of low soaoeconomic status, the percentage of high school graduates never 
exceeds 20 to 30 per cent and there is xcr> little vanabilitv within the sector 
To the north, howev er. the percentage of high school graduates reaches a 
of more than 70 per cent about 10 miles from the city centre and then declines 
rapidly towards the penpher) Clearly, then the percentage of high school 
graduates varies according to both distance and direction These results a so 
correspond closely with Hoyi’s (1939) initial hypoihesis and with ‘he findings 
from a number of the empirical studies which are summarized in Table 


(Johnston. 1969, Rees. 1970, Timms, 1971) ^ ^ 

But distance and direction (as measured in Hawkes s study) do not 
for all of the systematic \ anation m the percentage of high school gradua es 
contiguity ratio for the residuals from this analysis is 0 663, indicating 
additional systematic v-anation remains to be explained A summary measure 
of the adequacy of the model m accounting for the systematic ' , 

obtained by relating the proportion of total vanation explained ( ) o 

proportion of total sanation which is systematic rather than ran om ( 

The result indicates that 0 891 of the spatially systematic 
explained by a model incorporating both distance and dir^ra 
the unexplained vanation'' Presumably much of this is nucleat an c 
accounted for by adding additional terms to the equation, but t e 
be horrendously complicated and extremely difficult 
in terms of sectors and zones In thiscontext, Haynes s (1971) simp e 


of nucleation has considerably more appeal 
Of the other vanables used m the Baltimore analysis, 
socioeconomic status and raw were the least randomly ^ . . 

also the charactenstics whose xanance was most adequately , 

model In contrast, the age vanables (under fourteen, fcurleen ° - 5 ’ 

and twenty four and over) displayed relatively little syst^a 1 ^ genera! 
than one th,rd~and were least weU accounted for by the model In general. 
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It also needs to be pointed out that these are not the onlv techniques which 
have been developed to lest the classic il spatial models For eximple the 
Duncans (Duncan and Duncan. 1955) and others (Davies 1964 U>eki 
1964) have used a simple index of centralization to lest the zonal dilTerentiation 
of occupation groups for cities as a whole and for sectors within cities Results 
from these studies indicate a general decentralization of higher status groups 
and centralization of lower status groups, but w ith considerable vanation from 
this pattern within certain sectors 

As pan of their work on the residential structure of Chicago the Duncans 
also developed an index of sector concentration which measures the extent to 
which an occupation group is concentrated in particular sectors Tlie results 
from this stud) arc not referenced in their published work but Davies (1964) 
reports that zones and sectors were of equal importance in describing the spatial 
difTercnliation of occupation groups in Chicago This findinc corresponds with 
that obtained b> Rces(1970) for thcsamcat) some time later using a different 
mcthodolog) and a more recent set of data (sec Table 7 1 ) In hts own studv 
of two South African aties. how ev cr. Da\ ics( 19M) found that sector concenira 
tion, especial!) of the high and low status groups was of more importance 
than zonal concentration, thercb) confirming the results from most studies 
which have evaluated the spatial distribution of socioeconomic status patterns 
(see Table 71) 

Although not without problems.measuressuch asthe indices ofcentralimiion 
and sector concentration have the advantage of relative simplicity of raiculation 
and ease of interpretation To date. the> have been used cxclusiv cl) for studies 
of occupation groups, but they could be employed to examine the spatial 
distnbuuon of any residential pattern In their attempts to 
sophisticated methodologies recent analysts appear to have overlooked this 
simple but potentially useful set of measures for evaluating spatial form in me 
residential mosaic 


S^TSTIIESIS 

Factorial ecologies of a relatively large number ofindustnalized aties indicate 
that urban sub-areas can be differentiated according to three basic 
soaoeconomic status, family status and ethniaty (see chapter ) e 
'■ary from aty to aty depending, among other things, on the data inpu , 
broad generalizations seem to hold for most aties vv hich hav e been s tu i 

•developed world In the mam, it appears that the three dimensions are ronafv 

tuall) independent— if not completely independent m a statis ica , , 

C'en m the statistical context, what published studies are aval a e 
that a faaor analysis of the correlations between oblique dimension > 

results in the three general constructs with very little, if any, co^ a i 
them (Davies and Barrow, 1973, Davies and Lewis. 1973, also confi > 
Murdie for Toronto in an unpublished study) „ .jjg 

Are these structural dimensions related in any way to spa i 
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the results for most variables correspond to outcome (3) indicating that the 
model explains some of the vanation but that additional systematic variation 
remains to be accounted for 

Because the study is restricted to one city at one point m time it is difficult 
to derive generalizations from it about the spatial patterning of residential 
charactenstics Most of the socioeconomic characteristics for example 
vary by distance and direction but in different ways (Hawkes 1967 
p 116) With respect to the variables which are usually associated with family 
status (especially persons under fourteen and female labour force partiapation) 
It IS rather surpnsmg that these variables do not display a more systematic 
pattern and are not better accounted for by the model It may be that they 
are d stnbuted m a complex non linear form outwards from the city centre 
thereby producing interaction effects similar of those found in some of the 
studies using two way analysis of variance (Table 7 1) 


Alternative methodologies a brief evaluation 

The mathematical model which has been desenbed above differs from the 
ana ysis of variance and data smoothing procedures m several important 
ways eachhasadvantagesanddisadvaniages Firstly the mathematical model 
assumes a continuous surface rather than disaete zones and sectors Unlike 
the variance procedure it searches out its own sectors (although the number 
^ ecton must be specified) m an attempt to maximize statistical explanation 
of the sectors cannot be specified apnon to 
deSn ? * transportation network or some other aspect of urban 

fon subsequent researchers (Johns 

Both fhp ** smoothing technique 

the difficultv A Founer procedures are characterized by 

directlv for mi li ' *1"® complex zonal vanations and neither accounts 

mSLu™ J t oflm resull m a large 

asan iZcS™ r i »■ "™e mslances (Murd.e 1969) has been .nterpreted 
anaWs , of vane '“s' Sronpings or multiple nude, An advantage of the 

mat cal model ^ way analysis ofvanance test In the case of a mathe- 
added in an altem,u'?^^"”f “twl Fourier senes more terms can be 

Bydoinaso how ^ additional complexities in the spatial pattern 

Des "?e ,ht° I i ""“"y ■‘"■"Ktpfetahle 

ad™?a es ove ’be ■‘'"‘■’P'" bas some 

systemauc and randn procedures The specific distinction between 

refinement Also th ^ ybnance for example is an important conceptual 
Bogue s (1953) ones? * somewhat more direct answer to 

spmfie variS Is or "'ative amount of spattal vanation of 

of urban structure and gromh”'' by tbo classical models 
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residcnlial mosaic? Results from the limited set of studies which are available 
and have been reviewed in this chapter indicate that at a highly generalized 
level the social arca-fjctonal ecology constructs can be merged with the 
classical models of urban structure and growih to form a relatively complete 
view of urban social structure The essentials of the argument have been 
summarized by Berry' and Rees (1969), using Chicago as an example, and their 
diagram (Figure 7 9) forms the basis of the subsequent discussion {Visual 
inspection of the mapped patterns from a number of social areas or factonal 
ecology studies w hich ha\ e not been reviewed in this chapter— e g Davies and 
Barrow, 1973, Janson, 1971, Salins. 1971-sub8tantutc the generalizations 
presented below ) 

Although some of the results arc ambiguous or even contradictory, the 
general evidence suggests thit (a) socioeconomic status is arranged pnmanly 
by sectors (Figure 7 9A), (b) family status is distnbutcd pnncipally by zones 
(Figure 7 9D) and (c) minority groups are arranged m nuclei or segregate areas 
(Figure 7 9C) When these dimensions are statistically independent (which oc 
curs by definition in the case of an orthogonal rotation of the factor loading 
matrix), they may be superimposed on each other to form rclativ ely homogene- 
ous communities (Figure 7 9D) The result is an idealized representation which 
can be altered in a number of way s of provide a closer approximation of the real 
world 

What are these distortions'’ Three specific variations are detailed m Figure 
7 9 Firstly, the segregated areas show the entire range of family status charac 
tenstics, but in a compressed form Therefore the zonal vanation m family 
status differs by direction about the city centre (Figure 7 9E) A second distor 
tion results from variations in the growth of the city (Figure 7 9F), the effect 
of which is to accentuate zonal vanations within sectors by the creauon of a 
sfar-shaped city (Figure 79G) And thirdly, the decentralization of industry 
(Figure 7 9H) results in the formation of areas of relaiivcly low socioeconomic 
status about some ol these industrial nodes at the penphery of the city (Figure 
791) 

Johnston (1971) agrees that the Berry and Rees model is an excellent synthesis 
of spatial form m the residential mosaic at one point in lime, but argues that 
a complete model requires incorporation of the known processes operating 
to produce neighbourhood change, with the consequent patterns, as well as 
some of the findings which disagree with the generally held views ’ 
(Johnston, 1971, p 34S) The latter include (a) the zonal vanation of socio- 
economic status within sectors (Rees, 1970, p 374 postulates a direct relation 
ship between this secondary effect and aty size) and (b) complex interrelation- 
ships between the mam dimensions of social structure which may be masked by 
the use of standard correlation procedures and orthogonal factor rotations 

Spatial patterns of neighbourhood change have not been highlighted in 
this review, partially because the paftenis are complex and, for the few studies 
which are available, generalizations have been denved primarily from a visual 
inspection of the mapped patterns rather than a more objective analysis The 
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mathematical techniques, to obtain a precise answer to this question The 
mcorporation of polynomials and Founer senes into a single mathematical 
model has clarified the problem, but, unfortunately, the application of this 
model has been limited to a single city Comparative studies applying the 
same or similar procedures to other cities are needed before the technique can 
be fully evaluated 

These problems notwithstanding, the evidence which is available suggests 
that at a high level of generalization the zonal, sectoral and multiple nuclei 
models are complementary, with each descnbing a specific aspect of spatial 
form m the residential mosaic Whether the speafic details of the models are 
relevant today is probably not very important After all, these details relate 
tocitiesofihel920sand 1930s— not the 1970s Conditionshavechanged drama- 
tically since the early part of this century and the spatial organization of residen- 
tial areas within aties has changed accordingly Decentralization of commercia 
and industnal activities has resulted in a multi-nucleatcd metropolis rather 
than a smgle<entred city Increased partiapation by all levels of govern- 
ment in the housing market has resulted in a mixture of housing types from the 
centre to the penphery of the aty, often intermingled with each other It is 
perhaps too early to measure the full impact of these and other factors on the 
tpatial form of the residential mosaic, but it seems evident that the classical 
“^els-cspeaally the zonal and sectoral hypotheses-may be too simplistic 
capture all, or even a large proportion, of the spatial vanation of residential 
»««wihinindustnali2ed cities of the 1970s Indeed, the spatial patterning of 
|cadential areas is probably becoming more random and less systemauc, so 
v^ables such as government policies, cultural values and political clout 
of considerable importance in explaining the residual values 
be models are descnptive, somewhat deiermimsiic and macro in scale 
cy have proved useful as an organizing framework for a generalized desenp- 
ve model of the social geography of the city, but, in the main, they do not say 
ry much about process m contemporary urban society— nor should they 
d to The processes which awount for spatial vanation m the resi- 

ential mosaic are complex and result from the cumulative summation of a 
, “*'^"^dual decisions— both by the producers and consumers of housing 
2, 3 and 6) As Robson (1969) and Harvey (1970. 1973) have 
, 1 IS need for a much greater integration between analyses o 

in , and spatial form We not only need to identify generalizations 

Pabal form but also to search for the factors which produce that fom 
probably be slow, however, for as Harvey (1970, 1973) has 
at the interface between spatial form and social processes 
'‘‘Challenging but difficult task 
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studies are of two types (a) those which compare the mapped patterns from 
two or more cross sectional studies for the same city and (b) those which 
directly analyse a set of change measures and map the results 

Results from the first group of studies suggest that, at least for a ten-year 
penod (most often 1950 60), the spatial patterning of socioeconomic status 
is the most stable of the three soaal area constructs and ethnicity patterns are 
the most likely to change, predominantly in a sectoral direction (Greer-Wootten, 
1972, Johnston 1973 Murdie,I969) Sludicsover a longer period oftime base 
often been thwarted by a lack of data for urban sub-areas, although there are 
notable exceptions These include Goheen’s (1970) detailed analysis of 
Toronto s changing social geography in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, Guest’s (1974) evaluation of Schnore’s (1965) evolutionary hypothesis 
for American metropolitan areas Hunter’s (1974) classification of Chicago’s 
community areas according to changes during the period, 1930-60, and a 
detailed evaluation by Richardson, Vipond and Furbey (1974) of the sector 
model using property value data for Edinburgh at yearly intervals from 
1910 to 1971 

Findings from the studies which have analysed longitudinal data are more 
dinlcult to summarize Firstly, m contrast to the cross-sectional studies, the 
structural dimensions which have been denved from these analyses are usually 
more complex and not as directly related to the soaal area constructs The 
percentage of variance explained is relatively low and the dimensions are often 
not easily interpreted (Brown and Horton, 1971, Greer-Wootten, 1972, 
Hunter 1971. Johnston, 1973, Murdic, 1969) Notwithstanding these hmi 
tations, some generalizations are possible Most of the studies have identified 
a lactor which indicates increasing soooeconomic status at the penphery, at 
east one other dimension related to life-cycle changes, and one or more dimen- 
sions incorporating changes in eihniaiy With the exception of ethnic changes, 
zonal patterns characterize most of the factors, although the overall spatial 
IS n utions are much more random than those from the cross-sectional 


^ senes of comparable data for urban sub areas become 

generalizations concerning changes in the spatial 
niimKA ® will be possible In the meantime, however, a 
Tr-Tr./ 1 °^ •"'thodological issues need to be solved, not the least of which is 
u eva uation of the rebtive ments of vanous measures of change 
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